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THE NEW HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


Last August Mr Andrew Lang 
contributed a paper to ‘Maga’ 
entitled “ History as she ought 
to be wrote,” sounding therein 
the coronach over the last 
readable historian. He com- 
plained, with only too much 
truth, that the modern school 
sacrifices all go and grace upon 
the insatiable altar of accuracy, 
and maintained that history 
needed only proper handling to 
compete in popularity with 
“problem” novels. 


“The style and touch,” quoth he, 
“of Professor Maitland, as in ‘Domes- 
day Book and Beyond,’ are charming 
and buoyantly light in comparison 
with those of certain authors of 
modern romance. The public, in 
short, can undertake very hard and 
heavy reading, where some applauded 
hovels are concerned ; yet history, as 
how written, is neglected.” 


Now, it was known at the 
time this paper appeared that 
Mr Lang had put hands to a 
heavy task. He had under- 
taken a new history of Scot- 
land, and it may be imagined 
that serious students set them- 
selves to watch how he would 
carry his principles into prac- 
tice. “What manner of man 
is this,” they said among them- 
selves, “who reproveth the 
elders? Go to! is he not a 
weaver of essays and a maker 
of lyrics? Who is this that 
should teach us how to be pre- 
cise without being prosy?” 

Well, the first volume is 
before us, and a very notable 
addition to historical literature 
it proves to be. It will not 
supersede the priceless studies 
of limited periods by Hailes, 
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Cosmo Innes, Skene, Robertson, 
and the like; but the evidence 
upon which these relied is 
weighed and their conclusions 
collated, confirmed, modified, or 


refuted in the light of docu- 
ments exhumed since they 
passed away, and the long 


narrative flows forward, occa- 
sionally fretful but never slug- 
gish, ruffled on the surface here 
and there but never obscure. 
Had not the title ‘Flores His- 
toriarum’ been appropriated 
six hundred years ago, it might 
have been given most fittingly 
to this work ; for here we have 
the flowers of history, not sap- 
less, trim, and brown, as in the 
sheets of a herbarium, but with 
much of their wild fragrance 
and native colour restored to 
them. 

Insight into 7d avOpe@mevov— 
human motive and circum- 
stance—preserves the chronicle 
from conventionality: if a 
Scot’s natural prepossession 
sometimes hardens the author’s 
judgment against the enemies 
of his country, he never burkes 
the evidence in their favour: 
the main facts and arguments 
are stated or indicated with 
perfect fairness. More than 
that can be asked of no his- 
torian ; we should not be satis- 
fied with less than his own 
conclusion upon them. As long 
as human passions endure and 
every question has two sides to 
it, so long must controversy be 
inseparable from history: he 
who writes it, even in the com- 
paratively bloodless form of the 
‘Annual Register,’ must let his 
opinion appear, or he will be 
merely insignificant. 

About the dim antiquity of 
Scotland probably not much 
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more remains to be told than 
Mr Lang has condensed in his 
opening chapters. New manu. 
scripts lie beyond the limit of 
reasonable hope. Ninian of 
Galloway performed his mission 
in Scotland during the last 
days of the legions. More than 
seven centuries after his death, 
a Gaelic biography of the saint, 
probably contemporary, came 
into the hands of Ailred of 
Rievaux, who, with destructive 
zeal, rendered it into Latin, and 
doubtless expunged much local 
colour that would be simply 
priceless at this day. We shall 
never recover the original; we 
can only mourn over the good 
bishop’s eagerness to be genteel, 
and the cost we have to pay for 
his diligence in what he com- 
placently describes as “the task 
of rescuing from a rustic style, 
as from darkness, and of bring- 
ing forth into the clear light of 
Latin diction the life of this 
most renowned man; a life 
which had been told by those 
who came before me, truly in- 
deed, but in too barbarous a 
style.” Ecclesiastical — trans 
lators are the better of 
watchful eye upon their work: 
Ailred naturally set more store 
by miracles than by references 
to Roman _ governors and 
soldiers, or by descriptions of 
country society. Indefatigable 
antiquaries will continue to es 
hume scraps and shards, adding 
to our acquaintance with primi- 
tive social details; but the mam 
facts are tolerably well settled 
already. Even the origin of 
the Picts, claimed as Celtic by 
Skene — as non- Aryan by 
Stokes and Rhys—w ould retail 
more interest as a “gangill 
plea” could one point out @ 
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individual Pict with as much 
certainty as a Gael or a Lothian 
Scot. Mr Lang is the reverse 
of pusillanimous ; he glories in 
the clash of steel (witness his 
onset upon Professor Goldwin 
Smith in last month’s ‘ Maga’); 
therefore it must be in sheer 
weariness and indifference that, 
after reviewing the arguments 
upon every side of the Pictish 
problem, he abruptly leaves the 
decision “to the judgment or 
taste of the reader.” It is 
essentially a matter for special- 
ists in ethnology, and really has 
little bearing upon the general 
course of Scottish history. 

In like manner as astronomy 
grew out of astrology, so the 
science of archeology has been 
evolved out of the blundering 
but praiseworthy industry of 
the early antiquaries. Having 
passed throughsuccessive phases 
of credulity and scepticism, and 
working now upon sound com- 
parative lines, archeologists are 
indispensable guides to the 
historian, nor does Mr Lang 
despise their aid. It was not 
very long ago that almost all 
relics of the distant past were 
set down to the score of the 
Romans. As lately as 1873, 
Hill Burton wrote extrava- 
gantly that “there are more 
known and recognised Roman 
camps in Scotland than in all 
the rest of the world.” Then 
followed a period of excessive 
scepticism, in which the Roman 
origin even of such works as 
those at Birrens and Ardoch 
was called in question. Here 
the spade confirmed popular 
tradition—Birrens and Ardoch 
have lately been established 
beyond all doubt as stative 
camps; yet remembrance of 
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the conquerors has been more 
fleeting, their influence more 
slight, in Scotland than in any 
other land brought under their 
dominion. Barbour describes 
Robert Bruce beguiling the 
tedium of his hiding in the 
borders of Lorn by reciting to 
his followers, not the gests of 
Julius Agricola and Severus, 
but of Scipio and Hannibal, 
of “worthy Ferambrace and 
doughty Oliver.” 


“The record of the long resistance 


- of the English of Scotland to Eng- 


land, of the long resistance of the 
Celts of Scotland to the English of 
Scotland, of the attempts at union, 
often defeated, much disputed, and 
finally successful, is the history of 
the country. On this history the 
Roman occupation, so potent in other 
lands, made scarcely a mark. A few 
camps and other material relics re- 
main, but by one of the paradoxes of 
Scottish history, the Roman law came 
later to affect the law of a state on 
which the arms and civilisation of 
Rome had left hardly a trace ; while 
Southern Britain, so long a regular 
Roman province, is singularly un- 
influenced by Roman law.” 


Mr Lang deals as we should 
expect he would with the 
miracles of the early saints— 
tenderly, to wit, and curiously. 
In some respects Cuthbert dis- 
appoints him. He was a suc- 
cessful missionary, no doubt, 
but as a rule his miracles were 
deplorably utilitarian. He is 
miraculously fed; he predicts 
the weather and heals the sick ; 
“but,” adds the author with 
a sigh, “only rare cases of 
telepathy or second-sight are 
recorded.” Columba was far 
more satisfactory in regard to 
the supra-normal. “Friends, 
very properly, kept tablets on 
which they wrote down the 
saint’s premonitions, so that 
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there might be documentary 
evidence that they were actu- 
ally made before the event.” 
Nevertheless, how insidious is 
the sceptic spirit! It is sad 
to find the natural man oppos- 
ing the evidence of his material 
senses even to the testimony 
of the tablets. One day Col- 
umba miraculously informed 
some fishermen that the next 
draught of their net would take 
a very large salmon; and of 
course it did so, or the tablet 
would have remained blank. 
Unluckily Mr Lang knows at 
least as much about fishing as 
about second-sight; hence his 
comment upon the incident is 
wanting in reverence. 


“ This occurred on the Shiel, which, 
even in spate, is as clear as a chalk- 
stream: you can see your fish and 
cast over him. ‘The power of 
miracles here appears accompanied 
by prophetic fore-knowledge,’ says 
Adamnan, who, perhaps, had never 
fished the Shiel.” 


Now, it may be objected that 
this is all very entertaining, 
only it is not history. Possibly, 
but it is stuff without which his- 
tory cannot be understood. The 
infancy of nations— their be- 
liefs, their myths, their simple 
hopes and nameless fears—bear 
as real a part in their history 
as the childhood of a great man 
does in his subsequent accom- 
plishment. It is far more im- 
portant to know what our early 
fathers believed and how they 
worshipped than to remember 
the exact succession of kings or 
the precise dates of battles. 
For our own part, we greatly 
prefer to learn about these 
things from a writer who is not 
ashamed of his frank sympathy 
with and enjoyment in them 
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rather than from the superior 
person who deals apologetically 
with them as mere supersti- 
tions. 

But let us pass forward to 
firmer ground, and examine 
this author’s handing of later 
stages of the national story. 
The making of Scotland wasa 
long process: it was not until 
the reign of Alexander ITI. that 
the overthrow of King Hako of 
Norway at the battle of Largs 
in 1263 put an end to Norse 
dominion upon the mainland 
and Western Isles, and Secot- 
land at last became something 
more than what Metternich once 
called Italy—“‘a geographical 
expression.” Mr Lang, we 
submit, does not give King 
Alexander his due share of 
credit for this. He has no 
praise for his diligence in gov- 
ernment and justice, for his 
sagacity in foreign relations, 
especially with Henry of Eng. 
land, for his encouragement of 
industry and commeree, for his 
incessant activity in visiting all 
parts of his realm, teaching the 
people to recognise in their 
ruler a real promoter of their 
welfare, and in his government 
something more than a ma- 
chinery for exacting tribute and 
service. Patriotism is a fine 
plant, but it soon withers upona 
soil in which self-interest is 10 
ingredient. Wallace reaped ant 
Bruce threshed the harvest which 
Alexander IIT. sowed ; and the 
historian who finds space for 
the friar of Lanercost’s tittle 
tattle about Alexander’s excur 
sions par amours might have 
devoted a paragraph to his 
excellence asa monarch. “Let 
no one,” says the more generols 
Fordun, “question the salvation 
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of this king because of his 
violent death ; he who has lived 
well cannot die ill;” while 
Wynton quotes a lament for 
the plenty and prosperity which 
vanished with the last of the 
“Kings of Peace.” 

The death of Alexander, fol- 
lowed so closely by the wreck 
of the fair scheme for the 
marriage of his granddaughter 
and heiress with the heir of 
England, lands us straight in 
the crucial period of Scottish 
history. It hinges upon the 
suzerainty question — which 
opens up a very ocean of con- 
troversy, wherein it seems 
bootless to plunge the reader 
in a mere review, upon the 
interpretation of Latin legal 
phrases in documents of which 
the authenticity has been called 
in question. Except Heron, no 
Scottish historian has ventured 


to take the English view, any 
more than hereafter will any 
Dutch writer admit that Mr 
Chamberlain had any case in 


his dispute with President 
Kruger. Mr Lang holds with 
Mr Robertson that the homage 
done to William the Conqueror 
by Malcolm Canmore in 1072, 
at Abernethy, “for all that he 
had,” affords the only plausible 
argument for English suprem- 
acy. William the Lion sub- 
mitted, under the treaty of 
Falaise in 1174, to conditions 
even more onerous than those 
imposed by William the Con- 
queror; but sixteen years later 
Richard Coeur de Lion allowed 
the Scottish king to buy up 
that treaty, which was there- 
upon annulled. International 
relations reverted to the status 
quo ante Falaise. If the val- 
idity of the Abernethy treaty 
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is admitted (and Mr Lang does 
not dispute it, although observ- 
ing that it is disputable), then 
it is scarcely fair to blame sub- 
sequent English kings for en- 
deavouring to enforce their 
rights under it. Probably 
Richard Coeur de Lion, in 
pressing want of cash for his 
crusade, was remiss in making 
sure that he was not giving 
away too much,—just as Lord 
Derby, when consenting to a 
new treaty with the Transvaal 
in 1884, left it in doubt how 
much of the 1881 Convention 
remained in force, and the 
Queen’s Government has had 
to take arms to clear it up 
Yes, argues Mr Lang, but 
Henry III. gave the English 
case away because he neither 
held, nor tried to hold, Scot- 
land during the minority of 
Alexander III., which it was 
his right to do had Scotland 
been a fief of the English 
crown. Now, it does not seem 
clear that the right of suzer- 
ainty lapses by reason of omis- 
sion to enforce it upon every 
occasion. Was not the right 
safeguarded by that ever-re- 
curring phrase, salvo jure suo 
— “saving his just rights,’— 
which tries Mr Lang’s equan- 
imity so sorely? When the 
English king uses it, it is a 
“loophole” and “pettifogging ” ; 
but when the identical words 
are employed by the Scottish 
king no objection is taken. 
Two years after his accession, 
King Alexander married Mar- 
garet, daughter of Henry III. 
It may surely be conceived 
that, however firmly he _ be- 
lieved in his rights over Scot- 
land, Henry might be acting 
under motives of expediency 
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and convenience in not raising 
troublesome questions under 
such auspicious circumstances. 

But let us not be drawn into 
the endless dispute. We have 
only touched upon it thus far 
because it brings us to the only 
question upon which we can 
pick a quarrel with Mr Lang— 
namely, his doubts about the 
sincerity of Edward I. in the 
validity of his claim. Perhaps 
it is our own prepossession for 
one of the noblest of English 
kings that makes Mr Lang’s 
judgment in this most compli- 
cated affair seem not quite free 
from bias. “Edward,” says he, 
“must have known the fact 
about William the Lion’s hom- 
age to Richard after the renun- 
ciation of the treaty of Falaise.” 
Now William the  Lion’s 
homage to Richard was on 
the basis of the Abernethy con- 
vention, though of course it 
originated long before that. It 
is surely not too generous to 
credit Edward I. with a belief 
that the King of Scotland was 
thereby “his man.” Mark that 
Edward’s honesty in asserting 
the claim is a thing quite apart 
from the justice of that claim. 
When Edward’s brother - in - 
law, Alexander III., died, Ed- 
ward conceived the sagacious 
and pacific project of laying 
the contention to rest for ever 
by uniting the two realms in 
the persons of his own son and 
his grand -niece, the Maid of 
Norway, now Queen of Scotland 

a project that received the 
assent of the Guardians of Scot- 
land, and of her bishops, barons, 
and “all the community,” the 
last, it is true, being difficult to 
define in the absence of repre- 
sentative institutions. Civil war 
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had broken out already between 
the rival prétendants Bruce and 
Baliol; Bishop Fraser of St 
Andrews wrote imploring Ed- 
ward to approach the Border 
“for the consolation of the 
Scottish people.” Suddenly all 
hopes were wrecked by the 
death of the Maid. Anarchy 
was imminent in Scotland, such 
as no reasonable ruler would 
permit at his doors,—such as 
the Government of the United 
States found intolerable in Cuba: 
could Edward afford to waive 
the right which he had been in- 
structed from boyhood was at- 
tached to the crown he wore? 
a right which gave him a title 
to support against all rivals 
whatever king might succeed to 
the Scottish throne, and a title 
to control him if such king 
proved powerless to maintain 
order. All the difference with 
Mr Lang, which we desire most 
respectfully to express, is that 
he has not made due allowance 
for Edward’s duty to his own 
realm in very difficult circum 
stances; that there is not 4 
shred of evidence to show that 
he doubted the inherited obli- 
gation of maintaining the claim 
of suzerainty; that, admitting 
that he departed from, 
strained certain clauses in, the 
treaty of Birgham, and exceeded 
his rights in what he demandel 
of John Baliol, to say that “he 
never kept faith when he could 
help it,” that he had “a pect: 
liar genius for pettifogging, 

“was a man of loopholes ant 

escapes from his word,” and 

that he tried “to wriggle ot! 

of his promises,” is surely 

quite in the spirit of “ History 

as she ought to be wrote.” | 

For his suspicion of Edwards 


and 
had 
per} 
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honesty, Mr Lang makes noble 
amend in respect to the charge 
of cruelty which has been far 
morepersistently pressed against 
le Roi Covetous in his dealings 
with Scotland. The English 
penal code, forest laws, &c., are 
well known to have been much 
more severe than the Scottish, 
but until his wrath was inflamed 
by Bruce’s treachery and crime, 
Edward dealt very leniently 
with those who resisted his 
authority. Thus, after the 
taking of Stirling— 

“Edward, on the whole, showed a 
sagacious clemency. He slew not, 
though he imprisoned, and he desired 
to send some knights abroad in token 
of his displeasure. The Bishop of 
Glasgow (who had, of course, broken 
his fourfold oath) had a similar 
sentence. Very different were to be 


the tender mercies of the House of 
Hanover.” 


Even after Bruce’s revolt, Mr 


Lang shows that the “kages” 
constructed to hold the Countess 
of Buchan and Mary Bruce 


were not the hideous instru- 
ments of torment suggested by 
the term. They were simply 
rooms — chambres cortoises is 
the description in the official 
orders for their construction— 
within turrets, and guarded by 
a lattice of iron and wood. 
There was a good deal of 
hanging, to be sure, at this 
time,—Edward’s cousin Athol, 
Nigel Bruce, and others; but, 
reflects the Jacobite Lang, “ his 
vindictiveness did not exceed 
that of the Hanoverian govern- 
ment in the age of Hume, 
Johnson, Horace Walpole, and 
Voltaire. Edward had 
pushed the policy of clemency 
and trustfulness very far: he 
had invariably been met by 
perjury and revolt. His char- 
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acter is not wholly amiable ; 
but we must admit that he had 
now unprecedented provocation. 
His opponents were not fight- 
ing, as Wallace fought, for 
king and country; they were 
fighting, at this moment, for 
their own hands.” 

To the circumstances of the 
slaying of John Comyn by 
Robert Bruce Mr Lang gives 
a great deal of patient care. 
The information upon these cir- 
cumstances Mr Hume Brown 
pronounced to be of “the 
vaguest,” and seems to have 
thought he had discharged his 
duty as a historian by describ- 
ing this cardinal point in the 
national destiny in a single 
brief sentence. “On February 
10, 1306, Robert Bruce, the 
grandson of the claimant, slew 
John Comyn, the late regent, 
in the chapel of the Minorite 
Convent at Dumfries.” Posi- 
tively not another word about 
the whole of this momentous 
affair ; yet, so far from being of 
“the vaguest,” the information 
which has come down to our 
day from a number of sources 
is not only copious but minute. 
Unluckily, the accounts of vari- 
ous authorities do not tally 
except in the bare facts of 
the murder. Mr Lang care- 
fully collates them, and then 
sums up as follows :— 

“ While Fordun’s tale is a M/irchen, 
Gray’s version implies deliberate 
murderous intention ; but it is clear 
that Bruce had made no preparations 
for holding out against Edward... . 
We may suppose that a sudden 
quarrel esis out between two men 
who, long before (in Selkirk Forest, 
1299), had flown at each other’s 
throats, and that Bruce’s act was an 
unpremeditated, but not unrepented, 
manslaughter. The inveterate waverer 
was thus baptised into heroism by 
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blood ; he redeemed his character by 
acrime; and a life of strenuous ex- 
cellence began in a sacrilegious homi- 
cide.” 


Some people will discern an 
excess of charity in this judg- 
ment, and may be inclined to 
ask, if “Bruce had made no 
preparations for holding out 
against Edward,” what was the 
object and result of his secret 
treaty with Bishop Lamberton 
of St Andrews in June 1304, 
whereby the peer and the pre- 
late bound themselves “in view 
of future dangers ” to assist each 
other in all time coming against 
all persons whatsoever; that 
neither should undertake any 
business without consulting the 
other, and that each should 
warn the other of any approach- 
ing danger. Lamberton was 
a busy man, no doubt, and may 
have occasionally overlooked an 
engagement, but it was rather 
too strong an order when, having 
been brought to book and asked 
to explain the consistency of 
this treaty with his fealty to 
Edward and his oath as a privy 
councillor, he calmly said he had 
forgotten all about the secret 
league with Bruce! If Bruce 
had forgotten it also, such de- 
fective memory in exalted per- 
sonages would go far to palliate 
their grievous proneness to per- 
jury. 

Upon another occasion, and 
in a different posture of affairs, 
Bruce’s conduct is less leniently 
appraised by Mr Lang. It was 
nine years later than the affair 
at Dumfries; le Roti Covetous 
had gone to his rest; Edward 
of Carnarvon was running his 
pitiable course; Bannockburn 
had been lost and won, and the 
realm of Scotland was under 


the sceptre of Bruce, who con- 
fiseated the lands of all who 
would not come in to his peace 
—that is, who would not ae- 
knowledge him as their king. 
Quoth Mr Lang: “It was not 
good feudal policy to drive un- 
faithful subjects desperate by 
confiscation. . . . Bruce’s for- 
feitures were, for many years 
after his death, fatal to his 
country.” What, then, would 
have been the wiser course to 
take with intransigenti, many 
of whom owned as much or 
more land in England than 
they did in Scotland? In the 
present happy age, when the 
whole armed force of the coun- 
try is subject to the will of 
Parliament, and it is_ nearly 
everybody’s interest to back up 
the police, we can, and dao, 
afford the experiment of killing 
treason with kindness. Not 
until anarchists take to pranks 
with dynamite does the Govern- 
ment begin to treat them to 
hard labour instead of soft saw- 
der. But it was far different 
in the fourteenth century, when 
the levies did their lords’ bid- 
ding, and the king relied for 
his army on the loyalty of lan¢- 
owners. Mr Lang does not 
exaggerate the trouble which 
came from the disinherited 
lords ; but if these had been left 
to come in or stay out at their 
pleasure, might not the king 
have foreseen trouble from 
among his own followers also, 
of whom many had suffered 
forfeiture both of English and 
Scottish possessions in _ his 
cause? How little reliance 
could be placed upon disinter- 
ested loyalty was to be shown 
a few years later in the de 
Soulis conspiracy, of which the 
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king’s own brother-in-law, Sir 
David of Brechin, with a record 
of splendid service to his credit, 
was in the secret, and suffered 
atraitor’s death. Barbour says 
that when de Soulis was ap- 
prehended he had a retinue of 
three hundred and sixty squires, 
“outane (besides) knichtis that 
war joly.” Considering the 
power which the feudal system 
placed under direct control of 
landowners, how contagious was 
the force of example, and how 
much imperfect communication 
tended to foster sedition, no 
other course consistent with 
safety was possible to the king 
but that which he took. There 
is not a single act recorded in 
Robert Bruce’s life, subsequent 
to the tragedy in Dumfries, in- 
consistent with singular clem- 
ency to his enemies—foreign or 
domestic—but it would have 
been clemency carried over the 
bounds of common-sense to 
allow some of his powerful sub- 
jects, who were subjects also of 
another and a hostile king, to 
use their power and position as 
levers against his own. 

To what use did the Scots 
put their independence when 
they got it? Alas! not a very 
profitable one. 


“From the hour when James I. 
was hacked to pieces in a drain the 
history of Scotland, for 150 years, 
revolved in one sad circle. Each 
king, dying young in war, or by 
the hands of assassins, or of sheer 
fatigue and broken heart, left a minor 
to succeed him. The minority was 
filled by the intrigues of unscrupu- 
lous plotters, to whom the person 
of the king was much like the Great 
Seal, a thing to be seized and used 
by force or fraud. Each king, as he 
came to full age, threw off the yoke 
of the party which had held his 
youth in thraldom. Executions and 
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confiscations followed, and these left 
their heritage of vendettas to distract 
the remainder of the reign, and be- 
queathed their generation of rene- 
gades, often Douglases, to intrigue 
with England. The same old 
tragedy is repeated, with slight 
changes in the names and dresses 
of the characters.” 


Each king, as he came to 
manhood, seized the sceptre 
with the best possible intentions 
of vigorous justice and watchful 
administration ; each found him- 
self unequal to circumstances, 
and the good intentions went 
as material for the proverbial 
pavement. The exception was 
James III., an esthetic dreamer, 
with hazardous tendencies to 
theological controversy and 
vindictive sentiments towards 
“ wiches,” He had no parti- 
cular intentions of any kind, 
save to encourage musicians 
and architecture: but his 
nobles disapproved of his con- 
sorting with “fiddlers and 
bricklayers”; his taste for 
cinque-cento jewels they con- 
sidered priggish; and so, as 
his murderers phrased it, he, 
too, “happinit to be slain,” 
almost within a bow-shot of 
the spot where Bruce over- 
threw de Bohun on the banks 
of Bannock. 

None of the Stuarts began 
with better intentions than the 
first James, “the ablest and 
not the most scrupulous” of 
them. Determined that “the 
key should keep the castle and 
the bracken-bush the cow” 
throughout his realm, his heads- 
man and hangman enjoyed no 
sinecures. But his initial coup 
d'état was not so sweeping as 
Tytler, Burton, and others have 
made out, misreading a confused 
sentence in Bower’s Chronicle. 
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Murdoch of Albany, his son 
Montgomery, and his secretary, 
Alexander of Otterburn, were 
the only persons arrested in 
the 1425 Parliament,—not, as 
has been widely circulated, six- 
and-twenty chevaliers also, who 
had been knighted on Corona- 
tion Day. But parliamentary 
life under James I. was full of 
hazard. Every session was a 
trap for the Opposition; the 
Government whips enjoyed 
enviably effective means for 
keeping a majority. In 1427 
(Mr Lang has forgotten to 
mention the year) Parliament 
was summoned to meet in 
Inverness. An earlier Parlia- 
ment had recorded with dis- 
approval that “Hieland men 
commonly reft and slew ilk ane 
uther,” and the cow left to the 
protection of a bracken - bush 


might have been discounted at 
once in beef-steaks for some- 


body else. How James applied 
the remedy of strong govern- 
ment and with what effect is 
told by Mr Lang in a couple 
of delicious paragraphs :— 


“Donald of Harlaw had been suc- 
ceeded in the lordship of the Isles by 
his son Alastair, who sat in the court 
that condemned the Albanys. He 
came in response to the summons, 
as did his defeated foe, Angus Dubh 
Mackay, with Kenneth Mor Mac- 
kenzie, James Campbell, and all the 
north. Campbell had previously been 
sent to bring John Mor, Alastair’s 
uncle, before the king, and had inci- 
dentally slain him. . . . Some of the 
chiefs, who came trusting to James's 
honour, were promptly and _perfidi- 
ously seized, imprisoned, or hanged. 

. James Campbell, the slayer of 
John Mor, was among those executed. 
Alastair was released after a short 
imprisonment, aud showed how he 
liked his treatment by burning Inver- 
ness (1429), James pursued him with 
an army, and came up with him in 
Lochaber. Alastair was deserted by 
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Clan Gilliequhatan (Clan Chattan) 
and Clan Cameron: next year Clan 
Chattan burned a church, with Clan 
Cameron in it.” 


With so light a touch does 
Mr Lang outline the events of 
this grimly grotesque age that 
one might suspect him of being 
superficial, but in truth he is far 
from that. He has the know- 
ledge and fortitude to weigh 
evidence; and even ballads, 
dearer and better known to 
him than to most of us, are 
sometimes put in the balance 
and found wanting. A hundred 
years later than the bloody Par- 
liament of Inverness, another 
James, fifth of the name, made 
an equally vigorous attempt to 
establish law and order in an- 
other part of his realm. Hav- 
ing laid up the chief lords of 
the Marches safely in ward, 
James proceeded to deal in per- 
son with the riding lairds. The 
chief incident in his progress 
was the hanging of Johnnie 
Armstrong of Gilnockie on the 
ash-trees of Carlanrig, together 
with his followers to the nun- 
ber of thirty or forty ; and the 
allegation borne by a. tablet 
recently erected at the place, 
to the effect that Gilnockie 
“came in” relying on the king’ 
word for his safety, has been 
supported by successive his 
torians. Even the scrupulous 
Pitcairn says that Gilnockie 
“was most basely betrayed 
and nobody seems to have 
doubted it till last year, when 
Mr Hume Brown stirred some 
indignation by observing coldly 
that the method of Gilnockies 
capture had “not been satis 
factorily explained.” Mr Lang 
goes further: he shows that 
the utmost which can be provel 
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from contemporary evidence is 
that Gilnockie was enticed into 
the presence of the king by a 
device of his servants, and he 
suggests that historians have 
been beguiled by the glamour 
of the famous ballad. Of the 
king’s treachery he pronounces 
the evidence to be “late, erron- 
eous in detail, and Protestant, 
therefore hostile.” Lindsay of 
Pitscottie was alive at the time, 
and, hotly Protestant though 
he was, makes no direct charge 
against James’s honour. 


“So when he [Gilnockie] entred in 
befoir the king, he cam verrie richlie 
apparelled, trusting that in respect he 
had cum to the kingis grace willinglie 
and voluntarlie, not being tain nor 
upprehendit be the king, he would 
obtain the mair favour.” 


But Mr Lang cannot cite 
Pitscottie in defence of James, 
refusing all credit to his author- 


ity by reason of the many 
erroneous statements and dates 
he has detected in that charm- 
ing writer, “although for quaint 
interest he is the Herodotus of 


Scotland.” Certainly it would 
never do to hang a cat upon 
Pitscottie’s unsupported allega- 
tion, and it would be rash to 
acquit a king thereon. Indeed 
it strikes one that King James 
must have been either incredibly 
simple or uncommonly crafty, 
if, when he saw the culprit 
riding with forty followers into 
the trap, he abstained +from 
inquiring what means had been 
employed to bring him there. 
It seems almost certain that 
Gilnockie must have received 
assurance, direct or indirect, 
before running his head into 
such a noose. That Mr Lang, 
With all his love for ballad 
lore, rejects the imputation 
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upon the king’s honour, only 
increases our reliance upon 
him as a faithful guide through 
the murky maze of Stewart 
history. Nobody can doubt 
that he is of one mind with 
those “monie Scottis menne” 
who, as Pitscottie says, “ heav- 
ilie lamented Johne Armstrang, 
Laird of Kilnockie, for he was 
ane doubtit [redoubtable] man, 
and als gude ane Christane 
as evir was vpoun the Borderis. 
And albeit he was ane lous 
leivand [loose living] man, and 
sustained the number of xxiiij 
weill-horsed able gentlemen with 
him, yitt nevir molested no 
Scottis man.” ~ 

Reverting for a moment to 
the reign of the fourth James— 
the dark story of Flodden is 
well told: the excellent sketch- 
map of the battlefield greatly 
assists the understanding of 
what brought about the dis- 
aster, and tempts one to wish 
that other battlefields had been 
illustrated in like manner. 
Especially of Bannockburn 
would a plan have been in- 
structive, were it only to show 
how fatally James IV.’s tactics 
differed from those of Bruce. 
There is a curious physical 
resemblance between these dis- 
tant fields. In both, the Scot- 
tish army took up a position 
on rising ground to the left of 
their camp; in both, the front 
of that position was protected 
by a morass with a single 
narrow crossing. As Bruce 
did at Bannockburn — “ James 
might have sat still on Flodden 
Ridge and awaited Surrey’s 
attack, if attack hedid. James 
was well provisioned; not so 
Surrey, who could not have 
long maintained his position 
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or kept his men_ together.” 
But, unlike Bruce, James was 
badly served by his outposts 
and scouts. He knew nothing 
of the English whereabouts 
till their advanced-guard came 
in view. Then, still more un- 
like Bruce, he set fire to his 
camp, and descended from 
Flodden to give battle. Sur- 
rey’s generalship was so im- 
perfect, his supplies so deficient, 
his communications so badly 
kept, that there ought to have 
been no difficulty in inscribing 
Flodden upon the roll of Scot- 
tish victories. 


“The saddest circumstance is that 
the English had been deprived of 
beer for three days, and could hardly 
have endured another day of drought ; 
while it is melancholy to think that 
if the Scots on Flodden side had sat 
still, drinking their beer, which the 
learned bishop [of Durham] highly 
commends, the force of Surrey, un- 
victualled, would have melted like a 
mist.” 


After all, there is an element 
in the turn of battles which 
lies beyond all material causes. 
James was foolhardy and over- 
chivalrous; he threw away his 
chances and the lives of his 
good soldiers. But he was not 
more foolhardy than Bruce had 
been when he accepted in person 
de Bohun’s challenge on St 
John’s Eve in 1314. The risk 
was not nearly so great. If, at 
Bannockburn, de Bohun’s spear 
had found its mark, as the 
odds were that the spear of so 
accomplished a jouster would 
find it, then had Bruce never 
lived to deal that back-hand 
blow which riveted his king- 
ship and won a realm. At 
Flodden, on the other hand, 
if Home’s Border spears had 
stood rightly by Huntly’s 


Gordons, instead of betaking 
themselves to plunder Edward 
Howard’s broken column, James, 
hewing his way to Surrey and 
the English standard, might 
have condoned his unpardon- 
able daring by success, and the 
sun of Bannockburn have been 
dimmed in the newer splendour 
of Flodden field. 

About the scandal concerning 
the Scottish king’s dealings 
with Lady Heron of Ford, and 
the useful information she is 
alleged to have sent to Surrey, 
Mr Lang is discreetly and 
charitably indefinite. Know- 
ing James’s temperament and 
habits, he is careful not to pro- 
nounce it impossible that the 
lady “gave him some encourage- 
ment”; and he also knows 
enough about ladies to think it 
not improbable that she con- 
veyed some useful information 
to Surrey; but the details rest 
upon nothing less suspicious 
than the testimony of Buchanan 
and Pitscottie. Every one 
knows how impossible it is to 
probe such stories. Scott was 
positive that during the Hur- 
dred Days Fouché employed a 
lady to give the Duke of Wel- 
lington false information about 
Napoleon’s movements, and 
much of the course of the 
Waterloo campaign has been 
explained upon the hypothesis 
of such a correspondence. It 
fits the exigencies of the puzzle 
very neatly, and accounts for 
Wellington’s persistent refusal 
to believe that Napoleon’s ap- 
pearance on the Sambre was 
more than a feint. Yet We: 
lington, who was as fond of 
dealing with pretty ladies 
was James IV., afterwards de- 
clared explicitly that neither 
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directly nor indirectly had he 
held any communication what- 
ever with Fouché during the 
time in question. 

In “the terrible and hitherto 
almost inexplicable disaster of 
Solway Moss,’ Mr Lang relies 
confidently upon Wharton’s 
official despatches, lately pub- 
lished from the Longleat MSS., 
and is able to disprove Froude’s 
allegation that James’s expedi- 
tion was a piece of secret Catho- 
lic strategy. It was not purely 
Catholic, inasmuch as the names 
of many Scottish nobles present 
were inscribed on the roll of 
three hundred and sixty notable 
heretics which James V. had in 
his pocket: it was no surprise 
to the English, for Dacre, as 
is known from the Hamilton 
Papers, had bought the secret 
from a Scot for twenty nobles, 
and had given timely warning 
to the Warden. The author 
cares not to conceal his gratifi- 
cation (why should he?) in 
confuting Knox’s elaborate nar- 
rative, “with Biblical paral- 
lels,” upon which Froude relied, 
and in showing that the issue 
of that day was no proof that 
Providence is exclusively Prot- 
estant. Wharton makes no par- 
ade of Providence, but attrib- 
utes his success to early infor- 
mation, careful reconnoitring, 
and the judicious use to which 
he put his excellent cavalry. 
Mr Lang makes light of the 
alleged discontent of the Scot- 
tish nobles with the new com- 
mander of the forces, Oliver 
Sinclair, an ordinary gentleman 
of cloak and sword. He quotes, 
with neutral comment, the story 
of the Venetian Secretary in 
England, who lays the whole 
blame of the rout upon the 
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treachery of Lord Maxwell, 
leader of the Lutheran party. 
If Maxwell and the other nobles 
were indeed hearty in their ser- 
vice, then have their descen- 
dants at this day much occasion 
to blush for the unsoldierlike 
handling of their men. Scot- 
land paid dearly for their blun- 
ders and carelessness in presence 
of such a good soldier as Whar- 
ton. Many a time had she 
mourned for the Flowers of the 
Forest lying in sheaves, stark 
and bloody, on the stricken tield ; 
but it had ever been their eager- 
ness to close that drove them to 
their doom, their disdain of 
English arrows, and their faith 
in Scottish pikes. But at Sol- 
way Moss the national scutcheon 
took a grievous smirch ; droves 
of prisoners, only half reluctant, 
were driven across the Border 
by Wharton’s force, which was 
not a third in number of that of 
James. Well might the heart- 
broken, shame-stricken king 
repeat wearily as he lay dying 
—*“ Fie, fled Oliver !” 

As one follows the narrative 
of the kingdom through the 
wasteful and bloody centuries, 
it touches one to note the wist- 
ful longing for peace and good 
government never absent from 
the thoughts of those purer 
and keener intellects that could 
sink private ambition or in- 
terest. Most of the shameful 
and often stupid treason which 
stained the record of almost 
every family of repute may be 
accounted as the working of 
sheer greed of power and place. 
It seems very shocking to us, in 
these days of etiolated passions, 
Newcastle and other _pro- 
grammes, when it would be as 
gross an outrage to suspect 
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any Liberal Minister of pro- 
moting a particular measure 
from a desire to catch votes as 
it would be to impute to a Tory 
a desire to “dish the Whigs.” 
Politicians of all parties, devoid 
of any wish to murder the 
Queen, to kidnap the Prince 
of Wales, or to hand over 
the country to the Emperor 
William, may with all pro- 
priety stand and pray thus 
with themselves: ‘God, we 
thank Thee that we are not as 
these Douglases were, or these 
Homes, or these Maxwells.” 
Yet a great many of these per- 
petual conspiracies must have 
had their birth in sheer despair ; 
things seemed past mending, 
and must be ended; men, we 
may be sure, persuaded them- 
selves that they were acting as 
patriotically in dethroning a 


king or putting an obnoxious 
peer out of the way as those 
who now spend so much money 
and diligence in turning out 


the Government. Modern me- 
thods may be less reprehensible 
and, on the whole, better for 
society at large, but they 
won't furnish material for such 
a readable chronicle as Mr 
Lang’s. 

The idea of a united king- 
dom—one crown, one island— 
was never abandoned by the 
far-sighted. But the project, so 
near accomplishment when the 
frail life of the Maid of Nor- 
way ebbed away on the grey 
northern sea, was almost driven 
out of practical politics by 
James V.’s choice of a queen 
from Catholic France instead 
of the heiress of Protestant 
England. After James’s death 
the boot was on the other leg, 
as the saying is. “If you had 
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the las,” said Otterburn, quoted 
by Sadleyr, the English am- 
bassador at Holyrood, “and we 
the lad, we coulde be well con- 
tent with it; but I cannot 
beleve that your nacyon coulde 
agree to have a Scotte to be 
Kyng of England; and lyke- 
wise I assure you that our 
nacyon, being a stout nacyon, 
will never agree to have an 
Englishman to be King of 
Scotland; and though the 
whole nobilite of the realme 
wolde consent unto it, yet our 
comen people and the stones 
in the streete wolde ryse and 
rebelle agenst it.” 

Therefore the old condition 
of things was to go on—burn- 
ings and raidings, driving of 
cattle, slaying and capturing 
of men—till the mills of God 
should grind out a new destiny 
for the “‘nacyons,” and men of 
the same race and language 
should at length find that it 
was possible to dwell on differ- 
ent sides of an imaginary line, 
without perpetually flying at 
each other’s throats. Mr Lang’s 
budget is a great deal too full 
to permit him to stuff it with 
many details; but to illustrate 
the character of the warfare to 
which generation after gener- 
ation of English and Scots grew 
up, a brief extract may be per- 
mitted here from one of the 
reports made by the English 
Warden to his Government. 
It is headed “Exploits dooa 
uppon the Scottis,” and shows 
the “bag” from Ist July to 
30th November 1544. 


Touns [farmhouses], towers, 
stedes, barnekyns, parish 
churches, _ bastell - houses 
[spoyled and burnt] . 

Scots slain , 
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816 
10,386 
12,492 
1,296 
850 


Prisoners taken 
Nolt [cattle] 

Shepe ; ‘ 
Nags and geldings 
Bolls of corn 


Insight gear [furnishing] : = 


To the list of another year is 
added the note— 


“Grete quantite of insight brought 
awaye, over and besydes a grete 
quantite of corne and insight and a 
greate nombre of all sortes of catail 
burned in the townes and howss, and 
is not numbred in the lettres, and 
menye menne also hurt.” 


The last phases of this war- 
fare were the most horrible. 
The atrocities alleged against 
Wallace at Hexham, and the 
butchery with which Edward I. 
signalised the sack of Berwick, 
stand out distinct from the 
general character of the war 
of independence, which was 
generally conducted on fair 
lines, often modified by quix- 
otic chivalry. But, as we ap- 
proach the close of the long 
strife between the nations, a 
new and sinister glare floods 
the scene, shed from the bale- 
fires of religious controversy. 
It is difficult to treat dispas- 
sionately, even at this day, 
of the behaviour of Catho- 
lics and Protestants to each 
other; and one becomes con- 
scious of more gall in Mr Lang’s 
ink as he writes the last chapter 
of the volume—The Tragedy of 
the Cardinal. His sympathies 
are manifestly with the old 
faith; those of most of his 
Scottish readers will be with 
the new: it is here, therefore, 
that offence, if offence there be, 
1s most likely to be found. The 
author would have carried more 
persons with him had Cardinal 
Beaton presented a worthier 
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figure, but the best light Mr 
Lang can throw upon him re- 
veals few but ugly features. 


“He resisted the ambition of 
Henry VIII., carrying on the policy 
of Bishop Kennedy, and of Lamber- 
ton and Frazer, and the other prelates 
who backed Wallace and Bruce in the 
War of Independence. His motives, 
of course, were no more purely senti- 
mental than those of Bishop Kennedy 
or other politicians. Beaton was a 
great ecclesiastic of the Renaissance : 
he may have been as sceptical as 
many of his peers. In fighting for 
the Church and against England he 
was fighting for his own hand, for 
wealth and power—his own and that 
of the clergy. . . . Against him were 
the utterly unscrupulous ambition of 
Henry ; the wealth and arms of Eng- 
land ; the hired partisans of England 
among the nobles, and the rapid 
spread of the new ideas. In resisting 
all these he displayed unrivalled 
tenacity, great political courage 
(though his personal bravery has been 
impeached), with much craft and 
subtlety, it is to be feared with entire 
ruthlessness, and with unwearying 
resolution. . . . Beaton was no saint ; 
he lived in open relations with Mari- 
oun or Mariot Ogilvy (a lady of the 
House of Airlie), by whom he had a 
family. His wealth was unapostolic. 
He rarely appears as a patron of 
learning —the times were too con- 
fused. He put into force the laws of 
the land against heresy, just as More 
did, and as Henry himself was doing, 
though in some respects with less 
cruelty. In brief, he was a great 
ecclesiastical statesman of the time, 
but to call him (as some do) ‘the in- 
famous Beaton’ is to show a lack of 
the historical sense, and blindness to 
historical perspective.” 


We remain unconvinced. 
Laying aside his conventional 
attributes as a “ great ecclesi- 
astical statesman,” what epithet 
more precisely fits that digni- 
tary of the Church who, living 
in cynically flagrant sin him- 
self, burnt humble heretics 
wholesale (he hired fifty-four 
cart-horses in one day to con- 
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vey his victims to the stake), 
and drowned “a woman for 
praying to God and Christ 
rather than to the Virgin when 
in childbed”? If to pronounce 
such actions and such a life 
infamous, no matter what may 
have been other actions and 
other lives at the time, be in- 
consistent with historical sense 
and perspective, so much the 
worse for history: they must 
for ever remain stamped with 
infamy. In an age when so 
many and so better souls were 
dismissed by the assassin’s blade, 
we can find no special tears to 
shed for the victim—no special 
vials of wrath to invoke upon 
his butchers. The rugged, un- 
lovely figure of John Knox, 
with all his venom and _ acri- 
mony, even with so much of 
the falsehood imputed to him 
by Mr Lang as may be his due, 
compels from us a reverence 
which the gross Cardinal can 
never command. When Mr 
Lang sighs — “with David 
Beaton slain and with Knox 
hurrying forward to assume a 
power greater than Beaton’s, 
we may say of old Catholic 
Scotland, as said the dying 
Cardinal, ‘ Fie, all is gone!’” 
—we can allow it so to go, feel- 
ing that it had passed beyond 
redemption. 

Nevertheless, the ferocity was 
not all upon the Cardinal’s side. 
Let no man ride away with that 
notion. Henry VIII.’s political 
wooing was tiger-like in its 
savagery. His Privy Council 
sent orders to Hertford, com- 
manding the field force in Scot- 
land in 15438, that he was to 
burn and destroy, “ putting 
man, woman, and child to fire 
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and sword without exception 
where resistance shall be made 
against you.” That traitorous 
Scot, Sir George Douglas, re- 
peatedly warned Henry in his 
letters that he would never 
win Scotland, “by reason of 
the extreme war that is used 
in killing women and young 
children.” 

We have written frankly on 
certain views in which we can- 
not concur with the author, but 
that does not one whit detract 
from our welcome to this work 
nor our enjoyment in its per- 
usal. We willingly leave to 
others the task of criticising 
style, boggling over colloquial- 
isms, and complaining of a few 
obscurities. The last arise 
chiefly from the author assum- 
ing too much acquaintance with 
historical detail on the part of 
his reader, as in 1544, when 
Arran is referred to as having 
“unleashed a Protestant Do- 
minican preacher whom the 
people were anxious to lynch.” 
But before closing this remark- 
able and delightful volume we 
must be so ungracious as to 
utter a complaint, by reason 
that the notes and the ref- 
erences are huddled together 
inconveniently at the end of 
each chapter, instead of com- 
fortably at the foot of each 
page. What reader is there 
who does not owe some of his 
most succulent morsels of know- 
ledge to information packed 
modestly away in footnotes— 
like those delicate pieces on the 
back of a fowl called by epicures 
les-sots-les-laissent—the savour 
whereof is sadly wasted before 
they can be overtaken several 
pages ahead? 
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AN EPISODE OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 


THE OUTBREAK, 


At the time of the outbreak 
of the Indian Mutiny my brother 
and I were engaged in business 
as indigo-planters and mer- 
chants in Fatehgarh. We 
occupied a bungalow together 
in the civil station on the banks 
of the river Ganges, where we 
led a happy life amid a wide 
circle of friends residing in 
Fatehgarh and the surrounding 
district. Indigo in those days 
was a prosperous manufacture, 
and the life of the merchant lay 
in pleasant places. The Ger- 
mans had not then invented 
aniline to supplant it and wipe 
the “true blue” out of exist- 
ence. The old race of planters, 
whose prestige stood high with 
the natives, and whose verbal 
promise was as good as a bond, 
is fast disappearing, and the 
link that held them in touch 
with the rulers and the people 
will soon be a matter of tra- 
dition. To return, however, to 
the past. Whilst living in 
profound peace, happy in our 
Indian home, strange rumours 
reached our ears, disquieting, 
yet discredited. Presently we 
were startled by news of muti- 
nous regiments, and before we 
could realise what that meant 
reports of outbreaks poured in 
in quick succession, together 
with alarming accounts of mur- 
ders and massacres. The whole 
country seemed perturbed, and 
we were harassed now with 
whispers of the unreliability of 
the 10th Native Infantry, who 
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garrisoned the station and fort. 
Evidence confirmatory of these 
rumours accumulated daily, 
spreading consternation and 
dismay among the residents ; 
and meetings were held hurried- 
ly to concert measures for the 
protection of the ladies and 
children, and to take steps for 
the defence of the station. 
The awkwardness of the 
situation, however, rendered 
unanimity impossible, and para- 
lysed the counsels of the author- 
ities. The military officers, in 
spite of evidence and the trend 
of passing events, refused to 
believe that their sepoys were 
disloyal, and declined to do 
anything that might savour of 
distrust. Under the circum- 
stances, the civil authorities 
were unable to take the initia- 
tive, and they refused to aban- 
don the station as long as the 
sepoys were held together. It 
was their plain duty to stick to 
their posts, though convinced of 
the insecurity of their position. 
It was a most painful dilemma, 
and the lives of something like 
300 Europeans hung’ upon 
prompt action. The roads to 
Cawnpore and Agra were still 
open, and escape was still pos- 
sible for the majority if measures 
were instantly adopted for their 
removal. The unofficial resi- 
dents, fully alive to the emer- 
gency, resolved upon taking the 
matter into their own hands. 
They decided to secure boats for 
themselves and their families, 
28 
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and to hold them in readiness to 
quit the station at a moment’s 
notice and to pull down to 
Cawnpore, which, equipped as 
it was with a strong European 
garrison and easy of access 
under any circumstances, we 
never doubted for an instant 
would be safe. The civil author- 
ities and others unconnected 
‘with the regiment joined in the 
scheme, and the great body of 
planters, merchants, and mis- 
sionaries lost no time in provid- 
ing the boats, which, it was 
arranged, should be moored 
under the magistrate’s bunga- 
low, ready to cast off at a given 
signal. We all slept either on 
the boats or in the houses of 
friends in their vicinity. Our 
lives during the period of sus- 
pense and waiting were any- 
thing but enviable. The heat 
was awful, and every hour was 
rendered terrible by alarms by 
day, while by night the bazaar- 
men shouted and discharged 
firearms to keep off marauders, 
and the dogs howled in sym- 
pathy, making night hideous 
and chasing away rest. We 
were painfully distracted, and 
in every mind the wish was 
uppermost that the crisis might 
come and relieve us of the in- 
tolerable tension of inaction and 
suspense. 

I think it was on the 3rd of 
June that the news arrived of 
the mutiny of the 9th Native 
Infantry at Aligarh, a neigh- 


WE LEAVE 
It is almost certain that had 


matters ended there that night 
the whole trouble would have 
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bouring station. It was re. 
ported that the mutineers were 
marching on Fatehgarh, from 
which they were then a day’s 
march distant. The effect of 
this rumour was electrical. The 
residents hurried to the boats, 
there to await eventualities and 
the signal that was to sever 
them from their cherished 
homes. The conduct of the 
10th on that occasion was as 
exemplary as it was unexpected. 
They obeyed the orders of their 
commandant cheerfully, and 
showed no indication of a dis- 
position to fraternise with the 
9th. The spy with letters from 
the mutineers was given up 
to the colonel, whose orders to 
barricade and defend the roads 
were carried out with alacrity. 
Every preparation was made to 
give the invaders a warm re- 
ception; but whether the sta- 
tion would have stood the test 
of actual attack is problematical. 
The immediate effect, however, 
was satisfactory, as the would- 
be invaders, getting wind of the 
doings at Fatehgarh, prudently 
turned their faces in the direc- 
tion of Delhi. I may here men- 
tion that the 10th, having served 
in Burmah, whither they were 
conveyed in ships, and having 
thus crossed the “black waters, 

were looked upon as outcasts, 
and regarded with suspicion and 
distrust. This fact no doubt 
influenced the course of action 
taken by the 9th. 


FATEHGARH. 


passed over quietly and events 
have taken a different tur. 
Unhappily the colonel found 1 
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necessary to remove the treasure 
from the collector’s office to a 
place of greater safety, and the 
sight of the great bags of rupees 
roved too much for his men, 
who lost all control of them- 
selves and clamoured for their 
custody, refusing to obey orders 
or to listen to reason, and threat- 
ening violence to their officers. 
The confusion and disturbance 
were great, and the din of the 
bazaars redoubled. The news 
of this incident, together with 
the report of the subsequent 
looting of the treasure, was con- 
veyed to us at midnight, magni- 
fied and exaggerated as only 
native gossip can be; and the 
sudden blazing of .a large stack 
of thatching grass, suggesting 
the firing of bungalows, com- 
pleted our consternation. There 
was no further need to await 
the long-looked-for signal for 
departure. The fleet of some- 
thing like twenty boats cast off 
and dropped down the stream, 
the majority of the occupants 
never to return again. 

Who can possibly describe 
what passed through the minds 
of those unhappy voyagers? 
The youthful members of the 
party, unable to realise the 
forlorn nature of the move and 
supported by the natural buoy- 
ancy of their spirits, refused to 
be cast down by the gloomy 
outlook. But the agonies of 
fathers and mothers, torn from 
their homes, with fortunes 
wrecked and their dear ones 
in dire danger, were terrible ; 
and how earnest must have 
been their appeals to heaven 
for deliverance from the cruel 
hands of the enemy ! 

Slowly the long line of strag- 
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gling boats drifted with the 
sluggish stream, the native 
boatmen toiling wearily at their 
unwieldy oars, producing just 
enough way to keep the boats’ 
heads straight while the Euro- 
peans, armed with their sporting 
guns and rifles, kept a sharp 
look-out and urged the labouring 
manjis (boatmen) with promises 
and threats. By daylight next 
morning we had put eight or 
ten miles between us and Fateh- 
garh, our progress having been 
delayed by the frequent ground- 
ing of the boats in the shallows. 
By break of day unforeseen 
difficulties and dangers began 
to manifest themselves, fore- 
shadowing worse to come. Our 
hopes that the villagers would 
not be hostile or molest our 
passage were rudely dispelled 
at Singhirampur, a large village 
situated on a prominent height 
of the river-bank. Here the 
inhabitants turned out in force 
and demanded immediate sur- 
render, emphasising their threats 
with a discharge of matchlocks, 
A prompt reply from the boats 
soon undeceived the fellows, and 
we rapidly pulled through the 
fire without sustaining any loss 
or damage. 

The small guard of Oudh 
Thakurs provided by Koer 
Hardeo Buksh—a powerful tal- 
ukhdar in Oudh—for the pro- 
tection of Mr Probyn, the mag- 
istrate, whose friendship he had 
won, foreseeing greater dangers 
ahead, counselled the party not 
to proceed farther without con- 
sulting Hardeo Buksh. A mes- 
senger was despatched to him 
at once, while we continued on 
our journey to the mouth of the 
Ramganga, there to await his 
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reply. On our way down we were 
joined by a party of three or 
four officers of the 10th, who had 
been rescued by a few Sikhs of 
that regiment and hurried away 
out of danger when the revolt 
broke out on the night of the 
3rd. They had seized a boat 
and waited for some time in the 
hope of picking up other strag- 
glers ; but when none appeared, 
had cast off, falling in with us, 
as has been said, near Singhi- 
rampur. They told us that they 
had been fired upon and driven 
off by their own men, and owed 
their lives to the four Sikhs who 
had rescued them. Of the fate of 
their brother officers, from whom 
they got separated in the con- 
fusion, they could give us no 
information, and concluded that 
they must have fallen victims 
to the fury of the rebels. 

On reaching the Ramganga, 
the boats were fastened on the 
low-lying banks facing the 
frowning heights of Kusumkhor 
on the opposite shore, there to 
await Hardeo Buksh’s answer, 
and to take counsel as to what 
we had better do next. As 
Hardeo Buksh lived fifteen miles 
from where we were, some pre- 
cious hours were lost. During 
the interval we watched the 
movements of the Kusumkhor 
villagers, who were assembled 
in considerable numbers, ac- 
tively engaged in making pre- 
parations to oppose our progress, 
The delay sorely tried the pa- 
tience of the party, for every 
moment lost multiplied our 
dangers and made the chances 
of escape more difficult, if not 
impossible ; and the majority 
chafed under the ordeal and 
raised loud protests against the 
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folly of sacrificing the chance 
of reaching Cawnpore and trust- 
ing to Hardeo Buksh and his 
undisciplined villagers for pro- 
tection. 

Probyn, to whose safety 
Hardeo Buksh was _ pledged, 
remained firm, as he relied 
implicitly on the promise of 
the Rajput chief, and he coun- 
selled the party to be patient 
and not reject the protection 
offered, but to join him and 
proceed up the river to his 
garhi, and wait there till the 
storm blew over, when we 
could return to Fatehgarh. 
Feeling, however, ran _ high, 
and the recollection of the ter- 
rible massacres that had been 
perpetrated recently in all diree- 
tions had shaken our confidence. 
The fugitives, who numbered 
nearly 200, refused to believe 
that Hardeo Buksh could be 
trusted, if attacked by disciplined 
sepoys, to risk his all in our de- 
fence, and, with the exception 
of about 40, elected to proceed 
to Cawnpore, preferring to face 
the dangers rather than aban- 
don the certainty of finding 
safety there. (A few words in 
anticipation will tell the tale 
of the fate of those unhappy 
souls, who, after encountering 
much difficulty and danger, 
succeeded in reaching Cawn- 
pore, only, alas! to fall into the 
hands of the Nana. He cap- 
tured the boats opposite Bithur, 
and conveyed the fugitives 
prisoners to Cawnpore, where 
he placed them in confinement 
in the Savada Koti, almost 
within sight of Wheeler's 1- 
trenchment. It is said that the 
safety of their lives was solemnly 
promised by the notorious ruffian 
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before the party surrendered, 
and he massacred every soul in 
cold blood, casting the bodies 
of the dead and dying into a 
well in the compound. On the 
recapture of the station by 
General Havelock the bodies 
were found and exhumed.) 

To return to my narrative. 
After our separation we few 
followed the fortunes of Probyn 
and trekked up the Ramganga, 
a small stream capable of navi- 
gation by boats of light draught 
only: the passage, therefore, 
was slow and tedious. On ar- 
rival at Dharampur we were 
met by Hardeo Buksh, and by 
him escorted to the garhi (in- 
trenched fort), where in times 
of danger the chief could muster 
500 men or more of his retainers 
in defence of the stronghold. 
The sight of the defences was 
by no means reassuring. They 
consisted of an irregular low 
bund, which in times of flood 
kept the waters out of the 
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place, and was in_ conse- 
quence then unassailable, and 
in the dry season was capable 
of offering considerable resist- 
ance to undisciplined matchlock- 
men, but was of no value 
against guns and trained troops. 
The accommodation available 
within the enclosure was poor 
and limited, affording no com- 
fort and but little shelter to 
our party. A couple of rusty 
old ship’s carronades of ancient 
design and a supply of ammu- 
nition were unearthed from 
remote fields and mounted in 
front of Hardeo Buksh’s dwell- 
ing. To judge from their 
appearance, they were more 
dangerous to the users than 
they would have proved to an 
enemy ; nevertheless, the pres- 
tige of guns was great. The 
top (gun) possessed a moral 
value which was not to be 
despised. It was dreaded by 
the sepoy and the rabble 
alike. 


BACK IN FATEHGARH. 


_A very short stay sufficed to 
discourage the party, and the 
conviction grew that Hardeo 
Buksh had undertaken more 
than he could perform, although 
the brave Thakur put on a 
firm front and determined to 
meet his fate like a true Rajput. 
The discomfort experienced by 
the ladies and children, coupled 
with the growing feeling of 
Insecurity, developed dissatis- 
faction, and numerous were the 
regrets expressed at the terrible 
blunder that had been com- 
mitted in not risking the pas- 
Sage to Cawnpore. We had 


thus, as we thought, sacrificed 
certain safety, and placed our- 
selves in hopeless jeopardy in 
miserableDharampur. Happily, 
at this juncture, the gratifying 
and surprising intelligence was 
brought to us that the 10th 
were holding out loyally, and 
that all was quiet at Fatehgarh. 
This was indeed a_ totally 
unlooked -for turn of events. 
Probyn at once determined to 
return to the station, to as- 
certain in person the true state 
of affairs. He was joined by 
the three refugee officers of the 
10th, From them we after- 
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wards learnt how it came about 
that the regiment was held 
together after the outbreak on 
the night of the 3rd, which 
drove the residents forth upon 
their disastrous voyage to Cawn- 
pore and compelled our fellow- 
fugitives to fly for their lives. 

It will be remembered that 
up to the time the treasure was 
ordered to be removed the 
sepoys had behaved admirably, 
but that the sight of the rupees 
had proved too much for the 
men and led to the midnight 
disturbance. That critical oc- 
casion had demonstrated the 
stuff the colonel was made of. 
In spite of the threatened vio- 
lence of the men, he refused to 
believe that the day was lost, 
and, by an extraordinary display 
of tact and reckless courage, 
seconded by Captain Vibart of 
the 2nd Bengal Cavalry and the 
senior officers of the regiment, 
he succeeded in rallying the 
native officers and _ veterans, 
and by the promise of placing 
the treasure under the guard of 
the men pacified the . younger 
soldiers and _ restored order. 
Next day, at the request of the 
colonel, the entire regiment re- 
newed their oath of allegiance— 
stipulating, however, that their 
past deeds were to be over- 
looked, and that they were not 
to be required to fire upon 
their brother sepoys. This was 
a strange condition. The 
colonel, however, had no alter- 
native, and wisely yielded, 
trusting to good fortune to save 
the station from being invaded 
by the mutineers, and thus to 
weather the storm. 

Order had _ followed, and 
Fatehgarh had remained quiet. 
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On Probyn’s arrival all seemed 
tranquil; but the conditions 
under which the sepoys were 
held together were  unsatis- 
factory in the extreme, and his 
long experience of, and insight 
into, the native character con- 
vinced him that the security of 
the station was delusive. The 
hope upon which the officers 
relied, that Fatehgarh might 
escape invasion, was that of a 
drowning man clutching at a 
straw. Was it indeed so sure 
that they were safe from at- 
tack? And could they, in the 
event of such a catastrophe, 
count on the repeated success of 
the tactics which had previous- 
ly turned the 9th from their 
purpose? The sequel will show. 

Probyn returned to us con- 
firmed in his opinion that 
Dharampur was safer than the 
station. It was obvious that 
the sepoys, if unmolested, would 
remain staunch. If they fol- 
lowed their bhai-bands (brothers) 
and joined the majority, Fateh- 
garh was no place to be in. 
British rule no longer extending 
beyond the range of the sepoy 
guns, the district did not re- 
quire Probyn’s presence. He 
therefore joined his family and 
friends, resolving by all means 
in his power to advise his party 
to remain at Dharampur, ™ 
spite of its discomforts and 
drawbacks, as being the safer 
haven of the two. His surprise 
may be imagined when, 
approaching the garh, he found 
the party mounted on_ horses 
and elephants on their way to 
Fatehgarh. Nothing would 1- 
duce them to alter their pu 
pose. He expostulated and 
pleaded in vain. Their resollt- 
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tio was fixed; and all, with 
the exception of Probyn and his 
family, and Edwards, the fugi- 
tive collector of Badaon, took 
their departure, under the de- 
lusive impression that Fateh- 
garh could not possibly be more 
unsafe than Dharampur. They 
were amazed at Probyn’s folly 
and infatuation in not being able 
to see what was so obvious to 
them. To Probyn the parting 
from his friends under such cir- 
cumstances was most distress- 
ing. He sat down dejected 
and sorrowful, his head buried 
between his two hands, and his 
elbows on his knees, absorbed 
in his own sad thoughts. 

The officers who had returned 
were promptly placed under 
arrest by the colonel on their 
arrival for desertion. This gave 
the old native officers an oppor- 
tunity to display their goodwill 
and loyalty. They repaired to 
the colonel, and interceded for 
the luckless culprits, pleading 
the necessity for their presence 
with the men, and the impolicy 
of depriving the regiment of 
their leaders when officers were 
few and their want urgent. 
The colonel reluctantly yielded, 
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and they were permitted to 
return to duty. Jack Sepoy 
scored in the estimation of his 
commandant. 

On our arrival from Dhar- 
ampur we were gratified by the 
aspect of affairs. Perfect peace 
prevailed. The bungalows that 
we thought had been committed 
to the flames stood intact. 
Everything looked reassuring. 
The sepoys were doing duty 
admirably. The jail was guard- 
ed as before, and the lakhs of 
treasure reposed in safety on 
the parade. There was noth- 
ing to impress us with the 
gloom and distrust which Pro- 
byn professed to feel. Our 
spirits revived under the sooth- 
ing influence, and we began 
to indulge in the hope that 
the worst was over and that 
Fatehgarh would survive the 
convulsion. 

The residents returned to 
their deserted houses, retiring 
at night, as a precautionary 
measure, to the shelter of the 
fort wall. We all slept in the 
open on the high river - bank, 
near the residence of Major 
Robertson, the superintendent 
of the gun-carriage factory. 


THE 1OTH MUTINY AT LAST. 


As the days passed our hopes 
grew stronger, until the news 
reached us that the 41st Native 
Infantry, who had mutinied at 
Sitapur in Oudh, and had 
murdered their officers and the 
residents, were marching on 
Fatehgarh on their way to 
Delhi. They were said to be 
two marches from the station. 
This unlooked - for intelligence 


froze our blood. We could not 
but remember with alarm the 
conditions under which the 10th 
were kept together. The in- 
trepid colonel, still hopeful and 
undaunted, rose once more to 
the occasion, inspiring confi- 
dence by the example of his 
untiring energy. He at once 
set about destroying the bridge 
of boats, and sunk every boat 
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for miles on either side of the 
river. The sepoys executed his 
orders with cheerful prompti- 
tude; and the 41st, hearing 
this, changed their course, and 
chose a road many miles higher 
up the river. 

The news of this gave us 
fresh hope, and we thought 
that they would march straight 
on to Delhi, as the 9th had 
done, and leave Fatehgarh in 
peace. We soon discovered, 
however, that after crossing 
the river the 41st had negoti- 
ated with the Nawab of Far- 
ukhabad to place him on the 
gaddi (throne) as ruler of the 
district, and to drive the British 
out of the station. They had 
also opened a correspondence 
with the 10th in order to induce 
them to rise and destroy us and 
divide the treasure with them. 
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On entering the city of Far- 
ukhabad, and proclaiming the 
Nawab ruler, the 41st called 
upon the 10th to join them. 
The latter, apprehending the 
loss of the treasure, which they 
had regarded as their own, re- 
solved not to be outdone. They 
therefore rose during the night 
in anticipation, released the 
prisoners in the jail, and, warn- 
ing off their officers, who slept 
amongst them on the parade, 
prepared to quit the station 
with the treasure loaded on 
bullocks and ponies. The vali- 
ant efforts of the devoted 
colonel proved unavailing to 
prevent the outbreak. His 
men at last forsook him and 
went the way others had 
gone before them, refraining, 
however, from molesting the 
officers. 


MY ADVENTUROUS ESCAPE, 


I got separated from the 
others on the night of the 
mutiny, and was a fugitive hid- 
ing in a neighbouring village. 
I had foolishly disregarded the 
warnings of my brother, and 
instead of assembling with the 
others in the fort at night had 
slept in our house, unconscious 
of the momentous events that 
had transpired on the parade- 
ground. As was usual with me, 
I had risen early in the morn- 
ing, and was amusing myself 
stalking a porpoise in the river 
when my brother’s old bearer, 
who was left as guardian of the 
house, shouted out to me in 
great alarm, in the familiar 
tone of an old servant, impa- 
tient at my recklessness and 


indifference, “ Ache shikar sujhi 
hai: Paltan bigar gai: deko 
tumarhi shikar ne ho jai!” 
(Fine sport you have found: 
the regiment has risen: see 
that you do not become an 
object of sport !) 

I rushed up the bank in hot 
haste and asked the old man 
what I had better do. He 
hurried me indoors and made 
me throw off my clothes, dis- 
guising me in native attire. 
then hastened to the iron safe, 
took out all the cash and valu- 
ables, and buried them in a heap 
of indigo-seed refuse, together 
with two rifles, and pointed out 
the spot to the old man. [also 
wrapped 200 rupees round my 
waist, and secreted as many 4 
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I could in my shoes. Finally, 
arming myself with a single- 
barrel pistol, I slipped into a 
hide go-down and told the ser- 
vant to lock me in, the prevail- 
ing notion in my mind being, 
that after the sepoys had looted 
and burnt down the house they 
would quit, leaving the unclean 
hides and tallow, with which 
the go-down was stored, un- 
touched. I could then creep 
out under cover of the night, and 
escape to the fort, two miles off. 

Through the chinks of the 
door I kept watch, and could 
see the sepoys looting the house, 
while swarms of villagers hung 
about to complete the plunder 
of what they left. Our poor 


dogs were shot as soon as seen. 
Their piteous howls and the 
noise and scrambling outside 
for the moment wnnerved me, 
and I earnestly prayed that I 


might be delivered from the 
hand of these merciless fiends. 
The gratitude which I felt in 
having been mercifully con- 
cealed was indescribable. The 
sepoys, as I had anticipated, 
took their departure, and the 
mob now attempted to force 
the door. For safety, I quickly 
retired to the farthest end of 
the building and hid myself 
under the hides, where I lay for 
hours, patiently awaiting the 
advent of darkness in order to 
attempt my escape. The heat 
in the close air of the go-down 
in the hottest month of the 
year, and the foul stench of 
the hides and tallow, were ter- 
rible beyond conception. Later 
in the afternoon the lock of the 
door was smashed by a gang of 
butchers and chamars who came 
to loot the hides, rushing in and 
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carrying them off on their heads 
by scores. 

When night set in my oppor- 
tunity presented itself, and I 
made up my mind to try and 
make my escape. Following 
the example of the looters, I 
took up a hide, and, covering 
myself with it, I passed out 
with the others, and gained the 
open undetected. The faithful 
old bearer had never left the 
vicinity of my hiding - place. 
The moment I emerged through 
the crowd he recognised me, 
and edging up to me, he led 
me by signs out of harm’s way. 
I threw down the hide, which 
was picked up by a. chamar 
servant, who was also in wait- 
ing with the bearer. He did 
this in order not to attract 
notice, and, taking the lead, he 
bade me follow him to his vil- 
lage, about a mile off, where 
he proposed to secrete me. On 
passing the gateway of Mr 
Maclean’s large house we en- 
countered a gang of villagers 
hastening to join in the loot. 
My white face betrayed me, 
and I was at once recognised 
as a “saheb.” The men sur- 
rounded me, intending violence : 
seeing danger, I drew my pistol 
and threatened to shoot the first 
man who laid hands on me. 
The leader stepped forward and 
told me that that would be of 
no avail, as they were too many 
for me, but that if I quietly 
gave up what I had they would 
let me pass unmolested. They 
had taken it for granted that, 
being a saheb, I must have 
money and valuables on my 
person. I was able to converse 
with them in their own gawari 
(patois), and therefore in a 
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position to make terms. Hav- 
ing sworn them to let me go 
unharmed on giving up the 
pistol, I fired it off in the air, 
and handed it to the leader. 
The villain grabbed it, and the 
mob instantly seized me, hust- 
ling me roughly in search of 
money. Quick as thought I 
unloosed the band that held my 
rupees, and let them fall ringing 
to the ground, scattering in all 
directions. In the general 
scramble which ensued I was 
set free, and, slipping through 
the crowd, I hurried off with 
my guide, leaving the mob 
fighting for the plunder. 
Arrived at the village which 
was our goal, my cicerone led 
me into a small mud _ hovel, 
where he bade me be seated on 
a charpoy. Throwing myself 
down upon it, I gasped for 
water, for I was consumed with 
a feverish thirst after thirteen 


hours’ confinement in the go- 
down, and the excitement and 
exertion of the past half hour 


had left me prostrate. In after- 
years I have often marvelled 
how I was able to endure the 
fearful heat and_ suffocating 
stench of the hides and tallow. 
It was enough to break down a 
stronger man, and nearly drove 
me out of my senses. I can 
only attribute my surviving 
the ordeal to my youth and 
to the supernatural strength 
with which danger had nerved 
me. 

Whilst resting in the hovel, I 
was alarmed to see a dense 
crowd approaching the village, 
and presently I noticed some- 
thing being carried on a char- 
poy, which was deposited in 
front of my servant’s house. 
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This proved to be a wounded 
chamar, the father of one of the 
gang who had been concerned 
in looting native Christians, 
Seeing me, the crowd turned on 
me with the ery, “ Mar! mar!” 
(kill! kill!) Ganna, my ser- 
vant, terrified by the unex- 
pected peril, drew me into the 
interior of the house, and closing 
the door, boldly stepped out to 
talk to the men who were 
clamouring for my blood. Con- 
trary to my expectations, the 
crowd quieted down and dis- 
persed. 

Left in peace, I lay down to 
rest whilst Ganna’s wife pre- 
pared me some dal and chapattis. 
How I enjoyed that simple 
meal! And how grateful I felt 
to my humble protector! My 
full heart was silently uplifted 
to God for His goodness and 
mercy. I can never forget the 
experiences of that memorable 
day. The excitement of the 
moment had made me quite 
forget the rupees I had secreted 
in my socks: these I now took 
out and made over to Ganna, 
thankful to be able in some 
measure to repay him for his 
kindly services. 

The night passed in sleepless 
anxiety, my conscience smiting 
me for having disregarded the 
wishes of my brother. Morning 
dawned with a fresh crop of 
troubles. Ganna deemed it 
more prudent to remove me 
from the shelter of his house 
to an unfrequented ruin which 
had been used by the chamars 
in peaceful times for salting 
and curing hides. Here Ganna 
hid me, cautioning me to remail 
hidden during daylight. J 
passed five most miserable days 
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in the burning heat and in 
terrible suspense and anxiety, 
until a letter reached me from 
my brother, advising me to 
make my way to the fort as 
best I could under cover of the 
night, before the rebels closed 
the road. 

That very day I arranged 
with Ganna to make the at- 
tempt. At night, disguised as 
a Pathan, and armed with a 
club, we started at nightfall. 
Our road lay through a perilous 
bazaar, which we threaded, how- 
ever, in safety, till we reached 
the farther end of it. Here 
Ganna was recognised by some 
of his acquaintances, and invited 
to a friendly chillam (pipe). I 
must explain that although 
Ganna was a low-caste chamar, 
his musical talents had secured 
him the friendship of men of 
higher caste, with whom he 


had come in contact at wedding 
and convivial feasts, where his 
excellent drum - playing was 
frequently called into’ requisi- 


tin. The present invitation 
was most reluctantly accepted, 
as it was impossible to refuse 
it without exciting suspicion 
and giving offence to his 
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patrons. I, like the rest, 
squatted on my _haunches, 
selecting a dark side of the 
apartment, and smoked the 
chillam through the palm of 
my hands, imitating the others 
as best I could, and passing it 
on to my neighbour. 

Time seemed to creep, and I 
could see that those nearest to 
me were becoming curious about 
the silent stranger. I was 
being closely scrutinised when 
one of the company asked the 
popular dholchi (drummer) who 
his companion was. “A young 
Pathan,” was the ready reply, 
“who had lost his way, and 
whom he was conducting to 
some of his relatives, who lived 
in a lane not far off.’ With 
this explanation, which appar- 
ently satisfied them, he rose to 
take leave of his friends, thank- 
ful that we had escaped detec- 
tion; and hurrying on we 
reached the fort before day- 
break. There I was met by 
my brother and friends, who 
pressed round me to offer me 
their congratulations on my 
escape. How grateful and 
overjoyed I was, I leave the 
reader to imagine. 


IN THE FORT. 


The news of the outbreak 
had reached the fort whilst it 
was still dark. It was the 
memorable 18th of June, when 
the thoughts of many were 
directed towards Delhi, in the 
hope that the recollection of 
Waterloo would inspire our 
troops before its walls. Alas 
for our expectations! It is 
Impossible to convey the faint- 


est idea of the hopeless despair 
that seized upon the residents 
in the face of the awful blow 
that suddenly fell upon us. 
The sepoys on duty in the fort 
still remained at their post 
when they were roused from 
their sleep and told the tragic 
news. They stood facing the 
sepoys in a blank despair, with- 
out arms or any means of escape 
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from the inevitable and immi- 
nent massacre. The men stood 
mute and resigned, surrounded 
by their wives and little ones, 
expecting every moment to be 
their last. By daylight Colonel 
Smith and his officers appeared 
on the scene, followed by a few 
faithful old native officers. The 
old colonel made desperate and 
heroic efforts to save the regi- 
ment, refusing to the last to 
believe that they would leave 
him. The men, however, were 
beyond human control, and 
raved for plunder. The old 
veterans, seeing that the life 
of their loved commander was 
in danger, partly by entreaty, 
partly by force, compelled him 
to retire and seek shelter in the 
fort. Worn out and broken 


down by the blow, the old man 
threw himself on a bench near 
the gateway and buried his 


face in his hands, heart-broken, 
his men standing about him 
sobbing. 

The advent of the colonel was 
sufficient intimation to the de- 
tachment on guard of what had 
occurred outside. Fearful of 
losing their share of the loot 
and of the treasure, they quickly 
hurried off, leaving the Euro- 
peans in full possession of the 
fort. This was an unexpected 
turn of fortune. We at once 
formed up and closed the gate, 
barricaded it, and dragged a 24- 
pounder howitzer, loaded with 
scrap, to guard the entrance. 
From a state of appalling 
despondency, all was now activ- 
ity and action. The residents 
were mustered and told off 
under three separate commands, 
—all under Colonel Smith. The 
posts were defined, and we set 
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to work to strengthen the 
defences. The gun - carriage 
works, which occupied the 
greater part of the space in 
the interior of the fort, were 
ransacked for arms and an- 
munition, and every conceivable 
thing that could be used as a 
weapon was brought out and 
ranged in readiness. Lach 
man armed himself with as 
many muskets and lances as 
he desired, and three light brass 
field-guns, which were kept in 
store as patterns, were hauled 
up on the walls and placed in 
position. In the magazine were 
found several cases of _ball- 
cartridge and a few cases of 
blank. The latter were broken 
up and used for the guns, while 
pieces of iron and scrap served 
for grape and round-shot. 
Grain and _ food - supplies, 
meanwhile, were being laid in 
from the bazaar outside the 
fort, and a party with some 
scores of coolies were levelling 
the mechanics’ bungalows and 
the outhouses under the walls 
outside. Inside, the guns, as 
has been said, were being placed 
in position, and _half-wrought 
timber wheel-naves piled up to 
raise the breastworks where 
they were too low to afford 
protection. The ladies were 
busy breaking up blank car- 
tridges, and filling stockings 
for the gun ammunition, while 
the engineers and foremen of 
the works were cutting up 
thick bar iron in the smithy to 
serve as shot; bolts and nuts 
and scrap, filled in gummy- 
bags, supplied the place o 
grape. As there were only 
three field-guns that we could 
mount on the bastions, the ul 
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important places were mounted 
with empty gun-carriages: a 
black shield hid their naked- 
ness, and wooden muzzle-stops 
fixed to the centre of the shields 
sufficed to complete the decep- 
tion, and, when the siege began, 
drew, as we hoped, the fire of 
the enemy’s guns until de- 
molished. 


THE 


Two days after my entry, 
the working party engaged in 
demolishing the bungalows and 
outhouses were dispersed by 
the sepoys before the work 
was completed ; and early next 
morning, whilst it was still 
dark, the two field-guns aban- 
doned by the 10th. boomed out 
with round-shot. Every man 
was on the alert. Not a shot 
was returned, whilst the enemy’s 
missiles passed snorting vici- 
ously over our heads. The 
word was passed round that 
we were not to fire until the 
enemy approached near enough 
to make our fire effective. In 
silence and anxiety we waited 
till daylight could reveal what 
we had to expect, feeling sure 
that that day would be our 
last ; for it was impossible, with 
our garrison of thirty, to oppose 
the simultaneous attack of fifty 
ladders, with the enemy out- 
numbering us by 100 to 1. 
We sat grim and determined, 
like tigers at bay, in defence of 
our lives and those dear to us, 
Watching at the embrasures. 
Presently guns ceased firing, 
and as the day dawned they 
opened fire again from another 
quarter, 
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All this while the 41st, afraid 
to attack us, were nevertheless 
themselves making great pre- 
parations to carry the fort by 
storm. Our spies reported that 
fifty ladders for this purpose 
were being got ready, and we 
were warned that the fort 
would be assailed from fifty 
directions simultaneously. 


SIEGE, 


We now began to distinguish 
the array of force against which 
we had to contend. The cavalry 
were drawn up to cover the 
roads on our right, and the 
skirmishers advanced, covering 
the whole ground in front, 
followed by innumerable groups 
with ladders, and, emboldened 
by our silence, the skirmishers 
advanced to within fifty yards 
of our muskets. The sharp 
crack of a rifle gave the signal 
to open fire, and each man went 
deliberately to work with scores 
of spare muskets at his elbow. 
The rapidity of our fire sur- 
prised the enemy. They could 
not understand who our allies 
could be. Was it possible that 
their spies had deceived them 
as to our numbers? Our bullets 
showered amongst them and 
quickly thinned their ranks. 
The ladder-bearers, who had 
made a bold push on approach- 
ing the walls, fell in numbers. 
The survivors wavered, dropped 
their burdens, and bolted out of 
range, disorganised and dis- 
comfited, their supporters in 
the rear with them, leaving the 
the entire field clear. 

Our joy and elation at this 
unexpected result were great, 
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and our despondent spirits rose 
high. But at the south-west 
corner of the bastion, which 
could not be covered by our 
fire, the enemy had met with 
better success, and had managed 
to plant two or three ladders. 
Fortunately for us, these were 
too short by several feet, and 
the assailants were seen before 
they could scramble over the 
walls, their bright swords flash- 
ing in the morning light. It 
was a critical moment; but the 
half-dozen men who guarded 
this weak spot hurled them 
down with the long lances with 
which they were armed, and 
completed their route by push- 
ing over the heavy timber naves 
off the breastworks, sweeping 
the ladders clear, and driving 
the enemy back with great loss. 
At nightfall the ladders were 
safely hooked and pulled up 
inside out of harm’s way. 

As the skirmishers fell back 
the cavalry retired, and the 
guns ceased wasting ammuni- 
tion, for the shots, with few 
exceptions which hit the walls 
and buried themselves harm- 
lessly in the mud, passed screech- 
ing over the fort into the river 
behind. No casualties had 
occurred on our side. Towards 
evening the attack was _ re- 
peated, but the dash and vigour 
of the morning were absent, and 
we repelled the onslaught with 
ease and confidence. Anxiety 
no longer oppressed our spirifs, 
and we began to feel that unless 
the rebels displayed better gen- 
eralship, our position was practi- 
cally impregnable. We had 
every hope of the enemy soon 
giving ‘up the game and retir- 
ing towards Delhi. 
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The failure of the open at- 
tacks induced them to change 
their tactics, and for several 
days they resorted to feints by 
day and false alarms by night, 
hoping by these means to ex- 
haust and reduce us. The 
Nawab of Farukhabad, who 
was deeply compromised, was 
alarmed at the failure of the 
siege, and summoned the Path- 
ans of Shamshabad to help the 
sepoys. It was imperative for 
the stability of his authority to 
expel the British from the dis- 
trict ; and in order to stimulate 
their zeal, he offered them a 
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lakh of rupees and all the loot # q 
that they might secure on the J ¢ 
capture of the fort. The daring J g 
of the fanatical Pathans was § } 
conspicuous in the attacks, and J ¢j 
the sepoys, roused to emulation, J}; 
made desperate efforts to dis ft 
lodge us, but with no better § ¢} 
success. Once more they altered J h; 
their tactics, and took to sap- § op 
ping. The rifle company of the ff ya 
41st occupied all the high build- J dy 
ings in the bazaar, and to 4§ let 
great extent covered our eX J ce 
terior defences, while large loose § rif 
bales of cotton were rolled neat kn, 
the walls, and a lofty castle-like@ Uy 
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mediately the cotton castle 
reared its head the 12-pounder 
howitzer, which up to the pres- 
ent had reposed in silence, was 
levelled on it, and the discharge 
of scrap blew it to atoms. The 
fire of the enemy’s rifles, how- 
ever, began to tell on our ranks. 
Colonel Tucker, J. Moore-Jones 
(brother of Gavin Jones, of 
whom more anon), and Con- 
ductor Ahern, our only gunner, 
were killed, and two or three 
others were disabled by wounds. 
This cast a gloom and despond- 
ency over the ranks of the har- 
assed defenders. We did not 
dare to show our heads above 
cover, the enemy’s fire being 
so unerring, and few escaped 
having two or three bullets sent 
through the crown of their sola 
hats. This prompted the party 
to resort to the ruse of drawing 
the enemy’s fire by lifting their 
hats just above the breastworks 
on ramrods ; the effect was in- 
variably a volley, and the hat 
ducked out of sight as the bul- 
lets flew past. We thus suc- 
ceeded in wasting much of their 
rifle ammunition, which we 
knew was not over-abundant. 
Unhappily for us, some one 
more zealous than wise dis- 
played not only the hat, but 
the rod where the head should 
have been! The volleys thence- 
forth ceased. 

Notwithstanding our losses 
and the close investment, the 
tebels were no nearer the cap- 
ture than at the commencement 
of the siege. The enemy, how- 
‘ver, worked away steadily 
inderground, and gained lodg- 
ment in the adjacent woodyard, 
Whence they attacked the main 
walls, where they carried on 
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their mining operations un- 
molested. We could hear their 
picks at work, but were power- 
less to oppose them. Captain 
Vibart volunteered to lead a 
sortie and destroy the works, 
but the operation would have 
been attended with so much 
risk that it was not considered 
worth the sacrifice of the lives 
of our already weakened gar- 
rison. The suggestion to fire 
the wood instead was success- 
fully carried out. The thatched 
roof of a sentry-box was hauled 
up on the wall, smeared with 
tar, ignited, and thrown over 
into the fuel below. In five 
minutes the dry materials blazed 
up furiously, and in less than 
half an hour the enemy were 
driven out like rats smoked out 
of their holes. The flames 
mounted high, igniting the 
naves on the breastworks, which 
had to be rolled over to prevent 
the defenders being driven from 
their posts, and the unfinished 
mines exploded harmlessly. We 
noticed that a tumbril which 
we had buried filled with char- 
coal dust on the top of the 
woodyard wall had been care- 
fully avoided, so that our sham 
mine had done its duty, and up 
to the last its precincts were 
scrupulously respected by the 
enemy. For two days the tim- 
ber burned fiercely, rendering 
attack from the yard perfectly 
impossible. 

The miners, driven from the 
quarry, attacked the corner 
bastion through a covered way, 
and we could hear the sound of 
their picks immediately beneath 
us. It was evident that a big 
mine was in preparation. They 
sprang it upon us with terrific 
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effect at an early hour next 
morning, whilst it was. still 
dark. The explosion shook the 
mud walls of the old fort almost 
into dust. An indescribable 
feeling of horror took possession 
of us, for we made sure that the 
last hours of the doomed gar- 
rison had indeed arrived. The 
thought of the ladies and chil- 
dren was naturally the first 
that flashed across our minds, 
and seemed to nerve us to face 
the inevitable and die in their 
defence, or else hurl back the 
assailants. 

Gavin Jones and I were de- 
fending the bastion next to the 
one at the angle where the 
mine had exploded. I had a 


few minutes before been relieved 
on guard by him, and had lain 
down to rest under the shelter 
of a gun-waggon, Jones, watch- 


ing through an _ embrasure, 
noticed a fuse burning within 
twenty yards below, and before 
he could guess what it meant, 
up went a mass of the wall with 
a terrific report, obscuring the 
place in dust and smoke. With- 
out a moment’s hesitation he 
seized his double rifle and 
groped his way to the breach 
to meet the expected attack. 
On reaching the gap, he was 
somewhat relieved when he dis- 
covered that the corner bastion 
had escaped. He concluded, 
therefore, that the defenders 
were still safe. Being unable 
to see them through the clouds 
of dust, he hailed them, and was 
answered in subdued tones by 
the Rev. Mr Fisher, who was 
creeping up to the breastwork 
with a double gun. Having 
learnt that the 3-pounder gun 
was being pushed up to cover 
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the gap, Jones hastened back 
to his own post, and was at 
once vigorously engaged in 
firing on the dense mass of the 
enemy, just becoming visible 
creeping up to the assault, led 
by Multan Khan, a noted leader 
of the Shamshabad Pathans. 
This same Multan Khan, a few 
weeks before, had helped Mr 
Edwards, the magistrate of 
Badaon, to escape and _ join 
Probyn at Dharampur. I was 
just allowed a momentary 
glance at the force below, then 
hurried off to get help, wiiilst 
Jones kept pouring down a 
hail of bullets on the densely- 
packed crowd in the ditch, 
assisted by his late brother's 
bearer, Bhairo, who had rushed 
up to him on hearing the ex- 
plosion, and kept loading his 
rifle and the stack of muskets 
as fast as they were emptied 
into the enemy. 

I hurried off to the farther 
corner bastion and_ returned 
with Captain Fitzgerald, the 
only man who could be spared, 
and we relieved Jones, who by 
this time was quite exhausted 
and hardly able to shoulder the 
muskets. Both his arms were 
bruised and sore from the re 
coil, The advancing light now 
revealed to us the deadly effect 
of the fire at short range, and 
in a few minutes we had the 
gratification of seeing the rebels 
driven off, thoroughly beaten 
and discomfited. Mr Fisher 
had gallantly met the charge 
the leader single-handed, for his 
party were still engaged ™ 
bringing up the gun, and he shot 
him dead almost within touch 
of the muzzle of his gun. # 
curious incident happened on 
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this occasion. Amongst the 
dead lay many wounded, and 
the latter, in expectation of 
being shot, put up their joined 
hands in supplication for mercy, 
and imploringly salaamed to 
spare their lives. It was a 
strangely affecting sight, and I 
confess that I had not the heart 
to fire into the seething mass of 
humanity again. 

It is only fair to state, in 
passing, that the presence of 
mind and resourcefulness dis- 
played by Jones at this crisis 
undoubtedly saved us. But for 
the vigorous defence which he 
was able to make from his com- 
manding position, and the fall 
of the leader at the hands 
of Mr Fisher, there would 
have been nothing to prevent 
the breastworks being rushed 


WE TAKE TO 

Towards morning the senior 
officers met in conclave just 
below our bastion. While the 
discussion was proceeding, Jones 
crept up to hear what was 
going on. Some proposed to 
barricade and hold the work- 
shops, which were built of 
strong masonry, if we were 
driven from our defences ; 
but the helplessness of the 
scheme needed no refutation. 
The suggestion to hold Major 
Robertson’s bungalow also 
found no favour. The old 
heads were completely non- 
plussed and bewildered. J ones, 
who had been listening in- 
tently, perceiving their dilem- 
ma, could no longer restrain 
himself, 

“Why not take to the boats, 
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and the defenders put to the 
sword. When the excitement 
of the fight was over, the re- 
action set in. The defences 
were strengthened as well as 
circumstances would allow ; but 
it was quite evident that the 
events of the morning were the 
beginning of the end. Our 
scanty supply of ammunition 
was running short, our numbers 
were reduced, and the incessant 
fighting and want of rest were 
telling upon our strength. The 
enemy, though repulsed, were 
not beaten. At night the picks 
were again at work. It needed 
but a few hours to seal our 
fate. The question came up- 
permost, What must we do to 
save the ladies and children? 
It was a desperately appalling 
prospect. 


THE BOATS. 


colonel,” he said, “and make 
for Cawnpore ?”’ 

There were still three or four 
boats available, and about four 
boatmen, who, in the hope of 
saving them, had clung to their 
boats, which were their own 
property. Jones volunteered to 
navigate one of these, with me 
as his second in command, as 
we both understood the man- 
agement of country boats. 
The manjis could undertake 
two others. The idea came as a 
revelation and a relief. It was 
at once adopted, and off went 
Jones to get them ready for 
the voyage. He was a good 
carpenter, fond of boating 
and boat-building, and worked 
away the whole of that day till 
near midnight to make the 

2T 








crafts seaworthy. Tools, and 
materials for repairs, were not 
overlooked, and anvils lashed to 
hemp ropes taken from the 
workshop stores provided an- 
chors for each boat. The garri- 
son was told off, and orders 
were passed round to spike the 
guns, destroy all the remaining 
ammunition, and retire silently 
to the boats at a given signal. 
The ladies and children, with 
supplies of such provisions as 
were available, were put on 
board, and all was held in 
readiness to slip moorings and 
drift down the stream. 

The occasion was deeply 
impressive. I remember how 
beautifully calm and _ serene 
was the night. The moon 
shed its pale rays, and the 
air was cool: rain had evi- 
dently fallen up country. The 
enemy, too, were quieter than 


usual, an occasional random 
crack of their rifles alone 


breaking the silence. Nothing 
seemed to be moving outside ; 
inside, all was noiseless stir 
and activity, with uncertainty, 
hope, and anxiety alternate- 
ly flitting across our secret 
thoughts as we went about 
our work. It was impossible 
to contemplate with composure 
what the next few hours might 
bring forth. The one predomi- 
nant feeling that swayed us 
was to fly from present certain 
danger and trust to Providence 
to help us out of our terrible 
plight. Had we been opposed 
by a civilised enemy, the simple 
act of surrender would have 
put an end to all our woes; 
but to fall into the hands of 
implacable savages meant cruel 
death, and worse. 
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When the hour arrived for 1 
the ladies and children to em- I 
bark, the latter, disturbed from t 
their rest, fretted and screamed. b 
The dogs howled in sympathy. t] 
Nothing would pacify the little b 
ones, who kept up a distressing p 
chorus long after the boats had T 
started; and there were not sc 
wanting superstitious minds to m 
protest that the cries of the in 
children and the howlings of 
the dogs boded ill for the party, ta 
and predicted that none would ab 
survive. One or two even im- mi 
plored us to abandon the en- int 
terprise and to continue the the 
defence. The truth is_ that Th 
there is a wonderful sympathy not 
between dogs and men; and ney 
who can doubt that what was tha 
superstitiously regarded as an besi 
ill omen was nothing more Thi 
than a reflex of the gloom war 
and anxiety they read in the that 
countenances of their masters poss 
and mistresses ? day 
Towards the small hours of that 
the morning the garrison quiet- J The 
ly retired from the defences § reco; 
and filed off to their respective J mom 
boats. Old General Goldie, in open 
order to be sure that all had as lo 
embarked, stood forward on the in rv. 
bow of his boat and gave the 9 agair 
word in a stentorian voice that pily 
must have been heard all over ladies 
the fort, “ All ready ; let go! fortit 
We were not a little anxious ar 
lest the enemy, who wer § Almi 
within earshot and understood Smit] 
English words of command, lowed 
might be aroused and alarmed [fF we by 
We had been working silently, J] steerjy 
and orders had been passed 0 at, 
in whispers so as not to betray @ others 
our movements, and thus & @ Oars, 
able us to clear the’ fort walls # so con 
noiselessly and slip past the yond 
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houses in the bazaar occupied 
by the rebels which covered 
the river passage. With bated 
breath we dropped down with 
the current, our hearts throb- 
bing almost audibly as we ap- 
proached the perilous point. 
The children still sobbed and 
screamed : every effort of their 
mothers to quiet them was 
ineffectual. 

The sepoys, however, did not 
take alarm till we were well 
abreast of the bazaar. A low 
murmur, which presently grew 
into an uproar, arose amongst 
them at the unexpected sight. 
They were evidently surprised, 
not knowing who we were, 
never for a moment imagining 
that the garrison they were 
besieging had taken flight. 
This was proved, as we after- 
wards learnt, from the fact 
that the rebels did not take 
possession of the fort till next 
day at noon, when satisfied 
that it was indeed evacuated. 
The darkness prevented their 
recognising us, but after a 
momentary hesitation they 
opened fire and kept it up 
as long as we remained with- 
m range. The shots rattled 
against the bambus, but hap- 
pily did us no damage. The 
ladies behaved with admirable 
fortitude, calmly resigned to 
bear whatever it pleased the 
Almighty to decree. Colonel 
Smith’s boat led the way, fol- 
lowed by General Goldie’s, and 
we brought up the rear, Jones 
steering from the top of the 
boat, while I, aided by three 
others, pulled away at the 
oars. The sepoys were taken 
80 completely by surprise that, 

yond making the spasmodic 
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attack on the boats as they 
passed the bazaar, they were 
unable to concert plans to fol- 
low us up or intercept us. 
We were therefore able to put 
some miles between us_ before 
morning. 

It was on the morning of 
the 4th of July, exactly a 
month after our first flight, that 
we thus abandoned the shelter 
of the fort and committed our- 
selves to the river, in the hope 
of reaching the delusive shelter 
of Cawnpore. The river was 
low, for the rains had not yet 
burst. Our progress, therefore, 
was extremely slow, as_ the 
boats kept grounding on the 
shallows. At length General 
Goldie’s boat stuck fast, im- 
movably, and we lost consider- 
able time in shifting the occu- 
pants into Colonel Smith’s boat. 
To add to our difficulties his 
boatmen deserted, leaving him 
under pretext of procuring 
help from the village close by. 
They betrayed us.to the in- 
habitants, who turned out, 
armed with matchlocks and 
bows and arrows, to loot us. 
The chief of the village tried 
to deceive the colonel with offers 
of help and protection, but he, 
knowing it to be a cloak for 
treachery, rejected these over- 
tures, and ordered the men to 
return to their village. They 
seemed to obey; but it was 
only to get behind the shelter 
of a boat lying high and dry on 
the bank, whence they opened 
fire upon us. The colonel at 
once ordered a party to land 
and dislodge them. About six 
or eight of us sprang ashore 
and charged the rabble with 
fixed bayonets. After firing a 
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volley into them and bringing 
down their leader, we completely 
dispersed them. A cheer from 
our boats went up as_ the 
villagers, who were at least 
twenty to one, were put to 
flight. 

With the greatest difficulty 
Colonel Smith succeeded in 
transferring the party to his 
boat. The unavoidable delay 
gave the sepoys a chance of 
bringing up their guns, and 
from the high banks of the 
opposite shore they opened fire 
upon us with round shot. 


DISASTER TO 


Towards evening Colonel 
Smith’s boat was disabled, and 
we were forced to stop for 
repairs. Whilst engaged in 
work the villagers swarmed 
around us and annoyed us by 
taking long pots with their 
matchlocks from behind bushes 
and cover, killing the only boat- 
man left. As their fire and 
boldness increased, Colonel 
Smith hurriedly put off, and 
we, being in the rear, followed. 
The delay proved most dis- 
astrous to us. Colonel Smith’s 
boat cleared the low-lying bank 
before us, when suddenly a 
strong west wind sprang up, 
driving us on the shallow, 
where we lay hopelessly fixed. 
Our efforts to float off the boat 
proved unavailing. We had 
to contend not only against the 
strong current, but against the 
wind, which rose to the force 
of a gale. The valuable time 
lost in repairing Colonel Smith’s 
boat had given the pursuing 
sepoys time to follow us up in 


Fortunately for us, having & 
taken a sota or _ branch 
channel, we were well out of 
range, and the shots fell short 
harmlessly on the sands be- 
tween us. A detachment of 
sepoys also started in pursuit 
in a ferry boat which they had 
seized. We were able, however, 
to get off and take the lead, 
and as the sepoys were no 
better off than we were for 
boatmen, we continued to keep 
ahead of them and out of 
range, till at last they aban 
doned the chase. 


THE BOATS. 


two boats. We saw them 
slowly drifting down the river 
at a considerable distance from 
us, but as there appeared to be 
only a solitary mani on each, 
we took no notice of them, 
thinking that they were merely 
villagers conveying their boats 
for safety out of reach of 
the rebels. The boats, how- 
ever, were full of sepoys con- 
cealed under the thatched tops. 
Unsuspicious of danger, We 
were all engaged in trying to 
get the boat afloat off the bank. 
I was seated in the top holding 
the tiller, and Jones with the 
others was in the water trymg 
hard to push off. The storm 
increased momentarily, and 4 
I was of no use at the helm! 
descended by the rudder pos 
into the little compartment # 
the stern, and there I found 
Bhairo. I was wet through. 
and asked him if he could giv¢ 
me something by way of 4 
change. He handed mea towel, 
which I put round my /oms 
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and then I went forward to 
help the others, who were all 
toiling in the water. Just 
then the two boats came up. 
The foremost wedged itself in 
between us and the shore, the 
one in the rear colliding with 
us at the stern. In an instant 
they unmasked, pouring in a 
heavy fire on us, which killed 
and wounded several of our 
party, and boarded our boat 
before we had time to realise 
our danger. As we were all 
unarmed, and the fire of the 
enemy was deadly, resistance 
was impossible. At this junc- 
ture, rather than allow their 
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families to fall into the hands 
of the rebels, the men called to 
the ladies to jump into the river 
and join them with their chil- 
dren. The call was instantly 
obeyed, and every one of them 
perished, either shot down or 
drowned. Two or three, too 
timid to follow, were captured 
and carried off captives to the 
Nawab. It was an indescrib- 
ably heartbreaking sight to see 
delicate ladies and _ children 
swept away by the current and 
drowned, or shot by the pitiless 
savages, who made no distinc- 
tion between men and helpless 
women and children. 


A DESPERATE SITUATION. 


Seeing that all -~was up with 
us, I jerked off an oar on the 
spur of the moment, and plung- 
ing into the river pushed off 
into deep water, swimming 
desperately to get out of range, 
resting on the bambu for sup- 
port. When at a safe distance 
I turned to float on my back 
in the middle of the river, which 
was here about 300 or 400 yards 
wide. I had not been swim- 
ming long when suddenly I 
encountered Major Robertson 
and Kale Khan, a sepoy of the 
10th, who had taken refuge in 
the fort after the siege began, 
and had followed us, floating on 
an oar. Darkness had set in 
now, and the sepoys had ceased 
firing. Kale Khan proposed to 
Major Robertson that as he was 
& poor swimmer he should give 
up the oar to him, to enable 
him to swim ashore, and take 
my oar, Kale Khan made for 
the right bank, though I warned 


him to go for the left and escape 
into Oudh, where he would be 
comparatively safe. He dis- 
regarded the warning, however, 
and went his own way, and I 
afterwards learnt that he was 
captured as soon as he landed 
and was carried into Fatehgarh, 
where he was executed with 
other captured fugitives and 
native Christians. 

Soon after Kale Khan left us 
the storm increased, and it be- 
came quite dark. Clouds over- 
shadowed us, and the wind 
lashed the river into a heavy 
swell. We passed within ear- 
shot of the village, and could 
hear the men shouting to the 
ferry boat crossing to pursue 
us, Showing that we must have 
been observed before darkness 
had shut us out of sight. We 
at once faced for the Oudh 
shore, and on reaching it hid 
ourselves under the shadow of 
a sand-bank, keeping our noses 
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only out of water. The pur- 
suing boat passed close by, and 
I could hear the men loudly 
abusing us and threatening us 
with death. We lay quietly 
for an hour or more until we 
heard the boat returning on the 
other side of the river, when we 
made a fresh start, swimming 
with the current in the hope 
of overtaking Colonel Smith’s 
boat, which we felt sure would 
be detained by getting aground. 
After hours of swimming, we 
at last sighted it a long way 
down, sticking fast on a shallow 
bank on the opposite side of the 
broad stream. My heart sank 
within me, for I saw that it 
was impossible for us to get to 
the boat, the severe nature of 
Robertson’s wound incapacitat- 
ing him for exertion, Had I 
been alone I might have reached 
the boat with the aid of an oar, 
but I could not think of aban- 
doning him. It was a terrible 
disappointment to me, as I felt 
that I was throwing away my 
only chance of life. I rested 
Robertson on the sand in the 
water, as he was unable to get 
up the bank, and propped him 
up with the oar. Crawling up 
I lay down near him, and from 
sheer exhaustion slept soundly 
through the remainder of the 
night. 

In the morning I found Rob- 
ertson still prone in the water 
where I had left him, but the 
oar had been swept away while 
he slept. The rest and sleep 
had greatly refreshed me, so I 
began to cast about in my mind 
what to do next, as our lives 
were unsafe where we lay. 
Whilst pondering over the 
matter, 1 saw at a distance 
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a villager coming in our direc- 
tion with a bundle of grass on 
his head. As he approached 
us I stood up to meet him 
The poor fellow, seeing a nude 
white figure—for I had nothing 
on but the towel round my loins 
—start up suddenly out of the 
earth, took me for an appati- 
tion, and was so terrified that 
he threw down his load and 
bolted in mortal fear. I called 
out to him in good gawav, 
“ Arreh bhai bhajo mat-ham 
tum eki hain:” (Oh, brother, 
don’t run away—we are one 
alike). Hearing me speak his 
own mother-tongue he turned 
and stopped, still doubtful 
whether he addressed a man 
or a spirit, and answered, 
“ Acha dur se bathen Karro, 
hamare pass mat ao:” (Very 
well, speak to me from a dis- 
tance — don’t come near me). 
Evidently he took me for a 
bhut (ghost), and I had to em- 
ploy all my wits not to frighten 
him. It was some time before 
I succeeded in convincing him 
that I was no more than mortal 
man, and after much talking I 
proposed to him to guide us to 
Dharampur to Hardeo Buksh, 
with whom the Collector Saheb 
was staying, offering him a re- 
ward of a hundred rupees for 
his services. He at once agreed, 
and promptly asked for the 
rupees, which of course I had 
not to give him then, but which 
I declared he should have ™ 
reaching Dharampur. He left 
me, promising to return, car 
tioning me in the meantime t 
keep concealed till the evening, 
when he would come with his 
buffalo and swim us across the 
intervening channel. Soon after 
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another man appeared on the 
scene. To prevent detection we 
hid ourselves, but we were seen, 
and, the man coming up to our 
hiding-place, I stepped out and 
asked him who he was. He 
replied, “A servant of the 
Thakur sahib of Karhar ”—a 
village not far from where we 
where. I made the same pro- 
position to him as I had done 
to the grass-cutter. The man 
flatly refused, saying that were 
he to do what I asked his 
master would certainly murder 
him, as he and Hardeo Buksh 
were not on friendly terms ; and 
he added that the only way in 
which he could serve us would 
be to inform the Thakur sahib 
of our plight. He therefore left 
us, and shortly after returned 
with three other. men, who 
proved to be the Zemindars of 
Karhar and Baramow villages. 
These men, on seeing the 
pitiable condition of Major 
Robertson, were moved to com- 
passion, and promised to help 
and protect us. Seemingly 
they were glad of the oppor- 
tunity of having us under their 
care, as they would now stand 
level with Hardeo Buksh, who 
had Probyn and Edwards under 
his protection, and they hoped 
by this means to be reconciled 
with their powerful neighbour, 
whom they greatly feared. We 
were at once removed separ- 
ately, Robertson to Baramow, 
and I to Karhar. It transpired 
afterwards that the motive for 
separating us was our better 
protection and to soothe the 
Jealousy and distrust between 
our rival protectors, who, 
although closely related, were 
at feud and distrustful of each 
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other. Both desired to have 
the credit of having protected 
a saheb, as, if ever the British 
Raj was restored, they could 
then hope for a reward, as well 
as pardon for complicity in 
looting, both villages being 
compromised in this matter. 
They knew, moreover, that 
their enemy, Hardeo Buksh, 
would be the first to show up 
their misdeeds and have their 
villages confiscated. 

The reader will understand 
that, with all these motives in 
our favour, we were secure 
from molestation by the in- 
habitants of the villages to 
which our protectors belonged, 
Poor Robertson, we found, was 
very seriously wounded. The 
musket-ball had smashed his 
thigh-bone close to the groin. 
Suffering terrible agonies, he 
was with difficulty removed to 
the village, where he died after 
enduring a month’s most ap- 
palling torture. The unskilled 
natives could afford him no re- 
lief. Such remedies as they 
applied only served to increase 
his sufferings. Mortification 
set in, and an attack of dysen- 
tery following, his life quickly 
ebbed away. In skilful hands, 
in all human probability his 
life might have been saved with 
the loss of the limb, for he was 
a powerfully - built man, in 
robust health, and the fact of 
his having lived so long, desper- 
ately wounded as he was, proved 
that he had a splendid constitu- 
tion. No ordinary man could 
have held on so long, lying im- 
movable in one position on his 
back from the time he was 
taken out of the river till death 
came to his relief. I buried 
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him by night, and placed a 
mark over the grave for its 
future identification. 

The death of Major Robert- 
son, though not unexpected, 
seemed to sever the last link 
that made life bearable for me, 
and cast a deep gloom over my 
spirits. I felt as if I were the 
last of that great company of 
Englishmen who but a little 
over two months before had 
been the proud representatives 
of the ruling race, now a home- 
less fugitive, with life not se- 
cure for a single hour. While 
Robertson lived I used to visit 
him at every opportunity, doing 
what little I could to soothe 
and cheer his spirits. Death 
took even that consolation from 
me, making my life a doubly 
oppressive solitude. I now felt 
the loss of the chance I had had 
to accompany Probyn, who had 
left Dharampur in a boat for 
Cawnpore only a few days be- 
fore, but I could not abandon 
Robertson while he lived. 

The news of the occupation 
of Cawnpore by General Have- 
lock had been confirmed, and 
Hardeo Buksh, taking advan- 
tage of it and of the high flood 
of the river, arranged to send 
Probyn and his party down by 


IN HIDING 


Soon after Robertson’s death 
the sepoys crossed over from 
Fatehgarh in strong bodies 
to extort revenue from the 
Zemindars. I could not help 
feeling what a mercy it was 
that Robertson had been deliv- 
ered in time to escape being 
murdered. These incursions 
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boat, entrusting their safe con- 
voy to a brother Thakur, Dhanna 
Singh. This man had deeply 
compromised himself in looting 
and desolating the villages in 
the Doab, and he seized this 
opportunity of condoning his 
guilt and reaping a_ reward. 
He gladly accepted the charge; 
the voyage was safely accon- 
plished, and the Thakur not 
only received a free pardon but 
the anticipated reward as well. 

Before leaving Dharampur 
Probyn had written to Robert- 
son informing him of the pro. 
posed arrangements, and that a 
dooly for his conveyance would 
be sent up to fetch him. Poor 
Robertson, however, was too far 
gone to attempt the journey. 
The dooly therefore returned 
without him, and I refused to 
leave him. General Havelock’s 
success had put fresh hope into 
the hearts of my protectors, and 
the one consolation that buoyed 
up my own spirits was_ the 
necessity imposed on_ the 
Thakurs of keeping me alive 
and delivering me safely up to 
the British camp when our 
troops returned to Fatehgarh. 
On this depended their own 
safety and the retention of 
their villages. 


IN THE CANE-FIELDS. 


rendered my life more unsafe 
than ever, and added to all my 
troubles, which did not end till 
the November following, nearly 
four months after, when Fateb- 
garh was reoccupied and I was 
safely conveyed into the camp. 
I was now forced to seek safety 
in sugar-cane fields, and té 
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shift my position every night to 
avoid being betrayed and cap- 
tured by the sepoys who in- 
fested the villages and rendered 
it extremely uncomfortable and 
unsafe for me. During the 
day-time I lived hidden in the 
crops, where I could be com- 
pletely concealed, and at night 
I resorted to lonely islands, 
covered with jhow jangal. At 
this juncture Chunilal Bramin, 
an old jemadar of my brother’s, 
appeared on the scene. He had 
heard of the survival of a couple 
of Europeans, and came over 
disguised as a fakir to find out 
who they were. Great was his 
joy to discover his master’s 
younger brother safe and alive. 
He immediately set about alle- 
viating my condition. Better 


food was procured-for me, and 
he brought me a few articles of 
clothing, such as he could buy 


in the village—for up to the 
present I had had nothing more 
than the solitary towel and 
a piece of old tat (canvas), 
which I used as a carpet to lie 
upon. Chunilal also engaged 
men to watch the crossings 
(ghats) on the river, so as to 
give us timely warning when- 
ever the sepoys crossed. I 
firmly believe that, but for 
these precautions, no effort on 
the part of the Thakurs would 
have availed to save my life. 
The discomfort and _ the 
terrible heat which I endured 
in the cane-fields were simply 
Indescribable. To keep my 
head cool in the burning sun I 
had to plaster it with a thick 
coat of mud. My shoulders 
and back, however, became sore 
from blisters, till Chunilal pro- 
cured a black country blanket, 
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which I used as a sunshade by 
fastening it to the tall canes 
overhead, thereby obtaining 
some relief. 

To add to my troubles I dis- 
covered, to my horror and dis- 
gust, that the tattered rag of 
tat which did duty for a 
rug was swarming with ver- 
min, and that my head also 
was alive with them. Ever 
effort to get rid of these filthy 
tormentors failed, until a lucky 
accident discovered a complete 
remedy. Whilst smoking I 
captured one, and by way of 
experiment dropped a little 
tobacco juice on him. To my 
great delight this did for him. 
I then and there soaked some 
tobacco leaves and prepared a 
strong decoction, with which I 
liberally smeared my _ head. 
Next morning I bathed my 
head in the river, and found to 
my infinite relief that the pests 
were completely destroyed. I 
was never troubled with them 
again. I have often wondered 
since those days that sunstroke 
did not end my career, and that 
I escaped the loss of my reason. 

One morning to my surprise 
Chunilal appeared at my hiding- 
place armed with a musket and 
sword, together with a few 
cartridges, which he had bought 
from a villager who had looted 
a stray sepoy. Equipped with 
these, I felt a sense of security 
to which I had long been a 
stranger. I no longer feared to 
encounter hostile villagers, and 
my determination not to be 
taken alive by the merciless 
sepoys was stronger than ever. 

I will not weary the reader 
further with details of my 
monotonous mode of life during 
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that perilous time passed in 
hiding, never sure of my safety 
for a day, either at the hands 
of man or from the fangs of 
snakes and the attacks of wild 
animals. Most marvellous to 
relate, with all the exposure, 
peril, privation, and suffering, 
my health never broke down 
for a moment. 

My place of concealment was 
a few miles distant only from 
Fatehgarh, and I well remem- 
ber hearing one morning the 
unusual booming of guns from 
that direction, which I instinc- 
tively felt meant the prepara- 
tion of some ghastly deed. I 
learnt subsequently from an 
eye-witness that on that day 
the sepoys massacred the un- 
happy women and children 
whom they had captured from 
our boat, together with those 
unfortunate native Christians 
whom they had found concealed 
in the villages; and my in- 
formant added that what the 
guns had spared the swords of 
the savages finished. The re- 
mains were dragged to a well 
near the scene of the massacre 
and thrown into it. (I may 
here mention that although this 
well was known to thousands 
who were spectators of the foul 
deed, not a soul brought it to 
the notice of the authorities 
when Fatehgarh was reoccu- 
pied. The discovery was made 
quite accidentally by Gavin 
Jones and myself one evening 
whilst strolling together and 
talking about past events. We 
happened to meet an old man 
whom I questioned about the 
massacre, asking him if he knew 
what became of the bodies of 
the victims. Hearing me talk 
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in his own gawari, he forgot all 
caution, and told us that he 
could show us where they were 
buried. _Recollecting himself 
suddenly, however, he became 
reticent, and professed to know 
nothing of the affair, fearful 
lest he should be the means of 
establishing his own misdeeds— 
for few had escaped being im- 
plicated in plunder, or worse, 
during those days of anarchy, 
I succeeded in pacifying his 
alarm, however, and after our 
promising that he would not be 
mentioned in the matter, he 
guided us to the spot and 
showed us the well into which 
the bodies had been flung. The 
matter was immediately re 
ported by us to Mr Power, the 
magistrate, who had the well 
examined, and the fragments 
of several bodies were exhumed 
in a very advanced stage of de- 
composition, the ropes with 
which they had been bound still 
clinging to their bones.) 

To resume the thread of my 
narrative, I must go back and 
relate an incident which was 
a crisis in my adventures, and 
might well have ended them 
disastrously. I have recounted 
my wanderings and _ conceal- 
ment for safety in the fields 
of jhow and jangal. On this 
particular night I happened to 
be perched on a machan in the 
middle of a jawar field. (A 
machan is a raised covered 
shelter used by villagers for 
watching their crops.) Whilst 
resting here in fancied security, 
great was my astonishment and 
alarm to see an army of over 
three thousand sepoys hurrying 
past within fifty yards of me 
all fully armed, I was in ™ 
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awful state of terror and per- 
plexity. Idid not dare to get 
down and run for dear life ; and 
to be discovered meant death. 
I sat closely wrapped in my 
black blanket, and in order not 
to attract attention, made a 
pretence of driving birds, and 
imitated as well as I could the 
cries of the natives. It was a 
most anxious half-hour. Hap- 
pily for me, the sepoys moved 
on in such haste that they 
seemed to be possessed with 
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the one idea of placing as great 
a distance as possible between 
themselves and my position. 
How thankful I felt when the 
last of them passed out of sight 
I cannot put into words! It 
afterwards transpired that the 
fugitives were the remnant of a 
force which Sir Colin Campbell 
had dispersed with great loss 
after an engagement on the 
Kali Naddi, and they were fly- 
ing as if pursued by the aveng- 
ing goras (British soldiers). 


SAFE AGAIN IN FATEHGARH. 


This was the last serious 
adventure I encountered. <A 
few days later came the wel- 
come news of the occupation of 
Fatehgarh. Anarehy was at 
anend, and the entire country 
at once settled down and be- 
came as safe and quiet as if the 
mutiny had never occurred. 
Chunilal lost not a moment in 
making preparations to convey 
me to the station, and the Tha- 
kurs were most assiduous in 
rendering every assistance. A 
fine suit of Hindustani clothing 
was soon forthcoming, and my 
head was crowned with a flow- 
ing pagri that would have 
done justice to an emperor. A 
finely - caparisoned horse was 
led forth, on which I was 
mounted, and, followed by the 
Thakurs of Karhar and Bara- 
mow, with a crowd of their 
retainers, was conveyed in 
triumph to the British camp, 
to be presented to the General. 
t was a novel experience to 
me to be triumphantly escorted 
thus by men whose sole merit 
lay in having spared my life. 


The Thakurs had gained their 
cherished desires. They were 
praised for their loyalty and 
humanity, and reaped a sub- 
stantial reward, their past mis- 
deeds being overlooked and 
condoned. 

Shortly before I left Karhar 
I had received news from my 
brother Emery, who had de- 
spatched a faithful old bearer 
disguised as a fakir with a short 
note enclosed in a quill about an 
inch long, sealed at both ends, 
which the man carried in his 
mouth, so as to be able to 
swallow it if closely pressed by 
the rebels—and to avoid detec- 
tion, which meant death. He 
was also verbally instructed 
to make all inquiries about us, 
and when he heard that a saheb 
had escaped and was in hiding at 
Karhar, he sought me out and 
found me in a lonely field. 
How gratified I was to hear of 
the safety of my father and 
mother! My poor brother in 
the Delhi Bank had fallen a 
victim to the massacre there, 
but Emery had escaped from 
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the district and reached Agra 
in safety. I sent Ganesh back 
with a reply, briefly relating all 
that had transpired, which the 
old man faithfully delivered. 

In camp at Fatehgarh I had 
the great and unexpected grati- 
fication of meeting not only my 
brother Emery, but also my 
friend and comrade, Gavin 


Jones, who, with myself, were 
the only survivors of the garri- 
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son. How can I describe the 
joy that filled my heart that 
day at regaining my liberty 
after the existence I had led in 
the swamps and jangal of Kar. 
har, where my life was never 
worth a day’s purchase; and 
now, in amazing contrast to the 
past, here was I once more re- 
stored to comfort and security, 
in the society of my brother and 
friend ! 


THE FATE OF MY COMPANIONS. 


Gavin Jones had much _ to 
tell me of all that he had ex- 
perienced after we were separ- 
ated on the capture of our boat 
off Singhirampur. I learnt 
from him that he was wounded 
whilst labouring with the others 
to push off the boat, and seeing 
no hope of saving his life, he 
had sprung into that which the 
sepoys were boarding, with the 
determination to sell his life 
dearly. Seizing a musket and 
going astern, he was just in 
time to see the thatched cover 
of the enemy’s boat lift, dis- 
playing within a crowd of 
sepoys. Without waiting te 
shoulder his musket, and being 
within a couple of yards of the 
man who had lifted the thatch, 
he levelled it at his breast and 
fired, bringing him down, with 
the cover on him. Having 
emptied his musket, he found 
it necessary to retreat for fear 
of falling into the hands of the 
enemy. Thereupon he threw 
away the musket, and rushing 
for the front jumped off, with 
the idea that, if shot in the 
water, he would be spared fur- 
ther agony, if not killed out- 


right, by drowning. In rusb- 
ing out of the boat his eyes 
caught sight of a gourd, which 
he instinctively seized, and dived 
off, making for deep water, and 
thus got clear of the enemy’s 
fire. It was singular to find, 
on comparing notes, that we 
were both actuated by similar 
feelings. Neither of us thought 
of escaping with life. Our first 
and only impulse was to avoid 
being captured and enduring 
torture and death at the hands 
of those inhuman ruffians. We 
also felt that, if hit in the 
water, our end would be quick 
and comparatively painless. 
But as we cleared immediate 
danger, our thoughts naturally 
shaped themselves to circum- 
stances, and we felt that if we 
could but overtake Colonel 
Smith’s boat we might yet be 
safe. It will be remembered 
how I was forced to give up 
the attempt; whereas Jones 
pushing on for dear life, came 
up with the boat as she lay 
fast aground, within sight 
where we were in our & 
tremity. He reached it thor- 
oughly exhausted and benumbed 
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after his long immersion. He 
was helped in and on to the 
thatched roof, where he crept 
into a wet mattress—there had 
been rain after the storm—and 
fell sound asleep rolled up in 
its folds) The next morning 
he woke whilst it was. still 
dark, and discovered that the 
boat had floated off with the 
rise of the river, and was drift- 
ing down without guidance. 
He at once took charge of the 
nairjahim, and rigged up a sail 
with a blanket. Having re- 
paired the rudder, he steered 
down with a fresh wind behind. 
He was thus able to put a good 
distance between him and the 
pursuing sepoys. When near- 
ing the dreaded village of 
Kusumkhor, he was urged to 
keep off the main channel and 
follow the sota on the Oudh 
side—much against his will and 


judgment, after the experience 
of the previous day. But the 
disastrous attack off Singhi- 
rampur was a warning not to 


be neglected. This time cer- 
tainly the guns of the sepoys 
from the high banks of Kusum- 
khor would not have failed to 
sink the boat. He had there- 
fore to choose the lesser evil. 
The rising river had quick- 
ened the current, and with the 
help of the improvised sail the 
boat sped along the sota, and 
hope rose uppermost that the 
danger would be safely over- 
passed in another hour. Un- 
happily, seeing a large body 
of Oudh villagers apparently 
awaiting their approach, Jones 
was ordered to keep off the 
bank as far as possible; and 
just as they came abreast of 
the village the boat drifted 
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into a by-channel and took the 
ground, from which they were 
unable to extricate themselves. 
The crowd of armed villagers, 
who could have produced death 
and consternation within the 
overcrowded boat if they had 
desired, remained passive spec- 
tators, presently warning them 
that the Kusumkhor men were 
landing to attack them, and 
that if they wished for help 
they would pull them off the 
bank and set the boat free. 
Seeing the men so unexpect- 
edly friendly, they accepted the 
offer, and some of the Thakurs 
swam out to their help, and, 
pulling them into the channel, 
moored the boat on their side 
of the river, confirming their 
friendly protestations by sup- 
plying them with much-needed 
food. The colonel, taking ad- 
vantage of this unexpected 
good fortune, offered the chief 
a handsome reward if he 
would provide a guard and 
boatmen to take them down 
to Cawnpore. 

Whilst negotiations were pro- 
ceeding, Jones bethought him- 
self of obtaining some food and 
rest in the village for the night, 
it having been arranged that 
they should sail next morning. 
He invited Swettenham of the 
10th and James of the opium 
agency to join him, but both 
refused, Swettenham being bad- 
ly wounded; so he went off 
alone with a Thakur, who gave 
him some dal and chapattis, 
and an old charpoy to sleep on. 
Like myself, he too was badly 
blistered by the sun, and the 
wound on his shoulder had 
festered and become very sore. 
From sheer exhaustion he slept 
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soundly till awakened at mid- 
night by the noise of jingling 
ramrods of matchlocks which 
the men were loading. It 
proved that some of the people 
from the surrounding villages 
had collected to loot the boat, 
and the Terah men were arm- 
ing to defend it. Just about 
the same time a messenger 
arrived from Colonel Smith 
ordering Jones to rejoin, as 
they were about to leave. 
Jones made an effort to rise, 
but found himself too stiff and 
exhausted to move, and gave 
up the attempt in despair. 
A second and third messenger 
followed, but with no better 
success ; and the boat went off, 
leaving Jones behind. Next 
day, when he was partially 
refreshed, the reality of his 
position dawned upon him, and 
he was seized with deep re- 
morse, believing that he had 
thrown away his only chance 
of life; whereas, under Provi- 
dence, he was to be the sole 
survivor of -that party, who 
numbered over seventy souls. 
He lived to march up with the 
avenging army under Sir Colin 
Campbell and to see Fatehgarh 
reoccupied. 

The chief of Terah, a benevo- 
lently-disposed Brahmin, treated 
Jones well, and when the news 
of the reoccupation of Cawnpore 
was confirmed, Hardeo Buksh 
had Jones removed to Khasow- 
rah, where Probyn was staying. 
The two eventually escaped 
together to Cawnpore, where 
Major Robertson and I were 
unable to join them, owing to 
circumstances already narrated. 
The safety of the party was 
very cleverly managed by 
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Hardeo Buksh, as the voyage 
down the river was hazardous 
in the extreme, and it is doubt- 
ful if it would have been accom- 
plished without aid. To carry 
out his plan, Hardeo Buksh 
enlisted the co-operation of a 
brother Thakur who had ac- 
quired an evil reputation for 
looting and bloodshed during 
the reign of terror, and had 
grown powerful from his daring 
successes, his renown extending 
for many miles around his 
stronghold up and down the 
river. The unexpected return 
of the British and the dispersal 
of the Nana’s forces had dis- 
concerted the freebooting pro- 
pensities of Dhama Singh, and 
his position became extremely 
unsafe, for he was hated by all 
the villagers on whom he had 
committed his depredations. 
Under the circumstances his 
life and property were forfeit, 
and he had nothing to look 
forward to but an ignominious 
death the moment he was 
captured. When, _ therefore, 
Hardeo Buksh proposed to him 
that he should escort the sahebs 
into Cawnpore, he saw at once 
that by that act he would not 
only save his neck and property 
but gain a handsome reward. 
He accepted the charge at once, 
and did his duty right well, 
taking the boat safely through 
every danger under the very 
guns of the rebel camp at 
Bithur. The rebels, to whom 
he was well known by reputa- 
tion, were completely deceived 
by him. As he pulled past the 
banks where they crowded m 
thousands, he was given the 
friendly warning to keep well 
off Cawnpore and to beware 
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of the goras! It was an 
intensely exciting moment for 
the occupants of the boat. The 
steeple of the station was in 
sight and safety within reach ; 
the army of the Nana within a 
couple of hundred yards; and 
Dhama Singh carrying on a 
friendly greeting with his 
acquaintances in the enemy’s 
camp. To hear the warning 
to beware of the goras was 
indeed a welcome parting, and 
a few hours later they were 
safely moored under the guns 
of Havelock’s intrenchments. 

The joy of regaining his 
liberty, and of being once more 
in the society of his fellow- 
countrymen, was sadly marred 
for Jones when he learnt the 
terrible fate of Colonel Smith 
and his party, whom, up to 
now, he had supposed to have 
escaped in safety. The boat, 
alas! like that of the first party, 
had fallen into the hands of the 
Nana under Bithur. Colonel 
Smith was overpowered and 
forced to surrender, under the 
solemn assurance that the lives 
of all his companions would be 
spared. It is said that imme- 
diately their arms were given 
up, the treacherous  ruffian 
ordered all the men, excepting 
Colonel Smith, Mr Thornhill 
the judge, and General Goldie, 
to be shot in the presence of 
the ladies and children. The 
rest were conveyed as prisoners 
to the well-known “slaughter- 
house” at Cawnpore, where 
they were all brutally massacred 
the night before Havelock en- 
tered the station. 

Jones saw the awful charnel- 
house at Cawnpore, and recog- 
ised many of the articles of 
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clothing —boots, shoes, hats— 
left in the place as having be- 
longed to Colonel Smith’s party ; 
and a list found, written in 
the vernacular, confirmed his 
evidence that those who had 
perished were entirely of that 
company — numbering over 
seventy souls, including ladies 
and children. Out of 300 Euro- 
peans, therefore, over three- 
fourths had met with a cruel 
end at Cawnpore. 

Whilst there Jones had the 
misfortune to undergo a second 
siege, when General Windham 
was outnumbered and driven 
into the intrenchments by the 
Gwalior rebels, the enemy num- 
bering over 12,000 of all arms, 
equipped with numerous field- 
and a battery of powerful siege- 
guns. Jones was a compulsory 
spectator of some most exciting 
artillery fire and the splendid 
practice of the 18 - pounders 
and mortars from the intrench- 
ments, 

This investment was a most 
serious matter. The station 
had been denuded of troops for 
the relief of Lucknow, and re- 
inforcements were arriving in 
small numbers’ by _ bullock- 
waggons from Allahabad. It 
was feared that Sir Colin 
Campbell’s retreat from Luck- 
now with the garrison he had 
relieved would be cut off. For- 
tunately, there was no means 
for the enemy to cross the river, 
and a few days later Sir Colin 
marched in and raised the siege. 
The Lucknow garrison were 
safely conveyed to Allahabad, 
and Sir Colin then attacked 
the rebels and completely shat- 
tered their forces, capturing all 
their guns, and in fact broke 
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the back of the rebellion 
throughout the country. Jones 
followed the General on the 
march to Fatehgarh, acting, as 
a volunteer, in the capacity of 
guide to a detachment. For 
this service he was mentioned 
by Lord Canning in his despatch 
to the home Government, and 
received the Mutiny medal. 
The force had an engagement 
with the rebels on the Kali 
Naddi, where they were posted 
in a strong position and com- 
manded the iron bridge across 
the Naddi with their guns. It 
was the fugitives of this force 
who surprised me on the machan 
after they were routed and pur- 
sued by Sir Colin. On the fol- 
lowing day the victors entered 
Fatehgarh without firing a 
shot. The enemy had bolted 
precipitately overnight after 
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the Kali Naddi affair, leaving 
the fort in such hot haste that 
they did not even wait to fire and 
destroy the extensive gun-car- 
riage works, which fell into our 
hands intact,—a most fortunate 
acquisition at such a juncture. 
A handful of lighted straw 
would have reduced the great 
stores of valuable seasoned 
timber and the workshop build- 
ings to ashes in a few hours. 

This brings my narrative to 
a close. I have only to add 
that the friends of Major 
Robertson, in recognition of the 
trifling service I had rendered 
him, interested themselves on 
my behalf and obtained for me 
a grant of land. I was also 
awarded the Mutiny medal for 
my services during the siege of 
Fatehgarh. 

Davip G. CHURCHER. 
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Some Problems of Railway Management. 


SOME PROBLEMS OF RAILWAY MANAGEMENT. 


Bur yesterday the great 
British public proudly pointed 
to our railways as the finest 
in the world. To-day, since we 
cannot boast, we grumble, this 
appearing to us to be the next 
best way of emphasising our 
national characteristics. Each 
of us groans out a separate 
complaint, and each is prepared 
with a special and complete 
panacea, which, but for the stu- 
pidity—or worse—of directors, 
would have been long since 
adopted. The shareholder, for 
instance, complains that divi- 
dends are steadily dropping, 
despite the boom ; and, in the 
classical parlance of the day, 
he ventures to inquire where 
he may expect to come in. 
The trader, by this time grown 
careless as to his vocabulary, 
freely curses the scarcity of 
waggons, and protests that 
rates are proportioned to delay 
in delivery—the longer you are 
kept waiting the more you pay. 
The social reformer cries out 
against the monopolies which, 
even after receiving commands 
direct from the Fabian Society, 
refuse occasionally to carry 
well-to-do workmen more than 
twenty miles each way for the 
obviously ample return fare of 
two pennies. The railway en- 
thusiast, who is often a com- 
mercial traveller and sometimes 
4 journalist, laments in strident 
tones the departed glories of 
the racing days, so exhilarating 
while they lasted, but now gone 
the way of much other British 
fnterprise. Finally, the labour 
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party cries out for automatic 
couplings and other things, 
abominable to directors, even 
compelling a war-fevered House 
of Commons to stir from the 
legislative lethargy of the first 
session, 1900. Seldom has a 
great and erstwhile prosperous 
industry been assailed from so 
many quarters at once, nor is 
it unlikely that the tightening 
pressure on every side will pre- 
cipitate a crisis in the not very 
remote future. 

The causes of the present 
distress —for such it really 
amounts to—originated before 
most living railway directors 
had left school. The reason 
why Great Britain lags to-day 
is that she led yesterday. It is 
a pure and simple case of the 
first turning out to be last. 
We have been proud pioneers 
in all railway enterprise, and 
now we are paying the penalty. 
Our lines were laid long before 
any line had had time to prove 
what its value would turn out 
to be. Our original schemes 
were cramped by opposition 
which subsequent experience 
has shown to be beneath con- 
tempt. The opposition has 
passed away, but its effects 
remain, apparently irremedi- 
able, whatever be our efforts 
to shake off the incubus which 
oppresses us. Foreign nations 
watched our experiments, learnt 
the lessons, and leisurely be- 
stirred themselves to build lines 
as we should like to rebuild 
ours, had we the chance. The 
fact is, that to-day we are 
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finding to our cost that our 
system, which, for its mileage, 
has to support by far the 
heaviest traffic of any in the 
world, is designed on a scale 
which can only be described 
as diminutive. We are, in a 
word, trying to do serious work 
with toys. 

To begin with, the sectional 
area of our tunnels and over- 
head bridges is quite too cir- 
cumscribed, and, of course, our 
stations are constructed on the 
same scale. Practically the 
whole of the masonry along 
our lines would have to be 
renewed if the said area is to 
be brought up to American or 
Continental standards, and ad- 
ditions would have to be made 
to the ballast which supports 
the permanent way. Obviously 
the cost of these alterations is 
prohibitive, but consider what 
the disability implies. It means 
that our rolling-stock must for 
all time be narrower and less 
lofty than that possible for 
our competitors in Europe and 
America. It is not as if our 
fathers laid the foundations in 
wood, hay, stubble. They built 
for futurity, and they intended 
that their work should last for 
a century or two; nor, alas! is 
it likely that anything short of 
an earthquake will disappoint 
their shades. Brunel, alone 
among them, realised the value 
of a broader gauge, and his 
works went the way of much 
other farsightedness. But it 
is not quite a broader gauge 
that we want. The traffic 
requires more elbow-room, for 
the enlargement of vehicles on 
the present gauge. It is use- 
less to cry out for mammoth 
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gamated Chatham and South- 
Eastern Railways are so en- 
cumbered with short platforms 
that many of their trains have 
regularly to draw up twice at 
each station, so as to enable 
passengers in the extreme front 
and extreme rear to alight. 
The unpunctuality which re- 
sults is heart-breaking, and it 
has a definite and appreciable 
effect on the revenue. The 
surest test of the prosperity of 
asuburban railway is its season- 
ticket account. Residents re- 
fuse to settle in districts where 
the train-service is expensive 
or dilatory. During the last 
ten years the total receipts 
from season-tickets, in the case 
of fifteen leading railways, have 
averaged an increase of 47 
per cent. Yet the South- 


Eastern and Chatham increase 
for the same period amounts 


only to 26 per cent, a fact for 
which short platforms must 
bear not a little of the blame. 
When we turn our attention 
to the goods traffic, we find 
that the case is infinitely more 
serious. The congestion is be- 
coming chronic. It is always 
worst in big towns, where ex- 
tension of yards is attended 
by fearful capital expenditure. 
It is not too much to say that 
the companies are at their 
wits’ end, nor do they appear 
to have any idea how to face 
a situation which grows more 
pressing every day. Lack of 
space in a goods yard involves 
delay at every point in the 
progress of a consignment. It 
is difficult to sort the goods 

fore loading. There is not 
‘ccommodation for the proper 
number of waggons, one for 
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each destination. Waggons 
arriving have to wait their 
turn to be unloaded, so clogging 
up other traffic. Overtime has 
to be worked in order to clear 
off arrears, and this leads to 
discontent and lack of regu- 
larity among the men, whose 
hours are quite long enough 
already. Instead of method 
there is one continual battle 
with confusion. 

We do not see that we can 
fairly blame the management 
for the inadequacy of siding 
accommodation. But in goods 
working there do appear to be 
faults, which might be, and 
therefore should be, remedied. 
There is really no excuse for 
the long-continued famine in 
waggons. To say that this 
scarcity is driving traders 
desperate is to put the case 
mildly. We know of an instance 
where some _ granite works 
closed down for several days 
simply because a line, tributary 
to the North-Western, refused 
to supply the rolling - stock 
necessary to the removal of the 
finished stone. Scarcity of 
waggons leads not only to loss 
of traffic, but also, curiously 
enough, to congestion. Two 
waggons are available for a 
consignment which requires 
three. The two have to wait, 
blocking up a siding, until a 
third makes its appearance. 
In other ways, too, there is 
waste. Where waggons are 
continually being wired for, 
they have often to be run 
light — always an _ operation 
which results in loss. It is, 
therefore, no wonder that at 
last waggons are being built 
at something like a reasonable 
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speed, but we may still ask why 
this was not done years ago, 
before many local industries 
had been depressed by the sheer 
impossibility of getting their 
goods delivered to the outside 
world with any degree of 
promptitude. 

One very questionable jus- 
tification for the companies’ 
parsimony may here be stated. 
It is urged that they wished to 
encourage traders, and especi- 
ally mine-owners, to purchase 
their own waggons. Such a 
policy, if it was consciously 
pursued, was an _ egregious 
blunder in railway manage- 
ment, while from the point of 
view of the public it was a 
crime. Private ownership of 
waggons is an unmitigated 
nuisance to the companies. 
Such waggons have to be kept 
in repair at owner's cost, there 
is the constant and wasteful 
necessity of running them back 
“light” to their starting-point, 
and they necessitate a good 
deal of special book - keeping. 
Moreover, to compel private 
firms to build waggons by 
starving them if they refuse, 
is not simply to throw away a 
great amount of good paying 
traffic, but also to place a cruel 
obstacle in the path of the 
small capitalist. The big man 
can always command attention, 
and it will not ruin him if he 
has to build a few waggons for 
his traffic. But the man whose 
output is slender finds himself 
in a very different position, nor 
would there appear to be any 
reason why he_ should _ be 
periodically victimised. 

It is a great question whether 
the present supply of waggons 
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is used to the best advantage, 
Even in the case of those 
owned by the companies, we 
find an enormous amount of 
light running. There is a 
simple reason for this. A 
Caledonian waggon is sent with 
a consignment to Cornwall, 
Within a reasonable time it has 
to be returned northwards, 
usually by the same _ route, 
Clearly, in a number of cases 
there will be no return consign- 
ment. A few packages may be 
thrown in for part of the dis. 
tance, but in all probability the 
vehicle will run for hundreds of 
miles absolutely empty. Many 
people think that joint-owner-. 
ship of waggons would puta 
stop to a good deal of this 
waste. Waggons would be re 
ported at Clearing-House, and 
might always be used for the 
work nearest to hand. 

The common ownership 
goods waggons may, perhaps, 
be regarded as a counsel of 
perfection. But immediate 
measures might be taken to 
pave the way. It is difficult to 
see why railways, already con- 
plaining of their utter inability 
to deal with the traffic, continue 
to snatch business from each 
other at competitive points. A 
system may be divided, roughly. 
into congested and _ non -col 
gested sections. As a rule, it 
will be found that the congestel 
sections coincide with the com 
petitive routes, while along the 
non-congested sections the coll: 
pany enjoys a monopoly. Tit 
object of good managemel! 
should be to relieve the cong 
tion where it exists, and A 
develop traffic along lines which 
are not yet fully utilised. The 
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policy at present pursued in 
England is the exact reverse. 
Year in year out there is a 
bitter struggle for traffic in all 
those large industrial centres 
where, under any circumstances, 
business would be brisk. In 
order to carry on the war for a 
non-paying turnover, an expen- 
sive staff of canvassers has to 
be maintained. The trader 
finds himself the centre of cease- 
less attentions, and without 
hesitation he takes full advan- 
tage of a favourable situation. 
He demands his own terms, 
chooses his own rates, and, 
often enough, indulges his taste 
for petty fraud. When the 
account comes to be settled, 
he threatens to remove his 
patronage elsewhere, and, alto- 
gether, he takes good care that 
the company’s profit shall be 
reduced to vanishing - point. 
But this does not exhaust the 
evils of pampering the customer 
inthe big towns. Mr George H. 
Turner, the General Manager 
of the Midland, admits that 
he requires another 20,000 
waggons.!| A similar need 
exists on all our railways. 
Therefore, in order to manipu- 
late the traffic attracted by 
the smooth-tongued canvasser, 
whose living depends upon his 
plausibility, the companies 
make a regular practice of 
ignoring the claims of their 
customers in non - competitive 
areas. In other words, they 
refuse good, fully priced traffic 
*n unoccupied metals, in order 
to accept shifting, vexatious, 
and “rate-cut” traffic over 
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already congested metals. Is 
it any wonder that for the last 
year or two increased receipts 
have meant diminished divi- 
dends? A railway, touching 
such a town as Manchester, 
would lose nothing by abolish- 
ing the canvasser and letting 
the trader take his custom 
where he pleased. If traffic 
became slack, it would be the 
more rapidly and cheaply dealt 
with. Promptitude would soon 
recommend the company to the 
favour of the public, and an 
independent attitude would be 
justified by experience. 

The fact, admitted now by 
practically all railway autho- 
rities, that congested traffic 
does not pay, makes the treat- 
ment of canals by railways 
quite inexplicable. The policy 
of Great Britain towards in- 
land waterways is unique. In 
North America, railway presi- 
dents are beginning to realise 
their value as a means of 
conveying cumbersome traffic 
which does not admit of any 
but a cheap rate. In Germany, 
canals are carefully fostered, 
despite the cheap railway rates, 
witness the recent attempt to 
connect the Rhine and the 
Elbe. In the United Kingdom 
alone, we find that canals are 
being starved. It is true that 
ours is a small country, that 
our roads are excellent, our 
railways ubiquitous, and our 
seaboard suitable for coasting 
traffic. But this only explains 
how we are able to get on 
without canals. It does not 
justify their disuse. It is, of 
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course, a well-known fact that 
railway companies buy up 
canals in order to prevent them 
being used as a lever to keep 
down rates, and that in order 
to effect a purchase they de- 
liberately starve their rivals 
by a temporary and arbitrary 
lowering of prices. But having 
overloaded their own metals, 
the plain man asks why the 
companies do not develop over- 
flow lines of communication by 
means of the very canals which 
they have acquired. All the 
receipts would belong to the 
companies as at present, and 
the gain through economy 
would be immense. Even in 
the case of those canals which 
have not resigned their inde- 
pendence, arrangements might 
be made for mutual working, 
with great advantage to both 
parties. 

It is often urged that rail- 
way rates in Great Britain are 
exorbitant, and unfavourable 
comparisons are made with 
those in force in Germany and 
America. It is not easy to 
arrive at reliable figures, but it 
is, generally speaking, true that 
our transport per ton-mile is 
very expensive. This is not 
altogether the fault of the rail- 
way company, even in the case 
of heavy mineral traffic. The 
Americans are able to run 
trains weighing a thousand or 
more tons. Owing to our sid- 
ing and dock accommodation, 
we have to be content with 
trains a quarter that weight. 
The American mineral waggon 
will carry from forty to fifty 
tons. Much as we should like 
to build on this‘ colossal scale, 
we are deterred by the fact 
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that all our weigh-bridges and 
most of our turn-tables would 
have to be replaced by others 
of a larger size. Actually, this 
consideration has led to the 
recent cancelling by the Cale 
donian of an order for a hun 
dred 50-ton mineral waggons. 
Moreover, the average length 
of run in America greatly ex- 
ceeds what it would be in ow 
country. The most expensive 
part of transport is not the 
actual haulage, but the shunt- 
ing, loading, and unloading at 
the terminals. These fixed 
charges are the same for any 
length of journey, and_ the 
smaller the mileage the heavier 
the cost per mile. 

A distinction must always 
be drawn between mineral 
traffic and goods. In the case 
of the former, larger waggons 
would be an advantage. In 
the latter case, however, 4 
doubt may be fairly enter 
tained. Great Britain is 4 
small and thickly populated 
country, where rapid daily conm- 
munication between town and 
town has somehow or other te 
be arranged for. If, at start- 
ing-time, a truck is only half 
full, then it cannot be held over 
till next day, whatever might 
be the economy. It is foul 
in practice that our presell 
3- to 5-ton trucks are quite ® 
big as we can conveniently fil 
from day to day; and that, 
even so, many run half empty. 
The average weight of consigi 
ments is steadily decreasing 
owing, no doubt, to the genet! 
custom of ordering goods 
small quantities and often. It 
is, therefore, no wonder thi 
enlarged waggons are ™ 
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altogether in favour. But it 
is lamentable to note the num- 
ber which are built still un- 
covered ; and the neglect of 
steel, which is both stronger 
and lighter than wood, is one 
of those puzzling phenomena 
which occasionally confront us 
when we study the doings of 
the railway director. 

Our passenger service has 
long been our pride, and, per- 
haps, even in these degenerate 
days, the community has no 
great cause to complain. As 
might be expected in so densely 
populated an island, our trains 
are exceedingly frequent. But, 
with the exception of the long- 
distance expresses, they are 
often disgracefully dirty, chilly, 
and ill-lighted. A very short 
sojourn in the United States 
will open our eyes to our short- 
comings in these respects. Pos- 
sibly the public are as much to 
blame as the companies. The 
utter recklessness with which 
the British workman wipes his 
boots on the newest cushions, 
and the disgusting manner in 
which he renders compart- 
ments, smoking and non-smok- 
ing alike, uninhabitable to the 
ordinary individual, are inter- 
esting commentaries on the re- 
fining influence of our national 
system of compulsory education. 
But all this provides no reason 
why we should catch our deaths 
of cold when we venture to 
travel in winter. 

. Hitherto we have believed 
that our trains run faster than 
those of any other nation. The 
developments of recent years 
have reduced this comfortable 
notion to a _ polite fiction. 
America and France beat us 
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with quite consummate ease. 
Fast trains may be good or 
they may be bad; but, in the 
modern sense of the phrase, 
we have dispensed with them. 
Our settled policy is decelera- 
tion, and judging by the 1900 
Bradshaw, we intend to follow 
it merrily for some years to 
come. Most unfortunately, the 
records of American expresses 
are regarded, not as scientific 
facts, but rather as a means of 
advertisement, and their relia- 
bility is sometimes similar to 
that of the cures effected by 
certain well-advertised patent 
medicines. But it is still un- 
questionable that Uncle Sam 
completely outstrips us in the 
railway race, despite the fact 
that he uses one engine to a 
train while, as a rule, we con- 
tent ourselves with two. 

It is sometimes asserted that 
the civilisation of a country 
may be accurately gauged by 
the rapidity of its methods of 
locomotion. If there is any 
truth in this saw, we are 
certainly allowing the land of 
General Mercier to stride far 
ahead of us. According to 
French speeds, the journeys to 
Manchester and Edinburgh 
from London should each be 
shortened by a clear hour. 
Possibly our neighbours may 
be stimulated by a desire to 
make things lively for visitors 
to their Exhibition. But the 
fact remains that their single 
engines are doing work which is 
far beyond anything attempted 
by our locomotives, running two 
to a train. 

A popular fallacy has always 
existed whereby it has been 
thought that, by multiplying 
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competitive routes between 
given centres of population, 
you are sure to compel the 
companies to race for traffic. 
The wisdom of the man in the 
street has here turned out to 
be folly. The actual effect of 
encouraging competitive routes 
has been to split traffic to such 
an extent that high speeds are 
given up in disgust. The 
Great Central, for instance, 
refuses to race to Manchester 
with practically empty trains. 
Moreover, between real rivals, 
it is always possible to strike 
a secret agreement. A treaty 
is said to exist between the 
North-Western and the Great 
Northern, whereby the former 
promises to crawl to Man- 
chester, on condition that the 
latter shall only amble to Edin- 
burgh. In fact, it may safely 
be said that so long as four or 
five companies take a bite at 
each cherry, such bargains must 
be struck. On the other hand, 
where a route has a monopoly, 
it is well worth while to run 
fast trains, for they can always 
be filled from start to finish. 
In France, the fine speeds are 
in no way due to competition. 
They pay by virtue of their 
essential attractiveness. 

In making comparisons be- 
tween our speeds and _ those 
attained by our rivals, one fact 
in our favour should not be for- 
gotten. It is far easier and 
cheaper to run lightning ex- 
presses through a_ sparsely 
populated country like France, 
than through the dense net- 
work of cities which stretches 
over much of Lancashire, York- 
shire, and the Midlands. We 
mention this point because it 
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leads on to a principle which 
we have never yet seen stated 
in print, but which undoubtedly 
contains the secret of the mag. 
nificent simplicity of the com- 
bined North-Western and Cale- 
donian system. The ordinary 
man who sits down to design 
a railway says to himself, “] 
must begin by selecting a chain 
of large towns—A, B, C, and D. 
I will build a line from London 
to A, from A to B, from B to ¢, 
and from C to D. After that, 
I will think about branch lines.” 
The North-Western alone of 
British railways recognised the 
golden rule that a main line 
should never run through a big 
city. Deliberately, the directors 
left Birmingham, Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and Edin- 
burgh all on branch or loop- 
lines. Originally, the _first- 
named city had its place on 
the main line. But for years 
it has been relegated to a loop, 
and has gained thereby. The 
results of this somewhat start- 
ling piece of strategy gradually 
dawn upon the mind which is 
prepared to think the matter 
out. First, it is possible to ru 
right through to Aberdeen 
without adding a fraction to 
the burden of traffic in any o 
the above -enumerated cities. 
Secondly, it is possible to ru 
a train to any of the said cities 
without disturbing the arrange 
ments of the remainder. Thirdly, 
the whole of the Welsh trafic 
escapes the congested areas 
Fourthly, all the marshalling 
of trains takes place at points 
like Stafford, Crewe, Rugby, 
Carlisle, Carstairs, where land 
is cheap, and where the tow? 
itself, apart from its railway 
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population, is not important. 
These considerations apply with 
an even greater force to the 
goods traffic, which is always 
more burdensome than passen- 
ger. To put the matter in a 
nutshell, if you start from 
Euston for any of the leading 
cities on the system, you have 
never to plough your way 
through the suburbs and heart 
of any other leading city. 
Curiously enough, the Great 
Western has at last learnt the 
advisability of diverting its 
main line from the only first- 
rank city on its system, that 
is, Bristol. Hitherto traffic has 
streamed through Swindon to 
the port of the west, and has 
there been split, to be sent, some 
through the Severn Tunnel to 
South Wales, other southwards 
through Exeter to Devon and 
Cornwall. By the new arrange- 
ments, all through traffic to 
South Wales will escape Bristol, 
and be despatched direct to the 
tunnel; while the Exeter traffic 
will also be sent by a route 
which will entirely leave the 
main city out in the cold. But 
Bristol will not suffer any more 
than Birmingham has suffered. 
The reductio ad absurdum of 
the old axiom that main lines 
should run through big cities, 
is to be found at Waverley 
Station, Edinburgh. It is 
generally agreed that in its 
reconstructed form this station 
is the biggest in the United 
Kingdom. Placed in a narrow 
groove, blocked at each end, 
further expansion is out of the 
question. Yet it is scarcely 
Possible even now to deal with 
the requirements of the traffic. 
The marshalling of trains, which 


ought to take place right out- 
side the city, is conducted at its 
heart. The whole of the East 
Coast passengers to and from 
Glasgow and the Highlands 
have to be carried through the 
bottle-neck at Waverley, where- 
as, by the utilisation of lines, 
most of which already exist, a 
simple diversion could almost 
immediately be effected, to the 
great relief of all concerned. 

In the discussion of speeds, 
the question seriously arises as 
to whether our locomotives are 
up to their work. This is a 
point upon which specialists 
are extremely chary of giving 
a definite opinion. But it is 
agreed that our engines are not 
allowed to show what they can 
do. Moreover, the system of 
coal premiums, whereby a driver 
receives a commission on the 
fuel he saves, militates against 
fair firing. Still, there is an 
ugly symptom to be explained, 
and one which requires to be 
carefully noted. Piloting — 
that is to say, the placing of 
two engines instead of one at 
the head of a train—is common 
upon almost all our lines. It is 
confessedly a pernicious prac- 
tice, leading, as it does, to ex- 
travagance and waste of power : 
it is, we believe, scarcely ever re- 
sorted to in France or America ; 
and it would seem as if there 
could only be one explanation 
of it, so far as this country is 
concerned. It is said that our 
gradients are severe and that 
our loads are heavy. But it is 
a question whether these ex- 
cuses really account for our 
indications of failure. 

The fact is, that the whole 
system of locomotive building 
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in Great Britain is open to a 
good deal of criticism. It is 
entirely different from that in 
vogue across the Atlantic, where 
a great proportion of the engines 
are built by private firms, like 
those associated with the names 
Baldwin or Schenectady. With 
us each railway builds its own 
locomotives on its own engineer’s 
designs. Let us see what this 
distinction amounts to. Of the 
dozen engineers in Great Britain 
it is not likely that all possess 
ability of the very highest order. 
Some must be very much more 
brilliant than others. More- 
over, it is exceedingly difficult 
for a company to change its 
engineer when he has been once 
appointed, provided that he con- 
tinues to fulfil his obligations in 
a reasonably creditable manner. 
Also, it is hard to condemn any 


of his pet devices without calling 


upon him toresign. It is there- 
fore a question whether our 
railways are served as well as 
they would be by an _ inde- 
pendent firm with a reputation 
at stake, and in whose offices 
is concentrated a fair propor- 
tion of the designing genius of 
the world. This is what actually 
takes place in America. The 
works which build locomotives 
are so enormous, that at every 
point of time they are able to 
produce absolutely the latest 
type of machine. They allow 
themselves to be hampered by 
no previous errors. Ordering 
from them, you may be certain 
that the experience of the last 
five minutes will be embodied 
in the goods supplied. 

The net difference between 
ourselves and the Americans 
may, perhaps, be best sum- 
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marised as follows: they build 
for time, while we build for 
eternity. Our engines are 
exquisitely finished, and _ their 
parts are made throughout of 
the finest material. The worst 
of them will last for thirty 
years. But the objection to 
this idealism is that within such 
a period the best of them will 
have become obsolete. The 
American realises this. He 
does not wish his’locomotive to 
last more than ten to fifteen 
years. By that time he con- 
siders he will require a new 
type, and, in the name of com- 
mon -sense, is he not right? 
The two engines really cost him 
no more than our one. For 
they are made for use, not 
ornament, and, moreover, they 
are built according to types 
which, at the time, are prac- 
tically universal throughout the 
land, a fact which greatly con- 
duces to cheapness. It would 
seem to be obviously the most 
economical plan for the railway 
companies to combine to sup- 
port colossal firms of locomo- 
tive builders, rather than to 
salary engineers, working 1 
isolation because working 1 
competition, to design the 
paltry dribblets which each 
company may require from 
time to time. 

I am leaving the reader (0 
judge how far the depressiom 
of railway profits is due © 
circumstances, and how far 
to positive bad managemelt. 
Upon one source of expels 
however, there is no justifica 
tion for an indictment of dire 
tors. Heavy expenses are Ur 
doubtedly forced upon the co 
panies by Parliament in ™ 
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interests of public safety. The 
tremendous rush of traffic ne- 
cessitates some such supervision, 
but its effect upon the balance- 
sheet is none the less apparent. 
In America, if a man is killed 
at a level-crossing, it is con- 
sidered that he should have 
known better. With us, such 
an occurrence implies that the 
level-crossing must be a source 
of public danger. This, at any 
rate, is the spirit in which we 
approach the problem of safety 
working. Every accident of 
the nature of a collision or de- 
raiment is carefully investi- 
gated, and blame is given 
where blame is due. When we 
remember that a bill is now 
before Parliament which en- 
acts that the Board of Trade 
may declare any sphere of rail- 
way activity to be a dangerous 
area, and subject to inspection 
by the State, we see that the 
troubles of Government inter- 
vention are as yet only begun. 
It may be quite right-and proper 
that such attentions should be 
paid to the traffic working, but 
the development is certain to 
prove costly. 

The taxation of railways has 
always been a sore point with 
themanagement. The Treasury 
exactions are not, perhaps, so 
Weighty as to arouse a protest. 
But the local rates amount to 
an aggregate which will awaken 
astonishment with the uniniti- 
ated. The North-Western pays 
£440,000 every year to local 
authorities, the Great Western 
£380,000, the Midland £340,000, 
and others are mulcted in pro- 
portion. This tax on means of 
Communication is economically 
unsound, for it directly raises 
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the price of transport. It is 
constitutionally a grievance, for 
the companies have no vote in 
electing the men who spend the 
money. In some districts the 
railway provides a good half of 
the local revenue, despite the 
fact that its property has no 
value in the open market for 
purposes other than those of a 
railway, and that the whole of 
the other rateable property ob- 
tains a higher value owing to 
the proximity of the line. 
Actually, the Great Central, 
with a round fourteen millions 
of absolutely unproductive capi- 
tal, pays £100,000 every year 
to the localities it has sacrificed 
itself to develop. 

The justification for the above 
observations, as well as for many 
criticisms made earlier in this 
rapid survey, must be the un- 
doubted fact that our rail- 
ways require strong, far-sighted 
management, together with 
help, rather than hindrance, 
from the State. Some attempt 
should be made to provide a 
proper and specialised educa- 
tion for young men desirous of 
entering the service. The pay 
of the clerical staff should be 
increased above _ starvation- 
point, and a stringent examina- 
tion should be provided for 
candidates who desire to enter. 
Promotion should be strictly by 
merit, instead of as at present. 
Above all, it is necessary, once 
and for all, to drop the insular 
pride which allows us to ima- 
gine that our present difficulties 
can be best removed by invari- 
ably reversing the policy which 
has commended itself to rail- 
way authorities outside these 
islands. 
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VALUE OF THE WATER OF THE GREAT RIVERS OF INDIA, 


As the object of the follow- 
ing paper is to call attention to 
the extreme value of the water 
of the great rivers of India, it 
was written for publication in 
that country; but in the light 
of the terrible accounts now 
reaching England of the misery 
brought to millions by one of 
the droughts that affect that 
part of the empire periodically, 
I am induced to think that the 
subject must interest readers in 
every part of the world, the 
absence of water being the sole 
cause of the famine, and an 
artificial supply from its rivers 
the only remedy. 

The subject I want to bring 
to notice in this paper is the 
real value of the water of the 
great rivers of India. It might 
be supposed that the striking 
difference between the condition 
of the irrigated and unirrigated 
districts would be so clearly seen 
that no more writing on the 
subject could be necessary. 
And, all honour to the Govern- 
ment and to their bold and skil- 
ful engineers, there are already 
many admirable proofs of what 
water can do for India. But 
the fact remains that, while the 
country in general is thirsting 
for it, vast volumes are still 
falling every year into the sea 
as if it were valueless. It is 
difficult to understand why all 
this possession of the country is 
still allowed to be lost. But it 
may in some measure be ac- 
counted for by the way in which 
the returns from the existing 


works of irrigation are quoted, 
which is indeed ruinously mis- 
leading, and I hope to make 
this clear to every one who 
will calmly consider what I 
write. 

All that those works are 
credited with is the sum paid 
into the revenue treasury as 
water-rate, which represents 
only a small fraction of the in- 
crease of production from the 
effect of the water on the crops 
in an ordinary season. As 
there are no other entries in 
the revenue accounts as returns 
from the works, that is accepted 
as the whole return. And so it 
would be to a private individual 
or company undertaking the 
works, on condition of having 
the water-rate in return for the 
money spent. But the return 
to the country is of course an 
entirely different matter. If 
there is no other return entered 
in the accounts, no one is to 
blame for not finding it there. 
But to ignore all the benefits to 
the country because they cannot 
be tabulated is indeed mislead- 
ing, when the value of the water 
is discussed with reference to 
new works projected. 

The actual benefits to the 
country from the water utilised 
are as follows: First and fore 
most, wherever the water for 
the irrigation of the land 
carried, that country is fre 
from all risk of famine. What 
the money value of this is cal 
not of course be calculated ; but 
that it should be ignored be 
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cause it is incalculable is be- 
yond belief. Yet that it is so 
is proved by the fact that cer- 
tain works are termed failures, 
though they have effected this 
wonderful change in the coun- 
try, and to this I shall refer 
again. 2nd, In ordinary sea- 
sons, the whole increase of pro- 
duction from the effect of the 
water, not the fraction only 
claimed as water-rate. 3rd, 
In seasons of drought, the 
whole produce of the land, for 
not a blade could be grown 
without it. 4th, In a year of 
drought, too, there is the sav- 
ing of the sum spent to keep 
the people alive, together with 
the saving of the loss by the 
non-payment of revenue, and 
the value of every head of 
cattle, which cannot be fed by 
imported food, but only by 
forage grown on the spot. 
The difference between the 
value of all this and the water- 
rate is enormous, yet in quot- 
ing the returns the water-rate 
is alone given as the whole re- 
turn. When Lord Curzon was 
speaking at Lyallpur of the re- 
sults of the works on the Chenab 
which he had just inspected, he 
18 reported to have said that an 
expenditure of 16 lacs of rupees 
is “yielding a return of nearly 
i} per cent of the capital ex- 
pended. It is now estimated 
that the total crop in a single 
year equals the capital cost of 
the entire works.” The whole 
of Lord Curzon’s speech is of ex- 
treme importance ; but in these 
words his Excellency points out, 
What it is my object in this 
paper to explain, that there are 
two distinet ways of viewing 
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the returns: the one, of 74 per 
cent as reckoned by the revenue 
officer ; the other, the entire 
value of the crops as reckoned 
by the statesman. 

There cannot be a question 
which is the real return to the 
nation. Hitherto, however, the 
revenue officer’s return has been 
the one quoted as the whole 
benefit resulting from the money 
spent. I must here explain that 
when it is said that a single 
crop returns the whole sum 
spent, this is the case when 
merely the value of the grain of 
that crop is estimated, though, 
as I shall show further on, even 
this extraordinary result is only 
a small part of the return from 
the water utilised. 

The next great value of water 
not alluded to in the returns 
quoted is its value for naviga- 
tion, offering the cheapest and 
most convenient carriage in the 
world. I do not see any better 
way of giving an idea of the 
profit that is realised by this 
additional use of the water 
than by giving the value of 
the navigation of the Godavery 
canals, There are in that dis- 
trict some 2000 miles of dis- 
tributing channels, all of use 
for transport, of which 500 
miles are so locked and _ per- 
fected for navigation that they 
are, mile for mile, better— 
because offering cheaper car- 
riage and a greater tonnage 
capacity —than a first-class rail- 
way, the cost of which could 
not be less than £10,000 to 
£12,000 a mile; 10,000 x 500 
=5 millions of pounds in rail- 
way value—just double the cost 
of the whole system of the Go- 
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davery works, including those 
for irrigation, navigation, em- 
bankment to guard against 
flood, and for drainage also, 
as reported by Mr Walsh, late 
chief engineer to the Madras 
Government in the irrigation 
department. 

This calculation, moreover, 
does not by any means show the 
whole value of the water used 
for transport. Besides those 
500 miles, there are the other 
1500 miles of distributing 
canals, all available for navi- 
gation, and taking the place 
of our county and farm roads 
in England. To any one who 
has been in China this will 
be evident enough, for in that 
country, where locks are un- 
known, every water-surface is 
navigated. And on all the 
minor canals of irrigation, down 
to the very smallest, boats are 
seen taking manure to the fields 
or bringing home the harvest, 
when one man with his punting- 
pole is doing the work of several 
carts and of all the men and 
cattle required for them. The 
money value of all this, though 
a vast amount, is another of 
the ignored returns. 

I have hitherto only alluded 
to the use of water for irrigation 
for agricultural purposes and 
for navigation, and I am almost 
afraid to name the many other 
all-important though minor 
benefits conferred on India 
where water is led, lest it 
should be thought that I am 
bolstering up my arguments. 
I must, however, mention the 
following, as they are what in 
other countries would be valued 
in millions, and their value is 
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greater in the precarious cli- 
mate of India than it would be 
in countries with less treach- 
erous seasons: Ist, Water for 
domestic purposes. I need 
hardly do more under that 
head than point to the millions 
spent in all the great cities of 
the world for this essential, 
2nd, Water for the cattle of the 
country, as they can no more 
live without it than man. 3rd, 
The use of water in giving the 
great blessing of a well-watered 
garden to every single cottage 
in the country irrigated. 4th, 
The water-power, now a sale- 
able article in India, the Madras 
Government having advertised 
it for sale. 

To give some idea of the 
amount of power that may be 
made available by a more 
general use of water in the 
country, I need only mention 
the fact that in the Godavery 
system alone there are some 
fifty falls of ten feet each, dis- 
tributed most conveniently all 
over the delta. 

In a former paragraph I 
alluded to certain works of 
engineering that are spoken of 
as “failures.” One of these 
sets of works is in Kurnool, the 
other in Orissa. Both were 
undertaken by joint-stock com- 
panies, with the result that both 
companies failed, and the Gov- 
ernment took up the works to 
complete them at its own cost. 
Of the causes of the so-called 
failure I need say nothing, 
my object is solely to show 
what has been the result to the 
country by the works as they 
now stand. And I think it wil 
be admitted that it would be 
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difficult to point to any nation- 
al outlay that was ever better 
spent. 

Kurnool was a country which, 
in years when the rain failed, 
suffered from the worst horrors 
of famine. This can never 
occur again as long as the 
works exist. If there was 
nothing else to say of the 
return from the expenditure, 
this change in the condition of 
the country would be all suffi- 
cient to justify the outlay. 
But what Lord Curzon says of 
the Chenab works may be said 
again of these. A single crop 
of the grain raised has repaid 
the whole outlay. After all I 
have written, I need only say 
that Kurnool has, inclusive of 
a perfect navigation, all the 
benefits before enumerated. 

The Orissa case is more strik- 
ing still. First, because that 
district was liable to the double 
affliction of drought and flood, 
both of which have been re- 
moved forever. And, secondly, 
because the works have been 
carried out more completely. 
In that country not only the 
years of drought were calami- 
tous, but in other years the 
river Mahanuddy overfiowed its 
banks, which was almost as dis- 
astrous to the country as the 
failure of the rains. As long 
as the works are kept in order, 
neither of these afflictions can 
occuragain. In fact, the works 
are a complete counterpart of 
the Godavery system in irriga- 
tion, navigation, embankment, 
and drainage. These works 
have cost 24 millions, and again 
the value of a single crop has 
repaid the whole capital, leav- 
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ing all the other benefits of the 
water as clear gain to the 
country. 

As an illustration of one of 
those benefits, the traffic carried 
along 408 miles of the Orissa 
system of canals amounted in 
the year 1897-98 to 1,317,800 
tons—representing in ton-mile- 
age 70,539,090 tons, and a sav- 
ing to the community in cost 
of carriage of from 1 to 1} 
million sterling—conveyed by 
over 99,300 boats; while the 
trade at the ports, which pre- 
vious to the commencement of 
the works amounted to under 
£100,000, has now reached 
over £1,000,000 sterling per 
annum. 

Now let me say something 
as to the water available to 
produce these happy results. 
There is an idea that there is 
little more to be done with the 
great volume of water I have 
before alluded to, and that only 
those rivers that are supplied 
by the snow of the northern 
mountains can afford a safe 
supply. This is altogether a 
mistake, It would be a mis- 
take if I were only calling 
attention to the constant 
supply, for every large river 
that crosses the country has 
water in it even in the driest 
seasons. In the late year of 
drought the most southern of 
the great rivers (the Cauvery) 
supplied the district of Tan- 
jore, where there was no famine 
or fear of it. 

But in looking to the future 
the great supply to be con- 
sidered is not the perennial 
volume available, but that 
which is carried during the 
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monsoon freshes. This is an 
enormous volume in every river, 
and even in the last year of 
drought the Cauvery had an 
early fresh that amounted 
almost to a disastrous flood. 
To utilise these freshes the 
water must be stored, which 
will entail an expenditure much 
greater than the sum spent 
heretofore on hydraulic works. 
And why not? If the value 
of the water as I have de- 
tailed it is once fully recognised, 
there will be no occasion for 
any extreme caution as to the 
outlay. And it will be no 
longer necessary for the en- 
gineer to fight for money 
for his works, as was the case 
all through the thirty - three 
years of my experience. Every 
year fresh calls will be made 
on him for extended works, 
and every possible encourage- 
ment will be given to the most 
successful—I might almost say, 
the most sanguine—projector, 
the very reverse of what hither- 
to has been the case. 

I must now say a few words 
on the effect of a more general 
supply of water in the country 
on the railways. I need hardly 
do more than point to the way 
in which every great country 
in Europe and also the United 
States have of late awakened 
to the fact that, in spite of all 
they gain by their railways, 
they made a grievous mistake 
in neglecting their waterways. 
All are now spending money in 
improving and extending them. 
The additional prosperity that 
will result from them will, they 
feel sure, be a gain to the 
railways far exceeding any loss 
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from the competition in the 
carriage of the cheaper goods, 
The effect of this will be to 
convert a poor country into a 
rich one, and in so doing to fit 
it for a more rapid or more ex- 
pensive means of carriage. The 
poor country cannot afford 
railway speed, a rich one may. 
In the state of New York this 
far-seeing and _ statesmanlike 
view is so thoroughly followed 
that the tolls have now been 
entirely removed from the great 
Erie Canal. And it is proposed 
to spend at least nine million 
sterling more upon it, with no 
other return to justify the out- 
lay than the better prosperity 
of the country certain to result 
from it. 

It will, I fear, appear like 
dictation on my part if I make 
any suggestion as to the first 
step to be taken towards uti- 
lising the water now lost ; but 
I may plead that the dullest 
lad in a gipsy camp might 
teach Lord Curzon how to 
make a basket. And my long 
experience as an_ engineer 
amongst the natives of India 
has made me thoroughly ac- 
quainted with my subject. 

I will venture to say that the 
first step required is that the 
Government should show its 
determination that no more of 
this great treasure of water 
should be lost. The effect of 
this would be to correct the 
idea, now generally prevailing 
that the question is of mimor 
importance. The value of the 
water being admitted, the only 
thing required is the engineers 
skill that can utilise it. real 
engineers, like great poets, al 
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only born occasionally ; but who 
can doubt that, with such talent 
as has already been shown and 
such examples as are in exist- 
ence for study, men capable of 
doing on a national scale what 
has hitherto only been done as 
district works will be found? 
There is every reason why this 
technical education in hydraulic 
engineering should be in India, 
for in no other country in the 
world has such engineering been 
so varied or so economically 
worked. I can speak only from 
my own experience in the Ma- 
dras Presidency ; but there are 
all sorts of irrigation works, from 
the precariously supplied tanks 
(artificial lakes) of the Carnatic 
to the highly finished works on 
the Godavery. And I particu- 
larly do not want to limit my 
examples of Indian engineering 
to the fine works of late years, 
as the engineering of the oldest 
times in India is worth the most 
careful study. In the Godavery 
dam are two perfectly native 
ideas which the great engineer 
who designed that work and 
carried it out did not hesitate 
toadopt. Indeed without them 
he could never have so reduced 
the expenditure of materials in 
the work that his estimate 
would have been accepted, for 
in those days money was not 
spoken of in millions as it is 
now. We have an example set 
us by some engineer of former 
ages which is so to the point of 
what is wanted at the present 
day that I must quote it. Quite 
in the south of the peninsula 
there is a river—the Viga, if I 
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remember right—the water of 
which was so admirably utilised 
that only in exceptional years 
did a drop of it reach the sea, 
The river was dammed _ here 
and there, and the channels 
leading the water off for irriga- 
tion had tanks to store water 
for the perfecting of the crop 
after the freshes ended—which 
is exactly the principle on which 
the great rivers should betreated 
as far as possible. There has 
been an idea of late that if 
water is to be stored it will be 
necessary to find sites for enor- 
mous lakes in which to collect 
it. It is true that the larger 
the reservoirs are, the cheaper 
the cost of storing water will 
be. But if the value of the 
water is what I hope I have 
proved it to be, that is not the 
first consideration. To explain 
how sites may be found every- 
where, I would ask my readers 
to look at the Trigonometrical 
Survey map of the peninsula of 
India, where they will find that 
almost any shallow valley is 
made by an embankment across 
it into a retaining reservoir. 
These tanks, so-called, being 
dependent upon the local rains, 
are valueless in seasons of 
drought, and in consequence 
do nothing to secure the pen- 
insula from famine. This would 
not be the case if a stream, led 
from a never-failing river, ran 
through the country to supply 
them. Indeed our great hy- 
draulic engineer, Sir Arthur 
Cotton, had a scheme for making 
such an artificial river to secure 
the supply of these tanks.’ But 
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I only call attention to the pos- 
sibility to show that, as every 
part of India has its valleys, 
there is no good reason why 
water should not be stored on 
the old native river Viga system 
in all parts of the country. 

As there is a strong party in 
India who argue that all or 
nearly all has been done that 
can be done to utilise the water 
now running to waste, and con- 
sider it their duty to search for 
reasons why no more money 
should be spent on hydraulic 
works, I must answer such 
objections as have reached me. 

One way of disposing of any 
scheme suggested by an engineer 
is to make light of it, as coming 
from an enthusiast or lunatic 
on the subject of water. To 
those who have had the patience 
to read my paper thus far, I 
need not say more on this point 
than that those who argue most 
vehemently for the further use 
of water are those who have 
done so much already to rescue 
millions from starvation, and 
raise them from poverty to 
affluence by means of it,—men 
who have left evidence of bright 
and prolonged lucid intervals 
that give their opinions a 
weight that cannot be set aside 
by critics who have done noth- 
ing to prove their knowledge of 
the subject, or who have been 
misled by the entries in the 
revenue accounts as to the real 
value of the treasure which is 
now entirely lost. 

Another apologist for the 
terrible waste that every one 
can see who watches the mon- 
soon torrent in the great rivers 
still flowing into the sea, has, I 
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am told, said that in the pro- 
vince under his management 
there were only three more 
things possible: one of which, 
if I remember right, was in 
progress; another would do 
more harm than good if it were 
carried out; and, to settle the 
question finally, it would cost 
from 3 to 6 millions of money. 

These are the views of a high 
authority, and one I would not 
lightly combat, and he will for- 
give me if I remind him that 
our greatest scientist, Dr Lard- 
ner, of some seventy years ago, 
to the distress of the mercantile 
world, decided that it was simply 
impossible that ships propelled 
by steam could ever be worked 
to profit between Liverpool and 
New York, because one pound 
of coal only contained a known 
quantity of heat, and that heat 
could only produce a known 
quantity of steam, and a few 
figures would show that the 
fuel required to take the ship 
across the Atlantic would oc- 
cupy all the carrying-space of 
the vessel. 

I need not say more of the 
impossibility of that day. But 
I will venture to say that 
when the same encouragemelt 
is given to the hydraulic en- 
gineer in India that has been 
given to the steam enginetls 
of Europe and America in pe 
fecting marine engines, the m- 
possibilities of this day will be 
the possibilities of the future 
That the water should m aly 
case do more harm than go 
is, of course, solely a question 
of engineering skill, there bes 
no possible reason whatever 
why water should when under 
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control go into gheels or un- 
drainable swamps, or in any 
direction in which anything but 
benefit should be the result. 
And with regard to the cost, 
I would ask why a work cost- 
ing 6 millions should not be 
worth the money, even if it was 
not repaid in a single year by a 
single crop. 

Another objector has said, 
what I am obliged to admit, 
that water cannot run up- 
hill, but he must allow that 
it will run down- hill, and 
does so in the Ganges for 1500 
miles; and if the falls in the 
bed of the river were regulated, 
as they would be in an artificial 
channel, it might flow double 
the distance, sending off canals 
to fill reservoirs in the whole 
length of its course, altering 
the condition of the whole 


country it passed through, as 
I have before described. 

I do not overlook the diffi- 
culties in the design and execu- 
tion of such great national 
works as would be required, 
—difficulties which, from one 
cause or another, are becom- 
ing greater every year; but, as 
I have said before, when the 
Government determines that all 
that can be done shall be done, 
and not to leave a stone un- 
turned that will aid in divert- 
ing the water from the sea 
that now absorbs it to the 
land thirsting for it, and to 
the saving of those starving 
for want of it, there will be 
no lack of talent, enterprise, 
and courage to do for India 
what steam has done for ocean 
carriage. 


C.8. 1 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


“Hr came in at last; but I 
believe it was mostly the rain 
that did it; it was falling just 
then with a devastating violence 
which quieted down gradually 
while we talked. His mannerwas 
very sober and set; his bearing 
was that of a naturally taciturn 
man possessed by an idea. My 
talk was of the material aspect 
of his position; it had the sole 
aim of saving him from the 
degradation, ruin, and despair 
that out there close so swiftly 
upon a friendless, homeless 
man; I pleaded with him to 
accept my help; I argued 
reasonably: and every time I 
looked up at that absorbed 
smooth face, so grave and 
youthful, I had a disturbing 
sense of being no help but 
rather an obstacle to some 
mysterious, inexplicable, impal- 
pable striving of his wounded 
spirit. 

“*T suppose you intend to 
eat and drink and to sleep 
under shelter in the usual way,’ 
I remember saying with irrita- 
tion. ‘You say you won’t touch 
the money that is due to you.’ 
... He came as near as his 
sort can to making a gesture 
of horror. (There were three 
weeks and five days’ pay owing 
him as mate of the Patna.) 
‘Well, that’s too little to matter 
anyhow ; but what will you do 


to-morrow ? 
turn? You must live 
‘That isn’t the thing,’ was 
the comment that escaped him 
under his breath. I ignored it, 
and went on combating what | 
assumed to be the scruples of 
an exaggerated delicacy. ‘On 
every conceivable ground,’ | 
concluded, ‘you must let me 
help you.’ ‘You can’t,’ he said 
very simply and gently, and 
holding fast to some deep idea 
which I could detect shimmer- 
ing like a pool of water in the 
dark, but which I despaired of 
ever approaching near enough 
to fathom. I surveyed his well- 
proportioned bulk. ‘At any 
rate,’ I said, ‘I am able to help 
what I can see of you. I don't 
pretend to do more.’ He shook 
his head sceptically without 
looking at me. I got very 
warm. ‘But I can,’ I insisted. 
‘I can do even more. I aii 
doing more. I am trusting 
you...’ ‘The money... 
he began. ‘Upon my wort 
you deserve being told to ¢° 
to the devil,’ I cried, foremg 
the note of indignation. He 
was startled, smiled, and 
pressed my attack home. 
isn’t a question of money 
all. You are too superficial, I 
said (and at the same time 
was thinking to myself: Well, 
here goes! And _ perhaps he 
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is, after all). ‘Look at the 
letter I want you to take. I 
am writing to a man of whom 
I’ve never asked a favour, and 
I am writing about you in 
terms that one only ventures 
to use when speaking of an 
intimate friend. I make my- 
self unreservedly responsible for 
you. That’s what I am doing. 
And really if you will only 
reflect a little what that 


means...” 


“He lifted his head. The 
ran had passed away; only 
the water-pipe went on shed- 
ding tears with an absurd 
drip, drip outside the window. 
It was very quiet in the room, 
whose shadows huddled _ to- 
gether in corners, away from 
the still flame of the candle 
flaring upright in the shape of 
a dagger; his face after a 
while seemed suffused by a 
reflection of a soft light as 
if the dawn had broken al- 
ready, 

““Jove!’? he gasped 
‘It is noble of you!’ 
“Had he suddenly put out 
his tongue at me in derision, 
I could not have felt more 
humiliated. I thought to my- 
seli—Serve me right for a 
sneaking humbug. His 
eyes shone straight into my face, 
but I perceived it was not a 
mocking brightness. All at 
once he sprang into jerky agita- 
tion, like one of these fiat 
Wooden figures that are worked 
bya string. His arms went up, 
then came down with a slap. He 
hecame another man altogether. 
And I had never seen, he 
shouted ; then suddenly bit his 
lip and frowned. ‘What a 
bally ass T’ye been,’ he said 
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very slow in an awed tone. 
.. . ‘You are a brick,’ he cried 
next in a muffled voice. He 
snatched my hand as though 
he had just then seen it for 
the first time, and dropped it 
at once. ‘Why! this is what 
I—you—I ...’ he stammered, 
and then with a return of his 
old stolid, I may say mulish, 
manner he began heavily, ‘I 
would be a brute now ifI.. .’ 
and then his voice seemed to 
break. ‘That’s all right,’ I 
said. I was almost alarmed 
by this display of feeling, 
through which pierced a strange 
elation. I had pulled the string 
accidentally, as it were; I did 
not fully understand the work- 
ing of the toy. ‘I must go 
now, he said. ‘Jove! Youhave 
helped me. Can’t sit still. The 
very thing...’ He looked 
at me with puzzled admiration. 
‘The very thing .. .’ 

“Of course it was the thing. 
It was ten to one that I had 
saved him from starvation— 
of that peculiar sort that is 
almost invariably associated 
with drink. This was all. I 
had not a single illusion on 
that score, but looking at him, 
I allowed myself to wonder at 
the nature of the one he had, 
within the last three minutes, 
so evidently taken unto his 
bosom. I had forced into his 
hand the means to carry on 
decently the serious business of 
life, to get food, drink, and 
shelter of the customary kind, 
while his wounded spirit, like 
a bird with a broken wing, 
might hop and flutter into some 
hole, to die quietly of inanition 
there. This is what I had 
thrust upon him: a definitely 
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small thing; and—behold !— 
by the manner of its recep- 
tion it loomed in the dim 
light of the candle like a big, 
indistinct, perhaps a dangerous 
shadow. ‘You don’t mind me 
not saying anything appropri- 
ate,’ he burst out. ‘There isn’t 
anything one could say. Last 
night already you have done 
me no end of good. Listening 
to me—you know. I give you 
my word I’ve thought more 
than once the top of 1 my head 
would fly off . . . He 
darted—positively darted—here 
and there, rammed his hands 
into his pockets, jerked them 
out again, flung his cap on his 
head. I had no idea it was in 
him to be so airily brisk. I 
thought of a dry leaf imprisoned 
in an eddy of wind, while a 
mysterious apprehension, a load 
of indefinite doubt, weighed me 
down in my chair. He stood 
stock-still, as if struck motion- 
less by a discovery. ‘You have 
given me confidence,’ he de- 
clared soberly. ‘Oh! for God’s 
sake, my dear fellow—don’t !’ 
I entreated, as though he had 
hurt me. ‘All right. Ill shut 
up now and henceforth. Can’t 
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prevent me thinking though, 
. . . Nevermind!... I'l 
show yet ... He went to 
the door in a hurry, paused 
with his head down, and came 
back, stepping deliberately. ‘I 
always thought that if a fellow 
could begin with a clean slate. 
. .. And now you... ina 
measure... yes... clean 
slate. I waved my hand, 
and he marched out without 
looking back; the sound of 
his footfalls died out gradu- 
ally behind the closed door 
—the unhesitating tread of a 
man walking in broad day- 
light. 

“But as to me, left alone 
with the solitary candle, I re- 
mained strangely unenlight- 
ened. I was no longer young 
enough to behold at every tum 
the magnificence that besets 
our insignificant footsteps in 
good and in evil. I smiled to 
think that, after all, it was yet 
he, of us two, who had the 
light. And I felt sad. A clean 
slate—did he say? As if the 
initial word of each our destiny 
were not graven in imperishable 
characters upon the face of a 
rock.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


“Six months afterwards my 
friend (he was a cynical, more 
than middle-aged bachelor, with 
a reputation for eccentricity, 
and owned a rice-mill) wrote 
to me, and judging, from the 
warmth of my recommendation, 
that I would like to hear, en- 
larged a little upon Jim’s per- 
fections. These were apparently 
of a quiet and effective sort. 


‘Not having been able so far 
to find more in my heart than 
a resigned toleration for any 
individual of my kind, I have 
lived till now alone in a hous? 
that even in this steaming 
climate could be considered 4s 
too big for one man. I have 
had him to live with me fo 
some time past. It seems 


haven’t made a mistake.’ It 
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seemed to me on reading this 
letter that my friend had found 
in his heart more than tolerance 
for Jim,—that there were the 
beginnings of active liking. Of 
course he stated his grounds in 
a characteristic way. For one 
thing, Jim kept his freshness 
in the climate. Had he been 
a girl—my friend wrote—one 
could have said he was bloom- 
ing—blooming modestly —like 
a violet, not like some of these 
blatant tropical flowers. He 
had been in the house for six 
weeks, and had ‘not as yet at- 
tempted to slap him on the 
back, or address him as ‘old 
hoy,’ or try to make him feel 
a superannuated fossil. He had 
nothing of the exasperating 
young man’s chatter. He was 
good-tempered, had not much 
to say for himself, was not 
clever by any means, thank 
goodness—wrote my friend. It 
appeared, however, that Jim 
was clever enough to be quietly 
appreciative of his wit, while, 
on the other hand, he amused 
him by his naiveness. ‘The 
dew is yet on him, and since I 
had the bright idea of giving 
him a room in the house and 
having him at meals I feel less 
withered myself. The other 
day he took it into his head to 
cross the room with no other 
purpose but to open a door for 
me; and I felt more in touch 
with mankind than I had been 
for years. Ridiculous, isn’t it? 

f course I guess there is some- 
thing—some awful little scrape 
—which you know all about— 
but if T am sure that it is 
terribly heinous, I fancy one 
could manage to forgive it. 
For my part, I declare I am 
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unable to imagine him guilty 
of anything much worse than 
robbing an orchard. Is it 
much worse? Perhaps you 
ought to have told me; but it 
is such a long time since we 
both turned saints that you 
may have forgotten we too had 
sinned in our time? It may be 
that some day I shall have to 
ask you, and then I shall ex- 
pect to be told. Idon’t care to 
question him myself till I have 
some idea what it is. More- 
over, it’s too soon as yet. Let 
him open the door a few times 
more for me... Thus my 
friend. I was trebly pleased— 
at Jim’s shaping so well, at the 
tone of the letter, at my own 
cleverness. Evidently I had 
known what I was doing. I 
had read characters aright, and 
soon. And what if something 
unexpected and wonderful were 
to come of it? That evening, 
reposing in a deck-chair under 
the shade of my own poop- 
awning (it was in Hong-Kong 
harbour), I laid on Jim’s behalf 
the first stone of a castle in 
Spain. 

“T made a trip to the north- 
ward, and when I returned I 
found another letter from my 
friend waiting for me. It was 
the first envelope I tore open. 
‘There are no spoons missing, 
as far as I know,’ ran the first 
line ; ‘I haven’t been interested 
enough to inquire. He is gone, 
leaving on the breakfast-table a 
formal little note of apology, 
which is either silly or heart- 
less. Probably both—and it’s 
all one to me. Allow me to 
say, lest you should have some 
more mysterious young men in 
reserve, that I have shut up 
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shop, definitely and for ever. 
This is the last eccentricity I 
shall be guilty of. Deo not 
imagine for a moment that I 
care a hang; but he is very much 
regretted at tennis-parties, and 
for my own sake I’ve told a 
plausible lieat theclub....’ I 
flung the letter aside and started 
looking through the batch on 
my table, till I came upon Jim’s 
handwriting. Would you be- 
lieve it? One chance in a hun- 
dred! But it is always that 
hundredth chance! That little 
second engineer of the Patna 
had turned up in a more or less 
destitute state and got a tem- 
porary job of looking after the 
machinery of the mill. ‘I 
couldn’t stand the familiarity 
of the little beast,’ Jim wrote 
from a seaport seven hundred 
miles south of the place where he 
should have been inclover. ‘Iam 


now for the time with Egstrém 
& Blake, ship - chandlers, as 
their—well—runner, to call the 
thing by its right name. For 
reference I gave them your 


name, which they know of 
course, and if you could write 
a word.in my favour it would 
be a permanent employment.’ 
I was utterly crushed under 
the ruins of my castle, but 
of course I wrote as desired. 
Before the end of the year my 
new charter took me that way, 
and I had an opportunity of 
seeing him. 

“He was still with Egstrém 
& Blake, and we met in what 
they called.‘ our parlour’ open- 
ing out of the store. He had 
that moment come in from 
boarding a ship, and confronted 
me head down, ready for a tussle. 
‘What have you got to say for 
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yourself?’ I began as soon as 
we had shaken hands. ‘ What 
I wrote you—nothing more,’ he 
said stubbornly. ‘ Did the fellow 
blab—or what?’ I asked. He 
looked up at me with a troubled 
smile. ‘Oh no! He didn’t, 
He made it a kind of con- 
fidential business between us, 
He was most damnably mys- 
terious whenever I came over 
to the mill; he would wink at 
me in a respectful manner—as 
much as to say we know what 
we know. Infernally fawning 
and familiar—and that sort of 
thing . ” He threw himself 
into a chair and stared down 
his legs. ‘One day we happened 
to be alone, and the fellow had 
the cheek to say, “ Well, Mr 
James ”—I was called Mr James 
there as if I had been the son— 
“here we are together once 
more. This is better than the 
old ship—ain’t it?” . . . Wasn't 
it appalling, eh? I looked at 
him, and he put on a knowing 
air. “Don’t you be uneasy, 
sir,” hesays. “I know a gentle- 
man when I see one, and I know 
how a gentleman feels. I hope, 
though, you will be keeping me 
on this job. I had a hard time 
of it too, along of that rotten 
old Patna racket.” Jove! It 
was awful. I don’t know what 
I should have said or done if 
I had not just then heard Mr 
Denver calling me in the pass 
age. It was tiffin- time, and we 
walked together across the y var 
and through the garden to the 
bungalow. He beg: in to chaff 
me in his kindly way . - 
believe he liked me. . - 

“ Jim was silent for a while. 

“¢T know he liked me. Thats 
what made it so hard, Such 
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a splendid man!... That 
morning he slipped his hand 
under my arm. . . . He, too, 
was familiar with me.’ He 
burst into a short laugh, and 
dropped his chin on his breast. 
‘Pah! When I remembered 
how that mean little beast had 
been talking to me,’ he began 
suddenly in a vibrating voice, 
‘I couldn’t bear to think of 
myself... I suppose you 
know...’ I nodded... . ‘More 
like a father,’ he cried; his 
voice sank. ‘I would have had 
to tell him. I couldn’t let it 
go on—could 1?’ ‘Well?’ I 
murmured, after waiting a while. 
‘I preferred to go,’ he said 
slowly ; ‘this thing must be 
buried.’ 

“We could hear in-the shop 
Blake upbraiding Egstrém in 
an abusive, strained voice. They 
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had been associated for many 
years, and every day from the 
moment the doors were opened 


to the last minute before 
closing, Blake, a little man 
with sleek, jetty hair and un- 
happy, beady eyes, could be 
leard rowing his partner in- 
cessantly with a sort of 
scathing and plaintive fury. 
The sound of that everlasting 
scolding was part of the 
place like the other fixtures; 
even strangers would very 
soon come to disregard it com- 
pletely unless it be perhaps 
to mutter ‘ Nuisance,’ or to get 
up suddenly and shut the door 
of the‘ parlour.’ Egstrém him- 
self, a raw-boned, heavy Scan- 
dinavian, with a busy manner 
and immense blonde whiskers, 
Went on directing his people, 
checking parcels, making out 
bills or writing letters at a 
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stand-up desk in the shop, 
and comported himself in that 
clatter exactly as though he 
had been stone-deaf. Now and 
again he would emit a bothered 
perfunctory ‘Sssh,’ which neither 
produced nor was expected to 
produce the slightest effect. 
‘They are very decent to me 
here, said Jim. ‘Blake’s a 
little cad, but Egstrém’s all 
right.’ He stood up quickly, 
and walking with measured 
steps to a tripod telescope stand- 
ing in the window and pointed 
at the roadstead, he applied his 
eye to it. ‘There’s that ship 
which had been becalmed out- 
side all the morning has got a 
breeze now and is coming in,’ 
he remarked patiently ; ‘I must 
go and board.’ We shook 
hands in silence, and he turned 
to go. ‘Jim!’ I cried. He 
looked round with his hand on 
the lock. ‘You—you have 
thrown away something like 
a fortune. He came back to 
me all the way from the door. 
‘Such a splendid old chap,’ he 
said. ‘How could 1? How 
could I?’ His lips twitched. 
‘Here it does not matter.’ 
‘Oh! you—you > I began, 
and had to cast about for a 
suitable word, but before I be- 
came aware that there was no 
name that would just do, he 
was gone. I heard outside Eg- 
strém’s deep gentle voice saying 
cheerily, ‘That’s the Sarah W. 
Granger, Jimmy. You must 
manage to be first aboard ;’ and 
directly Blake struck in, scream- 
ing after the manner of an 
outraged cockatoo, ‘Tell the 
captain we've got some of his 
mail here. That'll fetch him. 
D’ye hear, Mister What’s-your- 
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name?’ And there was Jim 
answering Egstrém with some- 
thing boyish in his tone. ‘ All 
right. Ill make a race of it.’ 
He seemed to take refuge in the 
boat-sailing part of that sorry 
business. 

“T did not see him again that 
trip, but on my next (I had a 
six months’ charter) I went up 
to the store. Ten yards away 
from the door Blake’s scolding 
met my ears, and when I came 
in he gave me a glance of utter 
wretchedness ; Egstrém, all 
smiles, advanced, extending a 
large bony hand. ‘Glad to see 
you, Captain... . Sssh... 
Been thinking you were about 
due back here. What did you 
say, sir?... Sssh.... Oh! 
him! He has left us. Come 
into the parlour.” . . . After 
the slam of the door Blake’s 
strained voice became faint, as 
the voice of one scolding desper- 
ately in a wilderness. . . . ‘Put 
us to a great inconvenience, too. 
Used us badly —I must say 
... ‘Where’s he gone to? 
Do you know?’ I asked. ‘No. 
It’s no use asking either,’ said 
Egstrém, standing bewhiskered 
and obliging before me with his 
arms hanging down his sides 
clumsily, and a thin silver 
watch-chain looped very low 
on a rucked-up blue serge 
waistcoat. ‘A man like that 
don’t go anywhere in _par- 
ticular.’ I was too concerned at 
the news to ask for the explana- 
tion of that pronouncement, 
and he went on. ‘He left— 
let’s see —the very day a 
steamer with returning _pil- 
grims from the Red Sea put 
in here with two blades of her 
propeller gone. Three weeks 
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ago now.’ ‘Wasn’t there some- 
thing said about the Patna 
case?’ I asked, fearing the worst, 
He gave a start, and looked at 
me as if I had been a sorcerer, 
‘Why, yes! How do you know? 
Some of them were talking 
about it here. There was a 
captain or two, the manager of 
Vanlo’s engineering shop at the 
harbour, two or three others, 
and myself. Jim was in here 
too, having a sandwich and a 
glass of beer; when we are 
busy—you see, captain—there’s 
no time for a proper tiffin. He 
was standing by this table eat- 
ing sandwiches, and the rest of 
us were round the _ telescope 
watching that steamer come in; 
and by-and-by Vanlo’s manager 
began to talk about the chief 
engineer of the Patna; he had 
done some repairs for him once, 
and from that he went on to 
tell us what an old ruin she 
was, and the money that had 
been made out of her. He came 
to mention her last voyage, and 
then we all struck in. Some 
said one thing, and some al- 
other—not much—what you 
or any other man might say; 
and there was some laughing. 
Captain O’Brien of the Sarah 
W. Granger, a large, noisy old 
man with a stick — he was 
sitting listening to us in this 
armchair here — he let drive 
suddenly with his stick at the 
floor, and roars out, “Skunks! 

. . . Made us all jump. Vanlos 
manager winks at us and asks, 

“ What’s the matter, Captail 

O’Brien?” “Matter! matter! 

the old man began to shout; 

“what are you Injuns laughing 

at? It’s no laughing matter. 
It’s a disgrace to human natu 
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—that’s what it is. I would 
despise being seen in the same 
rom with one of those men. 
Yes, sir!” He seemed to catch 
my eye like, and I had to speak 
out of civility. “Skunks!” 
says I, “of course, Captain 
O’Brien, and I wouldn’t care 
to have them here myself, so 
you're quite safe in this room, 
Captain O’Brien. Have a 
little something cool to drink.” 
“Dam’ your drink, Egstrém,” 
says he, with a twinkle in his 
eye; “when I want a drink I 
will shout for it. I am going 
to quit. It stinks here now.” 
At this all the others burst out 
laughing, and out they go after 
the old man. And then, sir, 
that blasted Jim he puts down 
the sandwich he had in his hand 
and walks round the table to 
me; there was his glass of beer 
poured out quite full. “I am 


off,” he says— just like this. 
“It isn’t half-past one yet,” 
says I; “you might snatch a 


smoke first.” I thought he 
meant it was time for him to go 
down to his work. When I un- 
derstood what he was up to, my 
arms fell—so! Can’t get a 
man like that every day, you 
know, sir; a regular devil for 
sailing a boat; ready to go out 
miles to sea to meet ships in 
any sort of weather. More 
than once a captain would come 
in here full of it, and the first 
thing he would say would be, 
“That's a reckless sort of a 
lunatic you've got for water- 
clerk, Egstrém. I was feeling 
my way in at daylight under 
short canvas when there comes 
flying out of the mist right 
under my forefoot a boat half 
under Water, sprays going over 
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the mast-head, two frightened 
niggers on the bottom boards, a 
yelling fiend at the tiller. Hey! 
hey! Ship ahoy! ahoy! Cap- 
tain! Hey! hey! LEgstrém 
& Blake’s man first to speak 
to you! Hey! hey! Egstrém 
& Blake! Hallo! hey! whoop! 
Kick the niggers—out reefs—a 
squall on at the time—shoots 
ahead whooping and yelling to 
me to make sail and he would 
give me a lead in—more like a 
demon than a man. Never saw 
a boat handled like that in all 
my life. Couldn’t have been 
drunk—was he? Such a quiet, 
soft-spoken chap too—blush like 
a girl when he came on board. 
‘ ” —T tell you, Captain 
Marlow, nobody had a chance 
against us with a strange ship 
when Jim was out. The other 
ship-chandlers just kept their 
old customers, and... 
“EKgstrém appeared 
come with emotion. 
“<«Why, sir—it seemed as 
though he wouldn’t mind going 
a hundred miles out to sea in 
an old shoe to nab a ship for 
the firm. If the business had 
been his own and all to make 
yet, he couldn’t have done more 
in that way. And now... 
all at once ... like this! 
Thinks I to myself: “Oho! a 
rise in the screw —that’s the 
trouble — is it? All right,” 
says I, “no need of all that 
fuss with me, Jimmy. Just 
mention your figure. Any- 
thing in reason.” He looks at 
me as if he wanted to swallow 
something that stuck in his 
throat. “I can’t stop with 
you.” “What’s that blooming 
joke?” I asks. He shakes his 
head, and I could see in his 


over- 
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eye he was as good as gone 
already, sir. So I turned-to 
and slanged him till all was 
blue. ‘“ What is it you’re run- 
ning away from?” I asks. 
“Who has been getting at 
you? Whatscared you? You 
haven’t as much sense as a 
rat; they don’t clear out from 
a good ship. Where do you 
expect to get a better berth ?— 
you this and you that.” I 
made him look sick, I can tell 
you. “This business ain’t going 
to sink,” says I He gave a 
big jump. ‘“ Good-bye,” he says, 
nodding at me like a lord; 
“you ain't half a bad chap, 
Egstrém. I give you my word 
that if you knew my reasons 
you wouldn’t care to keep me.” 
“That's the biggest lie you 
ever told in your life,” says I; 
“T know my own mind.” He 
made me so mad that I had 
to laugh. “Can’t you really 
stop long enough to drink this 
glass of beer here, you funny 
beggar, you?” I don’t know 
what came over him; he didn’t 
seem able to find the door; 
something comical, I can tell 
you, captain. I drank the 
beer myself. “Well, if you're 
in such a hurry, here’s luck to 
you in your own drink,” says 
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I; “only, you mark my words, 
if you keep up this game you'll 
very soon find that the earth 
ain’t big enough to hold you— 
that’s all.” He gave me one 
black look, and out he rushed 
with a face fit to scare little 
children.’ 

“Egstrém snorted bitterly, 
and combed one auburn whis- 
ker with knotty fingers. 
‘Haven't been able to get a 
man that was any good since, 
It’s nothing but worry, worry, 
worry in business. And where 
might you have come across 
him, captain, if it’s fair to 
ask ?’ 

“¢He was the mate of the 
Patna that voyage,’ I said, 
feeling that I owed some ex- 
planation. For a time Egstrom 
remained very still, with his 
fingers plunged in the hair at 
the side of his face, and then 
exploded. ‘And who the devil 
cares about that?’ ‘I daresay 
no one,’ I began . . . ‘And 
what the devil is he—anyhow 
—for to go on like this? 
He stu’‘ed suddenly his left 
whisker into his mouth and 
stood amazed. ‘Jee!’ he ex 
claimed, ‘I told him the earth 
wouldn’t be big enough to hold 
his caper.’ ” 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“T have told you these two 
episodes at length to show his 
manner of dealing with himself 
under the new conditions of his 
life. There were many others 
of the sort, more than I could 
count on the fingers of my two 
hands. They were all equally 
tinged by a high-minded ab- 


surdity of intention which mate 
their futility profound and touel- 
ing. To fling away your dail} 


bread so as to get your hands 


free for a grapple with a ghost 
may be an act of prosaic hero- 
ism. Men had done it before 
(though we who have live 
know full well that it is 20! 
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the haunted soul but the 
hungry body that makes an 
outcast), and men who had 
eaten and meant to eat every 
day had applauded the credit- 
able folly. He was indeed un- 
fortunate, for all his reckless- 
ness could not carry him out 
from under the shadow. There 
was always a doubt of his 
courage. The truth seems to 
be that it is impossible to lay 
the ghost of a fact. You can 
face it or shirk it—and I have 
come across a man or two who 
could wink at their familiar 
shades. Obviously Jim was not 
of the winking sort ; but what I 
could never make up my mind 
about was whether his line of 
conduct amounted to shirking 
his ghost or to facing him out. 
“T strained my mental eye- 
sight only to discover that, as 
with the complexion of all our 
actions, the shade of difference 
was so delicate that it was im- 
possible to say. It might have 
been flight and it might have 
been a mode of combat. To 
the common mind he became 
known as a rolling stone, be- 
cause this was the funniest 
part: he did after a time be- 
come perfectly known, and even 
notorious, within the circle of 
his wanderings (which had a 
diameter of, say, three thousand 
miles), in the same way as an 
eccentric character is known 
to a whole countryside. For 
mstance, in Bankok, where he 
found employment with Yucker 
Brothers, charterers and teak 
merchants, it was almost pa- 
thetic to see him go about in 
sunshine hugging his secret, 
which was known to the very 
up-country logs on the river. 
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Schomberg, the keeper of the 
hotel where he boarded, a hir- 
sute Alsatian of manly bearing 
and an irrepressible retailer of 
all the scandalous gossip of the 
place, would, with both elbows 
on the table, impart an adorned 
version of the story to any 
guest who cared to imbibe 
knowledge along with the more 
costly liquors. ‘And, mind you, 
the nicest fellow you could 
meet,’ would be his generous 
conclusion ; ‘quite superior.’ It 
says a lot for the casual crowd 
that frequented Schomberg’s 
establishment that Jim man- 
aged to hang out in Bankok 
for a whole six months. I 
remarked that people, perfect 
strangers, took to him as one 
takes to a nice child. His man- 
ner was reserved, but it was 
as though his personal appear- 
ance, his hair, his eyes, his 
smile, made friends for him 
wherever he went. And, of 
course, he was no fool. I 
heard Siegmund Yucker (na- 
tive of Switzerland), a gentle 
creature ravaged by a cruel 
dyspepsia, and so frightfully 
lame that his head swung 
through a quarter of a circle 
at every step he took, declare 
appreciatively that for one so 
young he was ‘of great gabas- 
idy,’ as though it had been a 
mere question of cubic contents. 
‘Why not send him up country?’ 
I suggested anxiously. (Yucker 
Brothers had concessions and 
teak forests in the interior.) 
‘If he has capacity, as you 
say, he will soon get hold of 
the work. And physically he 
is very fit. His health is al- 
ways excellent.’ ‘Ach! It’sa 
great ting in dis goundry to 
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be vree vrom tispep-shia,’ sighed 
poor Yucker enviously, casting 
a stealthy glance at the pit 
of his ruined stomach. [I left 
him drumming pensively on 
his desk and muttering, ‘Es 
ist ein idee. Es ist ein idee.’ 
Unfortunately, that very even- 
ing an unpleasant affair took 
place in the hotel. 

“T don’t know that I blame 
Jim very much, but it was a 
truly regrettable incident. It be- 
longed to the lamentable species 
of bar-room scuffles, and the 
other party to it was a cross- 
eyed Dane of sorts whose visit- 
ing-card recited under his mis- 
begotten name: first lieutenant 
in the Royal Siamese Navy. 
The fellow of course was utterly 
hopeless at billiards, but did 
not like to be beaten, I sup- 
pose. He had had enough to 
drink to turn nasty after the 
sixth game, and make some 
scornful remark at Jim’s ex- 
pense. Most of the people there 
didn’t hear what was said, and 
those who had heard seemed to 
have had all precise recollec- 
tion scared out of them by the 
appalling nature of the conse- 
quences that immediately en- 
sued. It was very lucky for 
the Dane that he could swim, 
because the room opened on a 
verandah and the Menam flowed 
below very wide and black. A 
boat-load of Chinamen, bound, 
as likely as not, on some thiev- 
ing expedition, fished out the 
officer of the King of Siam, 
and Jim turned up at about 
midnight on board my _ ship 
without a hat. ‘Everybody in 
the room seemed to know,’ he 
said, gasping yet from the con- 
test, as it were. He was rather 
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sorry, on general principles, for 
what had happened, though in 
this case there had been, he 
said, ‘no option.’ But what 
dismayed him was to find the 
nature of his burden as well 
known to everybody as though 
he had gone about all that 
time carrying it on his shoul- 
ders. Naturally after this he 
couldn’t remain in the place. 
He was universally condemned 
for the brutal violence, so un- 
becoming a man in his delicate 
position; some maintained he 
had been disgracefully drunk 
at the time; others criticised 
his want of tact. Even 
Schomberg was very much 
annoyed. ‘He is a very nice 
young man,’ he said argu- 
mentatively to me, ‘but the 
lieutenant is a first-rate fellow 
too. He dines every night at 
my table Vhéte, you know. And 
there’s a billiard-cue broken. | 
can’t allow that. First thing 
this morning I went over with 
my apologies to the lieutenant, 
and I think I’ve made it all 
right for myself; but only 
think, captain, if everybody 
started such games! Why, the 
man might have been drowned! 
And here I can’t run out into 
the next street and buy a new 
cue. I’ve got to write to Europe 
for them. No, no! A temper 
like that won’t do!’ . He 
was extremely sore on the 
subject. 

“This was the worst incident 
of all in his—his retreat. No 
body could deplore it more than 
myself; for if, as somebody said 
hearing him mentioned, ‘Oh 
yes! I know. He has knocked 
about a good deal out here, 
yet he had somehow avoidel 
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being battered and chipped in 
the process. This last affair, 
however, made me _ seriously 
uneasy, because if his exquisite 
sensibilities were to go the 
length of involving him in pot- 
house shindies, he would lose 
his name of an inoffensive, if 
aggravating, fool, and acquire 
that of a common loafer. For 
all my confidence in him I 
could not help reflecting that 
in such cases from the name 
to the thing itself is but a step. 
I suppose you will understand 
that by that time I could not 
think of washing my hands of 
hm. I took him away from 
Bankok in my ship, and we 
had a longish passage. It was 
pitiful to see how he shrank 
within himself. A- seaman, 
even if a mere passenger, takes 
an interest in a ship, and looks 
at the sea-life around him with 
the critical enjoyment of a 
painter, for instance, looking 
at another man’s work. In 
every sense of the expression 
he is ‘on deck’; but my Jim, 
for the most part, skulked 
down below as though he had 
been a stowaway. He infected 
me so that I avoided speaking 
on professional, matters, such 
as would suggest themselves 
naturally to two sailors during 
a passage. For whole days 
we did not exchange a word; 
I felt extremely unwilling to 
give orders to my officers in 
his presence. Often, when 
alone with him on deck or in 
the cabin, we didn’t know 
What to do with our eyes. 

“IT placed him with De 
ongh, as you know, glad 
enough to dispose of him in 
any way, yet persuaded that 
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his position was now growing 
intolerable. He had lost some 
of that elasticity which had 
enabled him to rebound back 
into his uncompromising posi- 
tion after every overthrow. 
One day, coming ashore, I saw 
him standing on the quay ; the 
water of the roadstead and 
the sea in the offing made one 
smooth ascending plane, and 
the outermost ships at anchor 
seemed to ride motionless in 
the sky. He was waiting for 
his boat, which was _ being 
loaded at our feet with pack- 
ages of small stores for some 
vessel ready to leave. After 
exchanging greetings, we re- 
mained silent—side by side. 
‘Jove!’ he said suddenly, ‘this 
is killing work.’ 

“He smiled at me; I must 
say he generally could manage 
a smile. I made no reply. I 
knew very well he was not 
alluding to his duties; he had 
an easy time of it with De 
Jongh. Nevertheless, as soon 
as he had spoken I became 
completely convinced that the 
work was killing. I did not 
even look at him. ‘ Would 
you like,’ said I, ‘to leave this 
part of the world altogether ; 
try California or the West 
Coast? Ill see what I can 
do...’ He interrupted me 
a little scornfully. ‘What dif- 
ference would it make? .. .’ 
I felt at once convinced that 
he was right. It would make 
no difference; it was not relief 
he wanted; I seemed to per- 
ceive dimly that what he 
wanted, what he was, as it 
were, waiting for, was some- 
thing not easy to define—some- 
thing in the nature of an 
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opportunity. I had given him 
many opportunities, but they 
had been merely opportunities 
to earn his bread. Yet what 
more could any man do? The 
position struck me as hopeless, 
and poor Brierly’s saying re- 
curred to me, ‘Let him creep 
twenty feet underground and 
stay there. Better that, I 
thought, than this waiting 
above ground for the impos- 
sible. Yet one could not be 
sure even of that. There and 
then, before his boat was three 
oars’ lengths away from the 
quay, I had made up my mind 
to go and consult Stein in the 
evening. 

“This Stein was a wealthy 
and respected merchant. His 
‘house’ (because it was a house, 
Stein & Co., and there was 
some sort of partner who, as 
Stein said, ‘looked after the 
Moluccas’) had a large inter- 
island business, with a lot of 
trading posts established in the 
most out-of-the-way places for 
collecting the produce. His 
wealth and his respectability 
were not exactly the reasons 
why I was anxious to seek his 
advice. I desired to confide 
my difficulty to him because 
he was one of the most trust- 
worthy men I had ever known. 
The gentle light of a simple, 
unwearied, as it were, and in- 
telligent good-nature illumined 
his long hairless face. It had 
deep downward folds, and was 
pale as of a man who had 
always led a sedentary life— 
which was indeed very far 
from being the case. His hair 
was thin, and brushed back 
from a massive and lofty fore- 
head. One fancied that at 
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twenty he must have looked 
very much like he was now at 
threescore. It was a student's 
face ; only the eyebrows nearly 
all white, thick and _ bushy, 
together with the resolute 
searching glance that came 
from under them, were not in 
accord with his, I may say, 
learned appearance. He was 
tall and loose-jointed ; his slight 
stoop, together with an imo- 
cent smile, made him appear 
benevolently ready to lend you 
his ear ; his long arms with pale 
big hands had rare deliberate 
gestures of a pointing out, dem- 
onstrating kind. I speak of 
him at length, because under 
this exterior, and in conjune- 
tion with an upright and in- 
dulgent nature, this man pos- 
sessed an intrepidity of spirit 
and a physical courage that 
could have been called reckless 
had it not been like a natural 
function of the body—say good 
digestion, for instance — com- 
pletely unconscious of itself. 
It is sometimes said of a man 
that he carries his life in his 
hand. Such a saying would 
have been inadequate if ap- 
plied to him; during the early 
part of his existence in the 
East he had been playing ball 
with it. All this was in the 
past, but I knew the story o 
his life and the origin of his 
fortune. He was also a nat- 
uralist of some distinction, 
perhaps I should say a learned 
collector. Entomology was his 
special study. His collection 
of Buprestide and Longicorns 
—beetles all—horrible mim 
ture monsters, looking maley- 
olent in death and immobility, 
and his cabinet of butterflies 
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beautiful and hovering under 
the glass of cases on lifeless 
wings, had spread his fame 
far over the earth. The name 
of this merchant, adventurer, 
sometime adviser of a Malay 
sultan (to whom he never al- 
luded otherwise than as ‘my 
por Mohammed Bonso’), had, 
on account of a few bushels of 
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dead insects, become known to 
learned persons in Europe, who 
could have had no conception, 
and certainly would not have 
cared to know anything, of his 
life or character. I, who knew, 


considered him an eminently 
suitable person to receive my 
confidences about Jim’s diffi- 
culties as well as my own.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


“Late in the evening I en- 
tered his study, after traversing 
an imposing but empty dining- 
room very dimly lit. The house 
was silent. I was preceded by 
an elderly grim Javanese ser- 
vant in a sort of livery of 
white jacket and yellow sar- 
ong, who, after throwing the 
door open, exclaimed low, ‘O 
master!’ and stepping aside, 
vanished in a mysterious way 
as though he had been a 
ghost only momentarily em- 
bodied for that particular ser- 
vice, Stein turned round with 
the chair, and in the same 
movement his spectacles seemed 
to get pushed up on his fore- 
head. He welcomed me in 
his quiet and humorous voice. 

nly one corner of the vast 
room, the corner in which stood 
his writing-desk, was strongly 
lighted by a shaded reading- 
lamp, and the rest of the spa- 
cous apartment melted into 
shapeless gloom like a cavern. 
Narrow shelves filled with dark 

xes of uniform shape and 
colour ran round the walls, not 
from floor to ceiling, but in 
4 sombre belt about four feet 
broad. Catacombs of beetles. 
Wooden tablets were hung 
VOL. CLXVII.—NO. MXV. 


above at irregular intervals. 
The light reached one of them, 
and the word Coleoptera writ- 
ten in gold letters glittered mys- 
teriously upon a vast dimness. 
The glass cases containing the 
collection of butterflies were 
ranged in three long rows 
upon slender-legged little tables. 
One of these cases had been 
removed from its place and 
stood on the desk, which was 
bestrewn with oblong slips of 
paper blackened with minute 
handwriting. 

“*So you see me—so,’ he 
said. His hand hovered over 
the case where a butterfly in 
solitary grandeur spread out 
dark bronze wings, seven inches 
or more across, with exquisite 
white veinings and a gorgeous 
border of yellow spots. ‘Only 
one specimen like this they 
have in your London, and then 
—no more. To my small na- 
tive town this my collection I 
shall bequeath. Something of 
me. The best.’ 

“He bent forward in the 
chair and gazed intently, his 
chin over the front of the case. 
I stood at his back. ‘ Marvel- 
lous,’ he whispered, and seemed 
to forget my presence. His 

2Y 
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history was curious. He had 
been born in Bavaria, and 
when a youth of twenty-two 
had taken an active part in 
the revolutionary movement of 
1848. Heavily compromised, 
he managed to make his escape, 
and at first found a refuge with 
a poor republican watchmaker 
in Trieste. From there he 
made his way to Tripoli with 
a stock of cheap watches to 
hawk about,—not a very great 
opening truly, but it turned 
out lucky enough, because it 
was there he came upon a 
Dutch traveller—a rather fa- 
mous man, I believe, but I 
don’t remember his name. It 
was that naturalist who, en- 
gaging him as a sort of assist- 
ant, took him to the East. 
They travelled in the Archi- 
pelago together and separately, 
collecting insects and birds, for 
four years or more. Then the 
naturalist went home, and 
Stein, having no home to 
go to, remained with an old 
trader he had come across in 
his journeys in the interior of 
Celebes—if Celebes may be said 
to have an interior. This old 
Scotsman, the only white man 
allowed to reside in the coun- 
try at the time, was a privi- 
leged friend of the chief ruler 
of Wajo States, who was a 
woman. I often heard Stein 
relate how that chap, who was 
slightly paralysed on one side, 
had introduced him to the 
native court a short time be- 
fore another stroke carried him 
off. He was a heavy man with 
a patriarchal white beard, and 
of imposing stature. He came 
into the council-hall where 
all thé rajahs, pangerans, and 
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headmen were assembled, with 
the queen, a fat wrinkled 
woman (very free in her speech, 
Stein said), reclining on a high 
couch under a canopy. He 
dragged his leg, thumping with 
his “stick, and grasped Stein’s 
arm, leading him right up to 
the couch. ‘Look, queen, and 
you rajahs, this is my son,’ he 
proclaimed in a stentorian voice 
‘T have traded with your fathers, 
and when I die he shall trade 
with you and your sons.’ 
“By means of this simpk 
formality Stein inherited the 
Scotsman’s privileged position 
and all his stock-in-trade, te- 
gether with a fortified house 
on the banks of the only navi- 
gable river in the country. 
Shortly afterwards the old 
queen, who was so free in her 
speech, died, and the country 
became disturbed by various 
pretenders to the throne. Stein 
joined the party of a younger 
son, the one of whom thirty 
years later he never spoke 
otherwise but as ‘my por 
Mohammed Bonso.’ They both 
became the heroes of innut 
erable exploits ; they had wor 
derful adventures, and one 
stood a siege in the Scotsman’ 
house for a month, with only 
a score of followers against 4 
whole army. I believe the 
natives talk of that war t 
this day. Meantime, it seems 
Stein never failed to annes 
on his own account evel 
butterfly or beetle he coult 
lay hands on. After some 
eight years of war, negotir 
tions, false truces, sudden out: 
breaks, reconciliation, treacl 
ery, and so on, and just ® 
peace seemed at last perm 
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nently established, his ‘ poor 
Mohammed Bonso’ was assas- 
sinated at the gate of his own 
royal residence while dismount- 
ing in the highest spirits on 
his return from a_ successful 
deer-hunt. This event ren- 
dered Stein’s position extreme- 
ly insecure, but he would have 
stayed perhaps had it not been 
that a short time afterwards 
he lost Mohammed’s sister (‘ my 
dear wife the princess,’ he used 
to say solemnly), by whom he 
had had a daughter—mother 
and child both ‘dying with- 
in three days of each other 
from some infectious fever. He 


left the country, which this cruel 
loss had made unbearable to him. 
Thus ended the first and adven- 
turous part of his existence. 
What followed was so different 
that, but for the reality of 


sorrow which remained with 
him, this strange past must 
have resembled a dream. He 
had a little money; he started 
life afresh, and in the course 
of years acquired a consider- 
able fortune. At first he had 
travelled a good deal amongst 
the islands, but age had stolen 
upon him, and of late he sel- 
dom left his spacious house 
three miles out of town, with 
an extensive garden, and sur- 
rounded by stables, offices, and 
amboo cottages for his ser- 
vants and dependents, of whom 
he had many. He drove in 
his buggy every morning to 
town, where he had an office 
with white and Chinese clerks. 
® owned a small fleet of 
schooners and native craft, and 


dealt in island produce on a 


large scale. For the rest he 
Wed solitary, but not misan- 
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thropic, with his books and his 
collection, classing and arrang- 
ing specimens, corresponding 
with entomologists in Europe, 
writing up a descriptive cata- 
logue of his treasures. Such 
was the history of the man 
whom I had come to consult 
upon Jim’s case without any 
definite hope. Simply to hear 
what he would have to say 
would have been a relief. I 
was very anxious, but I re- 
spected the intense, almost pas- 
sionate, absorption with which 
he looked at a butterfly, as 
though on the bronze sheen of 
these frail wings, in the white 
tracings, in the gorgeous mark- 
ings, he could see other things, 
an image of something as per- 
ishable and defying destruction 
as these delicate and _ lifeless 
tissues displaying a splendour 
unmarred by death. 

““* Marvellous!’ he repeated, 
looking up at me. ‘Look! 
The beauty—but that is noth- 
ing—look at the accuracy, 
the harmony. And so fragile! 
And so strong! And so exact! 
This is Nature—the balance of 
colossal forces. Every star is 
so—and every blade of grass 
stands so—and the mighty 
Kosmos in perfect equilibrium 
produces—this. This wonder ; 
this masterpiece of Nature— 
the great artist.’ 

“* Never heard an entomolo- 
gist go on like this,’ I observed 
cheerfully. ‘Masterpiece! And 
what of man?’ 

“<Man is amazing, but he is 
not a masterpiece,’ he said, 
keeping his eyes fixed on the 
glass case. ‘Perhaps the artist 
was a little mad. Eh? What 
do you think? Sometimes it 
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seems to me that man is come 
where he is not wanted, where 
there is no place for him; for 
if not, why should he want all 
the place? Why should he run 
about here and there making a 
great noise about himself, talk- 
ing about the stars, disturbing 
the blades of grass? .. .’ 

“Catching butterflies, I 
chimed in. 

“He smiled, threw himself 
back in his chair, and stretched 
his legs. ‘Sit down,’ he said. 
‘I captured this rare specimen 
myself one very fine morning. 
And I had a very big emotion. 
You don’t know what it is for 
a collector to capture such a rare 
specimen. You can’t know.’ 

“T smiled at my ease in a 
rocking-chair. His eyes seemed 
to look far beyond the wall at 
which they stared ; and he nar- 
rated how, one night, a messen- 
ger arrived from his ‘ poor Mo- 
hammed,’ requiring his presence 
at the ‘residenz’—as he called 
it—which was distant some nine 
or ten miles by a bridle-path 
over a cultivated plain, with 
patches of forest here and there. 
Early in the morning he started 
from his fortified house, after 
embracing his little Emma, and 
leaving the ‘princess,’ his wife, 
incommand. He described how 
she came with him as far as the 
gate, walking with one hand on 
the neck of his horse; she had 
on a white jacket, gold pins in 
her hair, and a brown leather 
belt over her left shoulder with 
a revolver in it. ‘She talked 
as women will talk,’ he said, 
‘telling me to be careful, and 
to try to get back before dark, 
and what a great wickedness it 
was for me to go alone. We 
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were at war, and the country 
was not safe; my men were 
putting up bullet-proof shut- 
ters to the house and loading 
their rifles, and she begged me 
to have no fear for her. She 
could defend the house against 
anybody till I returned. And 
I laughed with pleasure a little, 
I liked to see her so brave and 
young and strong. I too was 
young then. At the gate she 
caught hold of my hand and 
gave it one squeeze and fell 
back. I made my horse stand 
still outside till I heard the bars 
of the gate put up behind me. 
There was a great enemy of 
mine, a great noble—and a 
great rascal too—roaming with 
a band in the neighbourhood. 
I cantered for four or five miles; 
there had been rain in the night, 
but the mists had gone up, up 
—and the face of the earth was 
clean; it lay smiling to me, s0 
fresh and innocent—like a little 
child. Suddenly somebody fires 
a volley—twenty shots at least 
it seemed to me. I hear bullets 
sing in my ear, and my hat 
jumps to the back of my head. 
It was a little intrigue, you 
understand. They got my 
poor Mohammed to send for 
me and then laid that ambush. 
I see it all in a minute, and! 
think This wants a little 
management. My pony snort, 
jump, and stand, and I fall 
slowly forward with my head 
on his mane. He begins 
walk, and with one eye I could 
see over his neck a faint clout 
of smoke hanging in front of 4 
clump of bamboos to my left. 
I think Aha! my friends. 
why you not wait long enous" 
before you shoot ? This is n° 
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vet gelungen. Oh no! I get 
hold of my revolver with 
my right hand —quiet—quiet. 
After all, there were only seven 
of these rascals. They get up 
from the grass and start run- 
ning with their sarongs tucked 
up, Waving spears above their 
heads, and yelling to each other 
to look out and catch the horse, 
because I was dead. I let them 
come as close as the door here, 
and then bang, bang, bang— 
take aim each time too, One 
more shot I fire at a man’s back, 
but I miss. Too far already. 
And then I sit alone on my 
horse with the clean earth smil- 
ing at me, and there are the 
bodies of three men lying on 
the ground. One was curled 
up like a dog, another on his 
back had an arm over his eyes 
as if to keep off the sun, and 
the third man he draws up his 
leg very slowly and makes it 
with one kick straight again. 
I watch him very carefully 
from my horse, but there is no 
more—bleibt ganz ruhig—keep 
still, so. And as I looked at 
his face for some sign of life I 
observed something like a faint 
shadow pass over his forehead. 
It was the shadow of this butter- 
fly. Look at the form of the 
wing. This species fly high 
with a strong flight. I raised 
my eyes and I saw him fiutter- 
Ing away. I think Can 
It be possible? And then I 
lost him. I dismounted and 
went on very slow, leading my 
horse and holding my revolver 
with one hand and my eyes 
darting up and down and right 
and left, everywhere! At last 
Isawhim sitting on a small heap 
of dirt ten feet away. At once 
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my heart began to beat quick. 
I let go my horse, keep my re- 
volver in one hand, and with 
the other snatch my soft felt 
hat off my head. One step. 
Steady. Another step. Flop! 
I got him! When I got up I 
shook like a leaf with excite- 
ment, and when I opened these 
beautiful wings and made sure 
what arare and so extraordinary 
perfect specimen I had, my head 
went round and my legs became 
so weak with emotion that I 
had to sit on the ground. I 
had greatly desired to possess 
myself of a specimen of that 
species when collecting for the 
professor. I took long journeys 
and underwent great privations; 
I had dreamed of him in my 
sleep, and here suddenly I had 
him in my fingers—for myself! 
In the words of the poet’ (he 
pronounced it ‘boet ’)— 

‘ ** So halt’ ich’s endlich denn in meinen 

Hinden, 


Und nenn’ es 
mein.” ? 


in gewissem Sinne 


He gave to the last word the 
emphasis of a suddenly lowered 
voice, and withdrew his eyes 


slowly from my face. He be- 
gan to charge a long-stemmed 
pipe busily and in silence, then, 
pausing with his thumb on the 
orifice of the bowl, looked again 
at me significantly. 

“¢Ves, my good friend. On 
that day I had nothing to 
desire; I had greatly annoyed 
my principal enemy; I was 
young, strong; I had friend- 
ship; I had the love’ (he said 
‘lof’) ‘of woman, a child I 
had, to make my heart very 
full—and even what I had 
once dreamed in my sleep had 
come into my hand too! 
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“He struck a match, which 
flared violently. His thoughtful 
placid face twitched once. 

“<«Wriend, wife, child,’ he 
said slowly, gazing at the 
small flame —‘phoo!’ The 
match was blown out. He 
sighed, and with an air of 
resignation turned again to the 
glass case. The frail and 
beautiful wings quivered faintly, 
as if his breath had for an in- 
stant called back to life that 
gorgeous object of his dreams. 

“<The work,’ he began sud- 
denly, pointing to the scattered 
slips, and in his usual gentle 
and cheery tone, ‘is making 
great progress. I have been 
this rare specimen describing. 
... Na! And what is your 
good news?’ 

“<To tell you the truth, 
Stein,’ I said with an effort 
that surprised me, ‘I came 
here to describe a specimen. . . .’ 

“<« Butterfly ?’ he asked, with 
an unbelieving and humorous 
eagerness. 

“¢Nothing so perfect, I 
answered, feeling suddenly dis- 
pirited with all sorts of doubts. 
‘A man!’ 

“¢ Ach so!’ he murmured, 
and his smiling countenance, 
turned to me, became grave. 
Then after looking at me for a 
while he said slowly, ‘Well— 
I am a man too.’ 

“Here you have him as he 
was ; he knew how to be gener- 
ously encouraging ; so gener- 
ously as to make a scrupulous 
man hesitate on the brink of 
confidence ; but if I did hesitate 
it was not for long. 

“He heard me out, sitting 
with crossed legs and industri- 
ously puffing at his pipe. Some- 
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times his head would disappear 
completely in a great eruption 
of smoke, and a sympathetic 
growl would come out from the 
cloud. When I finished he un- 
crossed his legs, laid down his 
pipe, leaned forward towards 
me earnestly with his elbows on 
the arms of his chair, the tips 
of his fingers together. 

“*T understand very well, 
He is romantic.’ 

“He had diagnosed the case 
for me, and at first I was quite 
startled to find how simple it 
was; and indeed our conference 
resembled so much a medical 
consultation—Stein, of learned 
aspect sitting in an armchair 
before his desk; I, anxious, in 
another, facing him, but a little 
to one side—that it seemed 
natural to ask— 

“¢ What's good for it ?’ 

“He lifted up a long fore 
finger. 

““«There is only one remedy! 
One thing alone can us from 
being ourselves cure!’ The 
finger came down on the desk 
with a smart rap. The cas 
which he had made to look 9 
simple before became if possible 
still simpler—and _ altogether 
hopeless. There was a pals. 
‘Yes,’ said I, ‘strictly speaking 
the question is not how to ge 
cured, but how to live.’ 

“He approved with his heat, 
a little sadly as it seemet 
‘Ja! ja! In general, adapting 
the words of your great pot: 
That is the question. . . .’ He 
went on nodding sympathetr 
cally. . . . ‘How to be! Ach* 
How to be.’ ’ 

“He stood up with the ts 
of his fingers resting on the 
desk, 
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“‘We want in so many 
different ways to be,’ he began 
again. ‘This magnificent butter- 
fly finds a little heap of dirt 
and sits still on it ; but man he 
will never on his heap of mud 
keep still. He want to be so, 
and again he want to be so.’ 
.. . He moved his hand up, 
then down. ‘He wants 
to be a saint, and he wants to 
be a devil—and every time he 
shuts his eyes he sees himself 
as a very fine fellow—so fine 
as he can never be... . Ina 
dream... .’ 

“He lowered the glass-lid, the 
automatic lock clicked sharply, 
and taking up the case in both 
hands he bore it religiously 
away to its place, passing out 
of the bright circle of the lamp 
into the ring of fainter light— 
into shapeless dusk at last. It 
had an odd effect—as if these 
few steps had carried him out 
of this concrete and perplexed 
world. His tall form, as though 
robbed of its substance, hovered 
noiselessly over invisible things 
with stooping and_ indefinite 
movements ; his voice, heard in 
that remoteness where he could 
be glimpsed mysteriously busy 
with immaterial cares, was no 
longer incisive, seemed to roll 
voluminous and grave — mel- 
lowed by distance. 

“*And because you not al- 
Ways can keep your eyes shut 
there comes the real trouble— 
the heart pain—the world pain. 
I tell you, my friend, it is not 
good for you to find you cannot 
make your dream come true, 
for the reason that you not 
strong enough are, or not clever 
enough, Ja! . And all 
the time you are such a fine 
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fellow too! Wie? Was? Gott 
in Himmel! How can that be? 
Ha! ha! ha!’ 

“ The shadow prowling 
amongst the graves of butter- 
flies laughed boisterously. 

“Yes! Very funny this 
terrible thing is. A man that 
is born falls into a dream like 
a man who falls into the sea. 
If he tries to climb out into 
the air as inexperienced people 
endeavour to do, he drowns— 
nicht war? . No! I tell 
you! The way is to the destruc- 
tive element submit yourself, 
and with the exertions of your 
hands and feet in the water 
make the deep, deep sea keep 
you up. So if you ask me— 
how to be?’ 

“His voice leaped up extra- 
ordinarily strong, as though 
away there in the dusk he had 
been inspired by some whisper 
of knowledge. ‘I will tell you! 
For that too there is only one 
way.’ 

“With a hasty swish swish 
of his slippers he loomed up in 
the ring of faint light, and 
suddenly appeared in the bright 
circle of the lamp. His extended 
hand aimed at my breast like a 
pistol; his deep-set eyes seemed 
to pierce through me, but his 
twitching lips uttered no word, 
and the austere exaltation of a 
certitude seen in the dusk van- 
ished from his face. The hand 
that had been pointing at my 
breast fell, and by-and-by, com- 
ing a step nearer, he laid it 
gently on my shoulder. There 
were things, he said mournfully, 
that perhaps could never be 
told, only he had lived so much 
alone that sometimes he forgot 
—he forgot. The light had 
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destroyed the assurance which 
had inspired him in the distant 
shadows. He sat down and, 
with both elbows on the desk, 
rubbed his forehead. ‘And yet 
it is true—it is true. In the 
destructive element immerse.’ 
. . . He spoke in a subdued 
tone, without looking at me, 
one hand on each side of his 
face. ‘That was the way. To 
follow the dream, and again to 
follow the dream —and so— 
ewig —usque ad finem. .. .” 
The whisper of his conviction 
seemed to open before me a 
vast and uncertain expanse, as 
of a crepuscular horizon on a 
plain at dawn—or was it, per- 
chance, at the coming of the 
night? One had not the cour- 
age to decide; but it was a 
charming and deceptive light, 
throwing the impalpable poesy 
of its dimness over pitfalls— 
over graves. His life had begun 
in sacrifice, in enthusiasm for 
generous ideas ; he had travelled 
very far, on various ways, on 
strange paths, and whatever he 
followed it had been without 
faltering, and therefore without 
shame and without regret. In 
so far he was right. That was 
the way, no doubt. Yet for all 
that the great plain on which 
men wander amongst graves 
and pitfalls remained very desol- 
ate under the impalpable poesy 
of its crepuscular light, over- 
shadowed in the centre, circled 
with a bright edge as if sur- 
rounded by an abyss full of 
flames. When at last I broke 
the silence it was to express the 
opinion that no one could be 
more romantic than himself. 
“He shock his head slowly, 
and afterwards looked at me 
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with a patient and inquiring 
glance. It was a shame, he 
said. There we were sitting 
and talking like two boys, in- 
stead of putting our heads 
together to find something prac- 
tical—a practical remedy—for 
the evil—for the great evil— 
he repeated, with a humorous 
and indulgent smile. For all 
that, our talk did not grow 
more practical. We avoided 
pronouncing Jim’s name as 
though we had tried to keep 
flesh and blood out of our dis- 
cussion, or he were nothing but 
an erring spirit, a suffering and 
nameless shade. ‘Na!’ said 
Stein, rising. ‘To-night you 
sleep here, and in the morning 
we shall do something practical 
—practical....’ He lit atwo- 
branched candlestick and led 
the way. We passed through 
empty dark rooms, escorted by 
gleams from the lights Stein 
carried. They glided along the 
waxed floors, sweeping here and 
there over the polished surface 
of a table, leaped upon a frag- 
mentary curve of a piece of 
furniture, or flashed perpendic- 
ularly in and out of distant 
mirrors, while the forms of two 
men and the flicker of two 
flames could be seen for a mo- 
ment stealing silently across the 
depths of a crystalline void. He 
walked slowly a pace in advance 
with stooping courtesy ; there 
was a profound, as it were 4 
listening, quietude on his face; 
the long flaxen locks mixed with 
white threads were scattered 
thinly upon his slightly bowed 
neck. 7 

“¢ He is romantic—romantic, 
he repeated. ‘And that is very 
bad—very bad. . . . Very good, 


s 
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too,’ he added. 
queried. 

“¢ Gewiss,’ he said, and stood 
still holding up the candela- 
brum, but without looking at 
me. ‘Evident! What is it that 
by inward pain makes him know 
himself ? What is it that for 
youand me makes him—exist ?’ 

“ At that moment it was diffi- 
cult to believe in Jim’s existence 
—starting from a country par- 
sonage, blurred by crowds of 
men as by clouds of dust, 
silenced by the clashing claims 
of life and death in a material 
world — but his imperishable 
reality came to me with a con- 
vincing, with an_ irresistible 
force! I saw it vividly, as 


‘But is he?’ I 


though in our progress through 
the lofty silent rooms amongst 
fleeting gleams of light and the 
sudden revelations of human 
figures stealing with flickering 


flames within unfathomable 
and pellucid depths, we had 
approached nearer to absolute 
Truth, which, like Beauty 
itself, floats elusive, obscure, 
half submerged, in the silent 
still waters of mystery. ‘ Per- 
haps he is,’ I admitted with a 
slight langh, whose unexpect- 
edly loud reverberation made 
me lower my voice directly ; 
‘but Iam sure you are. With 
his head dropping on his breast 
and the light held high he began 
towalk again. ‘ Well—I exist, 
too,’ he said. 

“He preceded me. My eyes 
followed his movements, but 
what I did see was not the 
head of the firm, the welcome 
guest at afternoon receptions, 
the correspondent of learned 
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societies, the entertainer of 
stray naturalists; I saw only 
the reality of his destiny, which 
he had known how to follow 
with unfaltering footsteps, that 
life begun in humble surround- 
ings, rich in generous enthu- 
siasms, in friendship, love, war 
—in all the exalted elements 
of romance. At the door of 
my room he faced me. ‘Yes,’ 
I said, as though carrying on 
a discussion, ‘and amongst 
other things you dreamed fool- 
ishly of a certain butterfly ; 
but when one fine morning 
your dream came in your way 
you did not let the splendid 
opportunity escape. Did you? 
Whereas he...’ Stein lifted 
his hand. ‘And do you know 
how many opportunities I let 
escape; how many dreams I 
had lost that had come in my 
way?’ He shook his head re- 
gretfully. ‘It seems to me 
that some would have been 
very fine—if I had made them 
come true. Do you know how 
many? Perhaps I myself don’t 
know.’ ‘Whether his were fine 
or not,’ I said, ‘he knows of 
one which he certainly did not 
catch.’ ‘Everybody knows of 
one or two like that,’ said 
Stein ; ‘and that is the trouble 
—the great trouble... .’ 

“He shook hands on the 
threshold, peered into my room 
under his raised arm. ‘Sleep 
well, And to-morrow we must 
do something practical— prac- 
tical. . . .’ 

“Though his own room was 
beyond mine I saw him return 
the way he came. He was 
going back to his butterflies.” 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ATTEMPT OF 


SANGUINE, 


—THE CULT OF 
LATEST CRITIC. 


THE attack made in Brussels 
upon the Prince of Wales 
might have been a tragedy: it 
was a solemn farce, and the 
foolish Sipido’s preposterous 
adventure is only memorable 
because it reminds us_ that 
Anarchy is still a genuine dan- 
ger to the State. Happily the 
Anarchist is a fumbler, more 
inclined to suicide than to mur- 
der, and so long as he played 
with explosives it would have 
been sound to advocate a policy 
of “one Anarchist one Bomb.” 
But the monstrous society, 
which preaches death, has of 
late discountenanced the indis- 
criminate use of infernal 
machines, and the murder of 
President Carnot six years 
since proved that the knife is 
more deadly than dynamite. 
Yet, while the implements 
change, the assassin remains at 
once wicked and futile. As he 
works underground, it is diffi- 
cult to foresee his villainy, while 
it is impolitic to flatter his 
love of advertisement by a pre- 
mature prosecution. All that 
Governments can do is to see 
that the Anarchist, when he is 
caught, has the briefest trial 
and the severest sentence that 
can be devised. For after 
blood, he best loves publicity, 
and since his attacks can only 
be met by knowledge, it is worth 
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while to attempt 
of his character. 
The Anarchist, then, is a 
ruffian of feeble brain and 
weak inclination, who is pur- 
sued by a spirit of restless dis- 
content. Sorry for himself, he 
believes, by an easy transition, 
that he is sorry for his fellows; 
and it is this sham sympathy, 
rooted in selfishness, which 
generally wins for him the 
credit of amiability. When 
Caserio was charged with a use- 
less murder a dozen witnesses 
readily swore to the kindliness 
of his heart, and we are not 
surprised that Sipido, too, is 
reputed a miracle of good 
nature. So the discontent, 
which he fondly construes into 
a general love of the human 
race, drives the Anarchist to 
attempt reform, and for him 
reform means death. Indeed, 
so narrow is his brain that he 
can conceive no other remedy 
for a trifling ill than murder: 
he would wipe out a spot of 
dust with blood, and his one 
war-cry is Kill, kill, kill! In 
other words, his diseased intel- 
ligence forbids him to under- 
stand the link which binds 
cause and effect. He recog: 
nises his poverty, and believes 
that a change of system will 
ameliorate it; but he can mm 
gine no method of changing 4 


an analysis 
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system, which appears irksome, 
save the death of an innocent 
man. That is to say, he does 
not understand the rules of 
Society’s game: he is like a 
man who would be taken for 
a gentleman, and yet cheats at 
cards. So he rushes into the 
street, armed with dynamite or 
dagger, and finds heroism in a 
lupine brutality. 

Hence it follows that he is of 
a sanguine disposition. He is 
of those who hope always that 
the wickedness of to-day will be 
overlooked by the mercy of the 
morrow, and in truth nothing 
need appear hopeless to the 
brain which detects in an un- 
reasoned crime a cure for 
poverty. As he is, so is his 
aspect. His sanguine temper is 
reflected in the flat-gazing eye 
of spurious prophecy, from 
which his low forehead recedes. 


A lack of control is patent not 
only in his open mouth, but in 
the weak chin which falls away 


sudden from his lower lip. 
More often than not a feeble 
body and unkempt fluffy hair 
make further advertisement of 
the idle restlessness which his 
admirers mistake for activity. 
But it is part of the Anarchist’s 
ironical character that he is 
never active, or at any rate he 
Is never effectual. He is elo- 
quent enough concerning physi- 
cal force, and though from a 
too placid obedience or from a 
pitiful lack of control he now 
and again throws a bomb or 
drives home a poniard, his 
temperament belies his am- 
bition. The really active man 
translates his wish into deed; 
while Anarchy is a kind of 
moral ataxia. The Anarchist’s 
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mind appears to desire some- 
thing, but his muscles jerk in 
an opposite direction to his 
resolution; his hand is recal- 
citrant to his volition; and 
when he would pretend to serve 
mankind, he is impelled to make 
a dastardly assault upon a 
woman, 

But, says his apologist, at 
any rate the Anarchist is a man 
of courage; at any rate he risks 
his skin for an idea. Nothing 
could be further from the truth : 
he is not brave, this irresolute 
apostle of slaughter; he is the 
victim, not of ideas, but of 
words. Impelled to his inef- 
fectual act by a phrase, he 
deems no risk excessive, if only 
he be given a chance to work 
off a few tags before his judges. 
His quick restless mind omits 
one step in the argument. He 
sees the crowded court; he is 
blind to the gallows. He ima- 
gines himself for a moment the 
centre of attraction, he seems 
to hear the echo of his hollow 
voice, as he proclaims the foolish 
sentences which he has learned 
by rote. And his stupendous 
vanity blinds him to the last 
consequence, the early morning 
and the ghostly counsel, the 
chill walk from the prison to 
the guillotine, the oblique blade 
and the fateful basket. These 
horrors do not appal him, be- 
cause his self-satisfaction car- 
ries him no farther than the 
speech which he fondly believes 
will impress the jury. For, 
indeed, if there were no vanity 
in the world there would be no 
Anarchists, since vanity is the 
essence of that stupidest of 
crimes, which is called political. 
None but a vain fool would 
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attempt single-handed what he 
grandiloquently describes as the 
“regeneration of man”; none but 
a vain fool would choose for this 
attempt the ridiculous method 
of inconsequent assassination ; 
none but a vain fool would 
overlook all the consequences of 
his deed save the chance of an 
ill-delivered speech in a hostile 
courthouse. And in all the 
history of Anarchy you will not 
find one practitioner who did 
not unite in himself the three 
qualities of vanity, hope, and 
cowardice. 

The Anarchist, moreover, is 
commonly half-educated. Rot- 
ten before he is ripe, he has ex- 
tracted from cheap philosophy 
all that is mischievous. Reek- 
ing with murder, he will quote 
Herbert Spencer, as the devil 
quoted Scripture, to his pur- 
pose. Well do we remember 
the dying speech of Henry, the 
very type and exemplar of the 
modern Anarch. This mis- 
creant, having thrown a bomb 
into a crowded café, and having 
already caused the death of 
several innocent men, opened 
his mouth to prove in the 
pride of eloquence how intimate 
an acquaintance he possessed 
with the works of our modern 
philosophers. Yet it was plain 
that he knew them only in 
selections, and that he under- 
stood not their drift. Assuredly 
he who finds in Darwin and 
Spencer the sanction of murder 
would have been more usefully 
employed in the breaking of 
stones than in the filching of 
proverbs whose meaning he 
could not even dimly under- 
stand. But the Anarchist is 
superficial even to the guillo- 
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tine, and he believes that if an 
axiom sounds in his ear he has 
plumbed the depths of science, 

Such is the type to which 
the most of “political” mur. 
derers conform. Such was the 
foolish, amiable Vaillant, who 
thought that an infernal! ma- 
chine thrown into the Chamber 
of Deputies might call attention 
to himself and his fortunes. In 
this he succeeded, and if there 
were room for cynicism in the 
adventure, we might smile at 
the irony which chose the place 
and the method. At any rate, 
the Deputies experienced a new 
terror, even though the machine 
was wreathed in flowers. Such, 
too, was the miserable Henry, 
who comes nearest to our ideal 
of shiftless, irresponsible half- 
knowledge. Such, too, was the 
poor Caserio, who was elevated 
by his compatriots into a hero 
of the Sunday-school. But all 
those who have called them- 
selves Anarchists have not made 
good their claim to this title of 
disgrace. The famous Thirty, 
who stood in the dock at Paris 
to answer for the sin of Caserio, 
were a mixed mob of marauders, 
with scarce an Anarchist among 
them, and Orthez, the single one 
that won a heavy sentence, was 
merely a cracksman with a taste 
for politics. Ravachol, agai, 
the miscreant who so bitterly 
intimidated the juries of Paris 
that his conviction seemed im- 
possible, used Anarchy as 4 
cloak for murder and rapine. 
He at least suffered from n0 
moral ataxia: being a man of 
action, he knew precisely what 
blackguardism he wished to 
commit, and if we cannot ap- 
plaud the jury’s cowardice which 
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condemned him for a common 
crime, he would have been thrice 
a murderer had the doctrine of 
the Social Revolt never been 
formulated. 

Nor are these the only ex- 
ceptions to a clearly defined 
type. There is another sort of 
Anarchist, who works stealthily 
not for a revolution but for the 
gratification of his own Sadic 
temper. Not many years ago 
there was a mysterious stranger, 
one Sternberg, who supported 
the Anarchs of France for the 
mere lust of slaughter and 
suffering. Wherever workmen 
were in revolt, there were 
tidings of this man of mystery. 
It was not his hand that threw 
the bomb, but it was his brain 
that devised the crime, hismoney 
that bought the materials. For 


a while he was the best known 
man in France, yet few eyes 


had ever beheld him, and few 
men knew his nationality. He 
isa Pole, said this one; he is a 
Russian, said that; and we may 
cheerfully leave it to the wise- 
acres of Eastern Europe to 
settle their claim. But he was 
indefatigable in his desire of 
blood. “ Kill more, you brutes!” 
he is reputed to have said, when 
he thought his creatures were not 
giving him value for his money. 
He was working at Antwerp, 
he was an inspiration at Lille, 
and then he vanished. Tried 
for murder, he was twice con- 
demned, and at last a rumour 
came that he was in a Russian 
prison. Thereafter an enemy 
espied him at Geneva, and none 
can say whether he is dead or 
buried alive. And none need 
care, for at the last he grew 
careless, and destroyed the 
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mystery which was his only 
safeguard. Of course it is 
difficult for the pitcher not to 
return to the well, but of this 
we may be sure, that if the 
ineffable Sternberg still lives, 
he indulges his lust of blood in 
other than Anarchist circles. 
But these casual ruffians 
merely put an accent upon the 
real Anarchist. They have 
no phrases wherewith to gloss 
over their infamous crimes ; 
their hand does not move in 
obedience to another’s will; 
and they never would have 
been confused with the mis- 
creants we are considering 
had not fashion and folly once 
set towards Anarchy. Paris of 
course is the home of blagque, 
but surely there was never a 
more comical folly than that 
which some six or seven years 
ago invaded the Parisians. The 
city was intimidated by the 
apostles of “physical force” ; 
in every quarter cafés had been 
attacked, and the people were so 
nervous that the rumble of an 
omnibus suggested an explosion. 
And in the midst of it all, 
Anarchy became a fashion, or 
at least an affair of curiosity. 
The most advanced school of 
literature dabbled in explosives, 
and the throwing of a bomb 
was said to be a beau geste. 
One man of letters there was 
who suffered arrest for his love of 
novelty, and took his trial with 
the others on a capital charge. 
Indeed it is not too much to 
say that the adroitness with 
which he faced the examining 
magistrate saved not only his 
own but many heads. Another 
man of letters, who also had 
dabbled in “ politics,” met his 
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deserts by being blown into 
the air himself; yet so strong 
was the ruling passion that 
when, many days after, he re- 
gained consciousness, the first 
words which sprang to his lips 
were Vive lAnarchie! If life 
were a comedy, and the spilt 
blood of kings and presidents 
of no account, we might afford 
to smile at these elaborate 
and dangerous jests. But life 
is not a comedy, and we can- 
not overlook the truth that the 
intellectuels of Paris, whose de- 
sire to be in the movement is 
notorious, were in part respon. 
sible for much useless loss of 
life and a brief reign of terror. 

Nor can France escape with 
a half-humorous responsibility. 
It is France also that made 
Anarchy possible. For Anarchy 
is the legitimate child of the 
Revolution, which now appears 
to us in a true light as the 
Mother of Evil. If the lesson 
of murder had not been taught 
to the imbecile citizens of the 
Terror, we might never have 
heard of that assassination 
which appears to its votaries 
as the highest virtue. The 
Revolution it was that first 
discovered the grandeur of 
cowardice, that first saw in 
the severed head of a girl the 
symbol of freedom and patriot- 
ism. The country which still 
insists that the Revolution must 
be taken en bloc as a re-birth 
of the world, can hardly be 
surprised if her citizens and her 
pupils have learned the use of 
dynamite and the knife. As- 
sassins there were, of course, 
before the black year, 1789, 
but they were no better than 
sporadic imbeciles, and neither 
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Fenton nor Bellingham struck 
with the weight of a misguided 
movement behind them. No: 
the Anarchist is a brief century 
old, and already it is time that 
he should crawl away to death, 
and be no more known. 

But if we blame the poor 
half-witted creature who strikes 
the blow, what shall we say of 
the cowardly miscreant who 
arms the trembling hand? One 
thing is certain in the last out- 
rage — the real culprit will 
escape punishment. The jour- 
nalists and politicians, who have 
for the last six months made 
Belgium a disgrace to civilisa- 
tion, avoid the charge of murder 
only by their own furtive 
cunning. Sipido struck at the 
Prince of Wales because his 
weak brain could not understand 
the lies poured every day into 
the ‘Petit Bleu’ and _ other 
prints, because his unaccustomed 
ears could not estimate at its 
proper value the murderous 
jargon of Socialist orators. 
But the smug editor goes home 
and deplores in a paragraph the 
crime of which he himself is 
guilty, and the orator makes 
another attempt to split the 
roof of a tin tabernacle with his 
raucous voice. They at any rate 
do not suffer for the wickedness 
they provoke ; yet it is very sure 
that, were it not for their 
devilish ingenuity, the world 
would not be disturbed again 
by “ political” crime. 

And what is the future of 
Anarchy? Blank for the An- 
archs, hopeful for us. The 
international association, which 
now devises murder in secret, 
and puts to death its dis- 
obedient members, has passed 
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its zenith of brutality. The 
activity of the police, and the 
dying zeal of the agitators, 
have doubled its risk and 
halved its ingenuity. It will 
still hold its middle-class meet- 
ings, and discuss the works of 
Herbert Spencer, but it is not 
likely to renew its forward 
policy. The enterprise of Sip- 
ido, however, has nought to do 
with this devilish society. The 
boy who fired at the Prince of 
Wales knows nothing of the 
Red International. Had _ he 
known of it, he would doubtless 
have been enrolled a member. 
But in attempting to shoot a 
prince he did but obey the 
lying voice of journalists and 
orators, and thus he proved 
once more that it is words, 
not thoughts, that move the 
unstable mind of the born 
Anarchist. 

Political Anarchy, then, ex- 
presses itself in lawlessness 
of thought and deed: in the 
world of letters the Anarchist 
tramples under foot both re- 
verence and good taste. His 
favourite thesis is that the past 
is naught—that a new language 
and a new style are necessary 
for distinction. This confes- 
sion, though he knows it not, 
1s a confession of incompetence, 
since eccentricity easily attracts 
notice, and since only the great 
ones of the earth dare to touch 
the commonplace. But the 
literary Anarchist is not among 
the great ones of the earth, and 
so he enrols himself in a new 
school, and believes that he 
will come into repute if only 
he disregard the simple rules 
pa grammar and good sense. 
When he studies the classics, 
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says he, it is but to avoid their 
example ; and he learns to write, 
so he boasts, that he may the 
more effectively outrage the 
acknowledged laws. For him 
the battle is won when he has 
pinned a foolish label on his 
waistcoat. “The Symbol ! 
The Symbol!” cried a fine 
specimen the other day, un- 
conscious in his ecstasy that it 
is no better to rob Maeterlinck 
than to steal from Shakespeare. 
Of course he does not know 
what the Symbol means; in- 
deed it means nothing, since it 
is essential to all literature, 
and not the peculiar heritage 
of a cenacule. However, to- 
day the literary Anarchist finds 
in “Symbolism” his highest 
explosive, as yesterday he at- 
tempted to break the windows 
of opinion with “ Deliquescence ” 
or the theory of coloured emo- 
tions. So Mr George Moore, 
a sure thermometer of middle- 
class taste, is now ignorantly 
aping Ibsen, where once he 
found Zola or Huysmans apt 
for his purpose. But one pla- 
giarism is sincere as another, 
and those who adopt a canting 
title, abandoned ten years ago 
in Paris, are merely the law- 
breakers of literature. 

These gentry, however, pos- 
sess an unconscious humour, 
which adds a spice of enter- 
tainment to their works. There 
is another class of law-breakers, 
whose evil-doing is unredeemed 
even by an accident. Now, 
these other Anarchists defy the 
rules not only of letters but of 
life. They take upon them- 
selves the burden of irrespon- 
sible biography. Heedless of 


an imperious, unwritten law, 
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they make an attack upon the 
dead, and with the dynamite 
of a poisonous curiosity they 
explode graves and open coffins. 
Their offence is worse, because 
it cannot be punished at the 
Old Bailey. No law restrains 
the impious from playing havoc 
with the dead, and the impious, 
as if to aggravate their offence, 
are wont to choose victims 
to whom a public revelation 
was especially distasteful. The 
wish of Thackeray that no 
biography should confound his 
memory might have been re- 
spected without difficulty. Yet 
six months since Mr Melville 
made the novelist an excuse for 
two volumes of ineptitude. Of 
course such work as a man 
deliberately gives to the world 
is the world’s possession for all 
time, and there is no reason 
why it should escape posthum- 
ous criticism. As the centuries 
roll on, even unauthorised bio- 
graphy may be justified; for 
with the extinction of friends 
and families indiscretion dis- 
appears, and eavesdropping 
may be elevated into scholar- 
ship. Where ingenuity strives 
with oblivion, a worthy task of 
resurrection may be accom- 
plished. To call Shakespeare 
or Villon to life again is not 
a pastime for the foolish hack ; 
the archives must be compelled 
to surrender their _ secrets, 
and none but the seeing eye 
can discover that which is writ 
in parchment. Besides, there 
is a fine element of sport in 
wrestling a fall with Time, in 
compelling the old adversary 
to yield his treasures. But to 
write the life of a poet, still 
intimately remembered on the 
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earth, lies within the power of 
any man who can hold a pen and 
quiet his conscience. Yet Ed- 
ward FitzGerald surely should 
have imposed silence upon the 
world. More than Thackeray, 
more than any writer of his 
generation, he hated the glitter 
of public appreciation. He was 
never a man of letters in the 
odious sense. He wrote for 
himself what he chose to write, 
and he published it furtively, 
as though he scorned to take 
the public into his confidence 
Many even of his friends did 
not suspect the authorship of 
the ‘Rubdaiyat,’ and while he 
withheld his name from his 
own title-pages, he never traf- 
ficked with the advertisers and 
interviewers of London. In his 
grave, then, he should before 
all men have been free from 
intrusion. No man has the 
right to force upon a dead man 
the foolish publicity which in 
his life he eloquently con- 
demned. Yet not even Edward 
FitzGerald is safe, for here is 
Mr John Glyde come to tell us 
all those irrelevant facts which 
his victim was_ resolute to 
suppress. That he has told us 
little enough is assuredly not 
his fault. He has raked wher- 
ever he could; and _ if his 
rake has merely gathered to 
gether a small heap of dead 
leaves, this scanty result is not 
due to lack of zeal, but to 
FitzGerald’s determination that 
he would leave as little as 
possible for publicity’s rake. 
To criticise the book is idle 
and superfluous. That it should 
be done ill is nothing; 1 ¥ 
monstrous that it should have 
been done at all. Of cours 
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victim of his sacrifice with cap 
in hand; of course he regards 
the poet, whose dearest wish 
he contemns, with a reverential 
surprise; of course, also, he 
understands the man as little 
as he understands his work. 
He has thrown into his rag-bag 
a few anecdotes, and he has 
poured over the verse of Fitz- 
Gerald a sauce of stupid, irrele- 
vant commentary. Why should 
we have thrust upon us the 
opinions of Messrs Clodd, As- 
quth, and Talcot Williams, 
when we can read _ the 
‘Rubiiyat’ for ourselves? And 
why, oh why, should we be 
told that the friendship between 
Tennyson and FitzGerald re- 
minds Mr Glyde of ‘the tie 
which bound Cicero to his 
frend Scipio? There is a 
positive indelicacy in this igno- 
rant, muddle-headed patronage 
of great men, and Mr Glyde 
would have been better em- 
ployed in discovering for his 
own edification that Scipio 
was not the friend of Cicero, 
than in discovering for ours a 
man whom he neither knew 
nor understands. He might 
also have noted that Tennyson 
hever wrote so vile a phrase as 


“I know no version done 
In English more distinctly well.” 


However, his flat pages (to the 
number of some 350) follow one 
another without accent, and 
without meaning ; yet we would 
almost forgive him, if, having 
wasted a morning over Mr 
Glyde on Edward FitzGerald, 


we could listen for three 
minutes to Edward FitzGerald 
on Mr Glyde. 
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Mr Glyde’s indiscretion will 
be forgotten in a month, and it 
is only interesting because it 
is a symptom of the ruling 
effrontery. There is no law 
to check the irresponsible bio- 
grapher, and we fear that there 
is no chance of salutary legisla- 
tion. The question of copy- 
right is now said to engross 
the attention of Parliament, 
and it would be easy to add 
such a clause as would make 
the profession of the biograph- 
ical pirate dangerous, if not 
impossible. But Parliament 
is not likely ever to do justice 
to the poor author, since the 
poor author cannot turn an 
election nor hamper a Govern- 
ment. And as politics is (and 
must be) a species of blackmail, 
nobody will ever be protected 
by our Ministers who cannot 
threaten those Ministers with 
ruin. Wherefore the Glydes 
of this earth will flourish ex- 
ceedingly, unless the good feel- 
ing of critics and readers dis- 
courage their impertinence. 

But by a kind of irony Ed- 
ward FitzGerald has lately been 
flung into the deepest pit of 
notoriety. Not only has he 
found an absurd biographer— 
he has become the victim of 
an absurd cult. The man who 
spent his whole life far from 
coteries, whose best companion 
was the captain of his lugger, 
whom not even warm-hearted 
friendship could drag to town, 
has been forced to lend his name 
to a dining-club. This satirical 
insult cannot be matched in the 
history of letters, and if any- 
body ever turned in the grave, 
then must Edward FitzGerald 
move restlessly in Boulge 
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Churchyard, when the Chianti 
of Rupert Street sparkles red 
in the wine-glass. There is, in 
fact, a club, called after Omar 
Khayyam, which meets more 
often than it need either for its 
own glory or for the glory of 
Edward FitzGerald. Its mem- 
bers, we believe, are respectable 
men of letters, and there seems 
no reason why they should not 
pursue collectively a worship 
which each affects of his in- 
dividual will. But although 
the club was recently described 
as “a modest coterie, which 
never advertises,” its dinners 
are always the signal for a 
public outburst of enthusiasm. 
We are told how these respect- 
able men of letters sit with vine- 
leaves or some other vegetable 
encircling their scanty locks ; 
we have a vision of them pour- 


ing the cheap wine of Italy over 
the roses of Shiraz; their weak 
little parodies of the Master’s 
quatrains are passed round an 
appreciative press, until we are 


forced to believe that “ the 
modest coterie which never ad- 
vertises”” believes the eye of 
posterity is upon it. It would 
all be very droll but for the 
careless use of FitzGerald’s 
name. <A dinner is as good 
an excuse for advertisement as 
anything, and logs are easily 
rolled across a dining - table. 
But why should Edward Fitz- 
Gerald be thrust into this orgie 
of culture? He never belonged 
to a modest club, he never 
sat with vine-leaves round his 
head in the very presence of 
an industrious press, and the 
Omar Khayyd4m Club may not 
even plead the recklessness of 
hot youth for its unwarrant- 
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ed usurpation of an honoured 
name. 

But there is another charge 
which may be laid at the 
door of our modest coterie— 
the charge of hypocrisy. In- 
spired by the sentiment of 
the ‘ Rubdaiyat,’ its worship can- 
not but be insincere. The 
honoured men of letters, who 
conspire to do honour to the 
famous translator, are surely 
not moved even by admir- 
ation to the bland Epicur- 
eanism which was the essence 
of the Persian’s gospel. They 
are not so blind to the mor- 
row as to withhold _ their 
little verses from the press; 
they have no “winter garment 
of repentance” to fling “in 
the fire of spring,” as they 
fill the cup; they cannot say, 
with honest hand upon beating 
heart, that they were “never 
deep in anything but wine.” 
No; their worship is_ barren 
as well as indiscreet: they not 
only traduce the translator; 
they are false to the doctrine 
of the gay and wise original. 

In brief, they, like the un- 
authorised biographer, have 
sought to make common what 
should have been rare, to make 
popular what should have re 
mained exclusive and _ aloof; 
and, so doing, they have 
played their part in the tragedy 
of publicity which is daily er 
acted beneath our eyes. Time 
was when a better law pre 
vailed—when a man was appre 
ciated by what he did, not by 
what somebody else could find 
out about him; and it is another 
symptom of the prevailing Ar- 
archy that a lettered club can 
so blindly overlook the claims 
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of proportion as to believe that 
paltry garlands, publicly worn, 
are a fitting tribute to the 
memory of a dignified recluse. 


Tobias Smollett is a contrast 
ready made to Edward Fitz- 
Gerald. The Suffolk squire 
was a man of letters in his 
own despite; literature flowed 
in his veins like blood, and he 
did but write because he could 
give the world the very best 
of himself. Dr Toby, on the 
other hand, followed his calling 
like a trade. He knew how to 
extract golden sovereigns from 
the ink-pot ; he edited, he com- 
piled, he fought with all the 
acrimony of an acid temper. 
Not for him the admiration of 
afew; an advertisement had 
its value even in the eighteenth 
century, and Smollett knew 
perfectly well that if he dis- 
credited his rivals he made his 
own position the stronger. So, 
as Mr Henley explains in his 
admirable introduction to the 
new edition! the author of 
‘Roderick Random’ was half 
hack, half man of genius. 
When he is at his best, he 
ranks with the immortals; 
when he is at his worst, he 
sinks lower than the bitter- 
galled journalist. It is there- 
fore not easy to find his place 
In the history of literature, and 
the enterprise might have ap- 
palled a more timid critic than 
Mr Henley. The biography of 
Burns proved how fine a talent 
Mr Henley has for drawing a 
full-length portrait in a few 
strokes. What he did for Burns 
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he has done on a still smaller 
scale for Smollett. He does 
not perplex his readers with 
too many documents; he does 
not skip off down a by-way 
and drag his hero off from the 
highroad of truth. He pre- 
sents the essentials only, and 
the result is an admirable pic- 
ture of the vanity, the brutality, 
the immeasurable talent, that 
went to make up the man 
Tobias Smollett, who will be 
remembered as long as_ the 
English language is_ studied 
and revered. 

The least attractive trait in 
the character of Smollett is his 
vanity. He had not that 
divine gift of self-knowledge 
which distinguishes the greatest 
men. He esteemed himself for 
his failures, and thought his 
triumphs the mere accidents of 
life. His poor, pitiful tragedy 
of the ‘Regicide’ gave him 
more pleasure than the accom- 
plished observation, the boister- 
ous humour, of ‘Roderick 
Random.’ He used his popu- 
larity, as Mr Henley points out, 
not to give another splendid 
romance to the world, but to 
print his tasteless drama. That 
Churchill pilloried the ‘Regi- 
cide’ is not surprising, and the 
famous lines in the “ Apology ” 
are not surcharged by a 
comma :— 


‘*Whoever read ‘The Regicide’ but 
swore 

The author wrote as man ne’er wrote 
before? 

Others for plots and underplots may 
call ; 

Here’s the right method—have no plot 
at all. 





"The Works of Tobias Smollett, with an Introduction by W. E. Henley. 
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Who can so often in his cause engage 

The tiny pathos of the Grecian stage, 

Whilst honours rise, and tears spon- 
taneous flow 

At tragic Hah! and no less tragic 
Oh!” 


Thus Churchill lavished upon 
Smollett some of the abuse 
which that gentleman reserved 
for his rivals. And it is im- 
possible to say that Churchill 
was unjust. But with his 
novels it is, as he himself 
would have said, other guess- 
work. Smollett, as Mr Henley 
most wisely points out, derived 
from Le Sage; Fielding de- 
rived from Cervantes; and 
Fielding is as high above his 
rival as his exemplar was 
above the exemplar of Smol- 
lett. You will vainly seek in 


‘Roderick Random,’ or even 
in ‘Humphrey Clinker,’ the 


urbanity, the scholarship, the 
Homeric simplicity of ‘Tom 
Jones.’ But a comparison is 
not inevitable; and it is Dr 
Toby’s misfortune that Field- 
ing, whom he hated with a 
jealous hatred, was ever men- 
tioned by his side. Sir Walter 
Scott, from whom we differ 
with hesitancy and regret, did 
his hero less than justice when 
he put him near Fielding’s 
throne. But an _ inapposite 
comparison need not blind us 
to the very real genius of 
him who invented Oakum and 
Tremaine, Whiffle and Weasel. 
And here begins our quarrel 
with Mr Henley. He insists 
more strongly than is neces- 
sary upon Smollett’s coarse- 
ness. Smollett was coarse— 
that is true; but he belonged 
to a coarse age, and he was 
writing of coarse men. It was 
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impossible to touch the British 
Navy of the eighteenth cen. 
tury with hands decently cov. 
ered in kid; it was: impossible 
to describe the wonderful life 
of the highroad, the splendid 
uncertainty of the village inn, 
in such terms as would con- 
mend themselves to a modern 
drawing-room. But if Smol- 
lett paints the grosser side of 
life, he paints it with an 
impartial brush. The person- 
ages of ‘Roderick. Random’ 
are not the ladies and gentle- 
men one would wish to meet. 
They are, with few  excep- 
tions, blackguards and rapscal- 
lions. But they are neither 
held up for our imitation nor 
dissected after the manner of 
obscene psychology. Here, on 
the contrary, is the strong, 
open, sincere esprit Anglais, 
and we should never hesitate 
to put either ‘Roderick’ or 
‘Peregrine’ into the hands of 
a boy, conscious that no prv- 
rient construction could ever 
be placed upon a single episode 
in these strange novels of the 
road. But if Mr Henley’ 
puritanism now and again 
seems to get the better of 
him, his general criticism o 
Smollett is admirably just and 
intelligent. In the first he 
explains in eloquent terms the 
vital quality of his author 
Whatever faults may be m- 
puted to Smollett, one virtue 
is his—the virtue of life. His 
characters are not dummies; 
they breathe and speak and 
act of their own will. When 
once he has put them dow, 
they are stronger than he, an 
no one can read his splendi 
romances without making fresh 
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friends and without forgetting 
the drab gravity of our own 
por society. Mr Henley 
frankly confesses that he has 
said what he believes to be 
the worst that can be said 
of Smollett. That is quite 
true, but there is another side. 
Smollett’s master - quality — 
again we quote Mr Henley—is 
“a peculiar power of realising 
character, not by description 
and analysis, but out of the 
character’s own mouth.” So 
it is that we know the incom- 
parable ruffians that crowd his 
canvas. No sooner do they ap- 
pear than their character is 
amply revealed. The navy has 
never been painted in darker 
colours than Smollett em- 


ployed ; yet it is easy-to prove 
that Smollett’s colours are not 
wantonly dark. He knew the 
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navy from the inside, and there 
is no doubt that his stern por- 
traiture made reform possible— 
almost easy. Oakum existed ; 
even the monster Whiffle, a 
far worse blackguard, degraded 
the service; and Smollett, in 
throwing a light on these vil- 
lains, made clear the way for 
Nelson, and (in his own walk) 
for Marryat himself. So we 
readily condone the faults of 
our author, remembering that 
if he himself were an assassin 
in the thickets of literature, 
his books are honest and free, 
at full liberty to come and go 
in all hands, clean companions 
of that manhood and valiance 
that is Britain’s boast and 
Britain’s solace. Wherefore we 
thank Mr Henley for the 
final edition of a great English 
classic. 
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DIARY OF A BOER BEFORE LADYSMITH. 
[AMONG the personal belongings found after the Boer flight 
from Ladysmith was a portion of a Boer’s diary, which has been 
sent to us by one of our contributors, an army chaplain, who was 
in Ladysmith during the siege. The entries commence about a 
week after Buller’s repulse at Colenso, and cease abruptly after 
the Spion Kop disaster, when the writer went for three days’ 
leave and left it behind in the Pretoria laager on Surprise Hill 
to the north of Ladysmith—a hill which was notorious during 
the siege as the position of Long Tom. The most interesting 


entry describes the attack on the 6th January. The kop 
mentioned is probably Bester’s Hill, which was taken by the 
Boers, and subsequently recaptured by the Devonshire regiment 


during a thunderstorm. | 


PRETORIA LAAGER (SURPRISE HILL), 
Sunday, Dec. 24, 1899. 

Last night Brandwacht. 
Two alarms. Firstly, Du 
Toit’s men shot at and killed 
Piet Ferreira’s horse. Second- 
ly, Glas’s people fired on two 
mounted men at Hyde’s Farm. 
Have not yet ascertained what 
damage done. Day passed 
very quietly. Mr Bosman 
gave a very touching sermon 
this morning. 

Monday, 25th. 

Received tons of cakes and 
other niceties from Pretoria 
merchants. Played at quoits 
most of the morning. Baden- 
horst and Klenver baked pan- 
cakes. Very fair dinner. De- 
sultory fire kept on the whole 
day, enemy only firing one 
shot in return in the early 
morning. Brisk fire heard 
from the direction of Bulwana. 
Brandwacht again. 

Tuesday, 26th. 

Brandwacht last night was 
very strong. 200 men out. 
Very quiet. This morning 
went to Klip river for a 
bathe. Enjoyed it very much. 


Heard there are still two Eng- 
lish dead unburied — presun- 
ably from the fight in which 
howitzer was broken. Brand- 
wacht again to-night. Expecta 
rough time, as it looks like rain. 
Wednesday, 27th. 
Rough no name for it. It 
rained bucketfuls from 8 o'clock 
until 2. Have never seen the 
like before. Lightning beauti- 
ful yet terrible. The dry sluit 
was a roaring torrent in half 
anhour. We all got a thorough 
wetting. I lay until I felt ! 
was in a pool, then sat up for 
the rest of the night. There 
seems to have been a water- 
course through our tent. A 
few shots fired during the 
night, and two at a quarter 
to 4 this morning. Otherwise 
quiet, except for the storm. 
Thursday, 28th. 
Last night, 12 o’clock, alarm. 
There had been several volleys 
fired before from different parts 
of the town. Glas started, ou 
guards on the Kop followed 
suit, and lastly the guards 
the valley. We were, of course, 
all routed out. Our corporal- 
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ship were the quickest of the 
crowd this time, being first 
at the outpost. When we ar- 
rived there the guards said 
they had seen nothing, but 
fired because they were fired 
upon. It was raining — wet 
and mucky—so we did not very 
much enjoy having to leave our 
blankets to run about in the 
dark. After sitting with the 
guards for about half an hour, 
the V.C. turned up, and said 
that those of us who were not 
on duty might go home, which 
wedid. This morning we heard 
that the guard on the Kop did 
not fire in vain, as the enemy 
were in the sluit, and but for 
their firing we would have had 
a tough fight again for our 
canon. To-day we will have 
rain the whole day, and as we 
have Brandwacht to-night, we 
cannot expect to have any 
decent sleep. 
Friday, 29th. 

Brandwacht last night was 
anything but pleasant. It rained 
from 6 till 12 without inter- 
mission, and started again at 2 
until 7 this morning, but, luck- 
ily, it seems like clearing up, so 
we may dry our blankets and 
clothing. The water simply 
rushed through our sail, as is 
evident by the marks. Every- 
thing is wet and muddy, but I do 
not feel any ill effects from the 
wet. A nasty, careless accident 
occurred last night — Du Toit 
shooting young Dietliff in the 
leg, and, it is said, breaking the 
bone. Du Toit appears to have 
been on guard alone, while 
Dietliff, coming off guard, passed 
In front of him. Du Toit did 
not halt or do anything but 
fire, and, as he fired at three 
yards, he unfortunately hit his 
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mark, We were prepared for 
the enemy, as none of us slept. 
Firing heard from all directions, 
but personally I saw nothing. 


Sunday, 31st. 

Still more rain last night. 
Wonder when we shall see dry 
weather again. Saw Meike 
Mearkel to-day. He was at 
the battle of Colenso, and took 
part in the battle. Says the 
English loss was terrible. The 
first Sunday since we have 
been here on which we have 
had no service; but our fellows 
agreed some time ago that 
Badenhorst should hold a short 
service every evening. Brand- 
wacht again to-night. It looks 
like clearing up. We are all 
on Brandwacht every night 
now. It does not matter much, 
for if we sleep in our tents 
there is sure to be an alarm. 


Monday, 1st Jan. 1900. 
Brandwacht again last night. 
Clear enough. About 12 the 
enemy wished us a Happy New 
Year by sending us a few shells, 
one of which was well enough 
aimed to kill one Joshua Wiel- 
enberg, one of De Lange’s men. 
The shell literally cut him in 
half. Went to Modder’s Spruit. 
Everything quiet during the 
day. Day passed as usual. 
Tuesday, Jan. 2. 
Brandwacht very quiet. Went 
this morning to the river on 
foot. Rather a longish walk, 
but enjoyed it very much. Re- 
turned about 12. Went up 
small Amajuba again. Saw 
that the graves have fallen in 
a good bit, evidently owing to 
the decomposition of the corpses. 
Day very quiet. 
Wednesday, 3rd. 
Brandwacht passed very quiet- 
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ly. Played spoof —rather ex- 
citing game. 
Thursday, 4th. 
Brandwacht very wet but 
quiet. Wanted to go over to 
Lydenberg laager, but it was 
too wet. Will go to-morrow. 
Want to try and get another 
tent, as the rainy season is 
approaching. 
Friday, 5th. 
Brandwacht last night very 
wet. Looked like rain early in 
the day, but cleared up about 7. 
Stanley Skinner going home. 
Has certificate from Dr Killopp 
—weak heart. Bill Skinner 
and Louis Jordaan have done 
no duty for the last week. 
Louis probably going home 
to-morrow. Two shots fired 
by Glas’s Brandwacht this 
morning: they hit something. 
We are expecting the enemy to 
try and break through every 
night. Our guns keep up a 
fairly heavy fire, but the enemy 
do not seem to wish to answer. 
Predler’s men fired on a porcu- 
pine two nights ago, but only 
succeeded in knocking out about 
fifty of its quills. Heard that 
to-morrow there will be a 
general attack on Ladysmith. 
We are to storm the Rand 
ahead of us. 
Saturday, 6th. 
Last night our corporal came 
to us and asked who wished to 
go, as he had orders to take as 
many volunteers as_ possible. 
Only six of our men remained. 
We left our Brandwacht at 
half-past 2 and crossed the flat, 
got over the railroad line, and 
took up positions in the sluit 
on the south side of the line. 
Skinner got orders to take up 
a position just below the fort 
on the left-hand side of the 
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Rand. I went with nine 
others. We got fairly good 
positions, and started at once 
to make schanses. The enemy 
had not yet found us out, and 
we were within 150 yards (more 
or less) from them. Then we 
saw one Englishman come out 
for a fair shot; but we were 
unable to fire, as twenty-seven 
of Jan Glas’s men were coming 
on over the flat, and we did 
not wish to draw the enemy's 
attention to them. They were 
fired on, however, just as they 
were crossing the railway. 
There we lay, the cannon from 
Vaal Kop and five Armstrongs 
keeping up a bombardment on 
the English schanses. We were 
in danger several times from 
shots badly aimed by our can- 
noneers. After a while, Wil- 
limse, one of the Pretoria police, 
jumped up and called to the 
men to charge the Kop. He 
tried the gun he had in his 
hand three times without suc- 
cess, and taking another, 
charged towards the centre of 
the Rand. Our men who oc- 
cupied the left side, amongst 
whom I was, kept on firing, 
to try and keep the enemy from 
firing on the men as they 
charged. But it was in vain. 
The position is absolutely too 
strong to be taken in this man- 
ner. We lost six men killed 
and four wounded—viz., killed, 
De Jager, Frank Ross, Wil- 
limse, Zabushauger, Mauss, and 
Sonnenberg: wounded, Young 
Bosch, wounded in the leg; 
Kramer, through left shoulder; 
Miek Henn, through right arm; 
and Ackermann, through the 
hip. Poor Ross ran, and after 
running five yards, got two 
more shots. Our V.C. fell a 
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small distance farther, and got 
one more wound. He lived 
until 9 o’clock A.M. The other 
fellows fell farther up, Willimse 
actually putting his hand on 
the wall, also Zabushauger. 
They were found about twelve 
yards from the wall. There we 
lay like rats in a trap, unable 
to get our wounded or dead out 
of the place: we could do noth- 
ing. The three last - named 
wounded managed to retire, as 
did every man of the ill-fated 
party which attacked. Bosch 
was wounded through his 
own foolishness) He saw 
how the English kept on 
frng through the railway 
culvert, and actually went to 
sit in it after it commenced 
raining. He was warned, but 
took no notice. We lay from 
4 o'clock A.M. until about 5 P.M., 
when a rainstorm came up. 
Most of the men had retired 
already from the kop behind 
the railway, leaving twelve of 
us on duty as guards, to see 
that the enemy did not take 
us unawares from behind. It 
raed steadily for a short time, 
then a very heavy shower came, 
enabling us to run for it, which 
we did under cover of the 
storm. We werein the burning 
sun for thirteen hours. Water 
we had; but the feeling that 
one may be attacked at any 
moment and surrounded is not 
pleasant, although we were de- 
termined to do our best. 
_ The cannon helped us greatly 
In this respect, as whenever the 
‘nemy appeared to the right 
or left, they were shelled and 
forced to retire. Glas’s people 
also helped us on the left, keep- 
Ing the enemy away, as did De 
ange and Pretorius on our 
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right. Were it not for the 
rain, I am convinced that not 
many of us would have lived 
to return, as we should not 
have been able to move until 
7 at the earliest, and even then 
would have lost men. We all 
thanked God from our hearts, 
as never before, for sending the 
rain which allowed us to retire. 
I understand that the storming 
was unauthorised. Our orders 
were on the left to keep the 
enemy busy, as the Free Staters 
were attacking the plateau, so 
that the forces of the enemy 
should be divided. Willimse 
and the other men who stormed 
did a very brave deed. There 
were only about a hundred 
Pretorians and some fifty of 
Glas’s men who took part in 
the attack, of whom Corporal 
Skinner had fifteen men, one of 
whom was killed. They were: 
A. C. Skinner, Corporal D. W. 
Schabart, P. Skrige, L. P. J. 
Badenporst, F. Ross (killed), B. 
Bloemsma, H. Knapp, W. Gure, 
A. De Villiers, W. and F. War- 
melo, J. W. N. Kuyper, J. De 
Villiers, T. C. Potgieter, and 
self. The day in the sluit (9th 
November) was not in it com- 
pared to this. Heat was greater. 
Water farther and risky to get. 
One of Glas’s men was wounded 
in the leg while getting water. 
Our position was much more 
precarious. The hours seemed 
days. I hope never to be in 
such a trap again, and for one 
I would absolutely refuse to 
storm the Kop again. This is 
the second time that we were 
cooped up, and I mean it to be 
the last. I cannot understand 
how it is the enemy allowed us 
to come so near. They knew 
nothing of us until we fired 
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after Glas’s men had reached 
us. Then we had already been 
there one hour. It was dark, 
it is true, but we made enough 
row to awaken men some 500 
yards off. Why, in making our 
schanses, the stones make a 
fairly good sound, being placed 
on one another. We were fired 
on going back, but no harm 
was done—it only made us run 
the harder. The Free Staters 
have taken half of the plateau, 
including one cannon, two 
ammunition-waggons, and one 
fort. It is impossible to take 
the Kop by storm. It is too 
well protected. The wall is 
about six feet high, with open- 
ings for firing, and has a bomb- 
proof roof, so the enemy were, 
so to say, safe. The cannon 
made two breaches, but too late 
to be of any help. 
Sunday, 7th. 

To-day everything is quiet, 
for which we are thankful. Our 
hope for the early fall of Lady- 
smith is now great, as the 
plateau means everything, and 
the Free Staters, fighting from 
3 A.M. until dark, only lost one 
man killed and one wounded. 
The English loss is supposed 
to be heavy. I hear that De 
Lange and Pretorius took the 
round Kop to the right of our 
position, and managed to keep 
the enemy away from one of 
their cannon. 

Monday, 8th. 

Brandwacht last night quiet, 
except for a volley fired by 
Glas’s men at 12 o'clock. I 
think they fired on a cow, as I 
heard the cow coming on lowing, 
and heard the guards halt and 
fire. I went to the Hoofdlaager 
this morning to try and get a 
tent, and also to try and get 
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some definite news about the 
attack on the plateau. I was 
told that the Free Staters held 
the part they had taken, the 
cannon being also held (a siege. 
gun). This report is now con- 
tradicted, and they say the 
Free Staters were forced to 
retire, but before so doing de 
stroyed the gun, and also that 
they had taken three officers 
Idid not get a tent, but enjoyed 
the ride very much. We ar 
very much dissatisfied at the 
false reports heard here. 
Tuesday, 9th. 
Brandwacht quiet, except for 
rockets fired by the enemy in 
our direction from the Roote 
Rand. Very pretty, and effect. 
ually lights up the whole flat 
I think they are trying to se 
if we intend to attack agam 
Not much possibility of that, 
as our loss was enormous it 
the last try —viz., 55 killed 
and 105 wounded. Heidel 
berg laager is reported to have 
sustained the greatest loss 
Fairly heavy fire from Vaal 
Kop. Prinsloo, the gunner of 
the quick-firing gun, killed two 
of the enemy yesterday, picking 
one off his horse. The hore 
has been caught, a good-looking 
animal, but in poor condition. 
He also killed a man on foot 
Very pretty shooting for cannot. 
Have received orders to col 
struct forts, in case the enelly 
should attack in overwhelm; 
numbers, to be at least 50 fee! 
deep (walls). Are busy putting 
up wire from foot of land wher? 
the French gun is to our kopjs 
at night of course. 
Wednesday, 10th. 
Elected an assistant V.C. t 
day. D. S. Merwe was elec 
Well, he is not much, bi! 
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better than either Malherbe or 
Nel, the other candidates, would 
be, as they are hand in glove 
with Zeederberg, and we want 
a man who will pull against 
him, so that he cannot have 
too much of his own way. 
Thursday, 11th. 
Brandwacht was very quiet. 
The enemy fired more rockets, 
and seem busy on Roode Rand 
building or improving their 
schanses. There is a consider- 
able amount of bustle in the 
town, Maxim Nordenfelt play- 
ing this morning. Went to 
Hoofdlaager again this morn- 
ing—heard nothing important. 
Afterwards went to station, 
saw Mr Simpson, from whom 
I got parcel. Reported that 
the enemy had crossed’ Little 
Tugela yesterday, but our men 
are ready for them. Saw 


Ernest Niemeyer, who is going 


on to Colenso to-morrow. 
Friday, 12th. 
More rockets last night. 
We were to have built forts, 
but spades and picks were no 
good, so it is put off. Signed 
petition to Government to 
allow us to go to the Colony. 
Hope it will come right. Sick 
of Ladysmith. 
Saturday, 13th. 
Brandwacht quiet, except for 
usual row made by the enemy 
in building fortifications. Day 
quiet, 
Sunday, 14th. 
Brandwacht quiet. Received 
orders to take 200 cartridges 
to Brandwacht, as enemy are 
expected to attack to-night 
or to-morrow night with the 
Supposed purpose of destroying 
cur guns. Heard a man was 
caught coming from Ladysmith 
with saddle-bags full of dyna- 
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mite, gun-cotton, and accessories. 
Says he was sent to blow up 
Sunday’s river bridge, also 
says some troops have passed 
through our lines, and that the 
enemy intend cutting us off 
from retreating from Lady- 
smith. Talk is cheap. This 
is only rumoured. No faith 
can be attached. Zeederberg 
has gone to Pretoria to com- 
mandeer 100 men, so as to 
allow 100 or so of us to de- 
part for Colesberg. Hope this 
is true, and that he will succeed. 
Sky overcast, expect rain. 
Monday, 15th. 
Brandwacht quiet. Enemy 
busy as usual. Cannot under- 
stand why they are so very 
busy strengthening their for- 
tifications if they intend at- 
tacking, which they are said 
to do. At any rate, rumours 
of this kind cannot make us 
more watchful than we are. 
We cut all loose wire from 
the poles on the Kop last 
night, and placed it some 
twelve or fifteen yards below 
the brow. This will be a 


. great help for us if the enemy 


come. Horses have had no 
forage or mealies for the last 
few days. Indeed our own 
supplies are less than usual. 
Coffee is a luxury not often 
had. Sugar is altogether be- 
yond us. We are told the 
price in town is 2s. per lb., so 
are quite satisfied to do with- 
out. Indeed very few grumble 
at rations, and we know Gov- 
ernment is doing its best. 
Brandwacht quiet. Looked 
very much like rain, but luckily 
clouds were too light. Rained 
a bit in the afternoon. Re- 
ceived bag of vegetables from 
home. First-class. Fried 
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mealies in butter. New dish 
to me, but good. 
Tuesday, 16th. 
Brandwacht wet. Enemy 
seem to be more busy than 
usual. Heard kettledrum beat- 
ing and troops marching. Ex- 
pected attack, but night passed 
safely. According to reports, 
are expecting something to- 
night. I put no faith in it. Looks 
very much like rain. Received 
letter from George yesterday, 
and answered it the same day. 
Pleased to see he is in good 
health. Mortar- gun arrived 
here to-day. Do not know 
where it is to be placed. Re- 
ceived horse-forage to-day. 
Very glad—fairly good forage. 
Bombardment rather heavy. 
Enemy replied with lyddite. 
Wednesday, 17th. 
Don’t know what has come 
over me. Cannot remember 
dates for the life of me. Brand- 
wacht wet, but very quiet. As 
usual, the report was false. 
This morning we can plainly 
hear heavy cannon -fire, pre- 
sumably from Colenso and 
Upper Tugela. Three of our 
corporals went to reinforce 
Pretorius, in case the enemy 
attempt to break through the 
Free Staters, who are, it is 
said, slightly weakened owing 
to their having to put a force 
at the Upper Tugela. Our 
men are supposed to have 
splendid positions, so the possi- 
bility of the enemy breaking 
through is uncertain. It is 
fervently hoped that they will 
‘be repulsed. Now the cannon- 
fire has somewhat abated. 
Thursday, 18th. 
Passed uneventfully, except 
that we were told to be ready 
at any moment. 
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Friday, 19th. 

Everything quiet. On} 
rumours reaching us of hand 
fighting. 

Sunday, 2st, 

Brandwacht again, assisted by 
the enemy’s rockets. Orderel 
off for Tugela at 9. Were m 
our way as soon as possible, 
After a very hard and tiring 
ride we arrived at our supposed 
position, or rather destination, 
at 4 P.M. We had an exciting 
gallop through the bullets for 
some 500 yards. Two of ou 
men came down, but luckily 
from horses treading in hole 
and not by bullets. No damage 
done. We took bridles out of 
horses’ mouths and held them 
while they grazed, to the tune 
of continuous whistling of bullets 
and an occasional shell, which 
all went on their way without 
hurting any of us, excepting 
that a piece of a shell struck 
one young fellow on the am, 
giving him a painful though m 
no way a dangerous wound. 
We remained here for an hour, 
and were then ordered to the 
Middleburgers, where, while we 
were with them, two men wert 
wounded—one seriously and one 
very lightly. At dark we were 
ordered to go round to the left 
towards Spion Kop and ge 
further orders from Commant- 
ant Oppermann. He at once 
put us on Brandwacht. 

Monday, 22nd. 

Brandwacht was very que, 
the enemy making no move 
ment, notwithstanding the fae 
that we were within 1000 yards 
of them—rather close quarters 
for 25 men to 40,000. Wet 
turned to the Commandant at 
4 aM. He at once placed ! 
men with our horses, ordering 
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them to go down the Kop and 
let the horses graze under the 
saddle; the remaining 18, of 
whom I was one, were sent to 
a stone schanse, and had to re- 
main there lying in waiting in 
ease the enemy should charge. 
They opened a heavy fire both 
of small-arms and artillery as 
soon as it was light, and about 
64M. treated us to a few lyddite 
shells, which, however, did no 
damage. The bullets have a 
spiteful whizz. It was fearfully 
hot, and our water gave out, so 
young De Villiers and I jumped 
up and ran for water. Not at 
all pleasant to think the bullets 
may strike at any moment. We 
made our way down the Kop, 
and found a magnificent though 
small fountain on the mountain- 
side. The water was delicious. 
After imbibing so much as we 
could, we filled our bottles and 
went to a farm a few thousand 
yards away. Here we got some 
green peaches, and after a while 
fell asleep under the shade of 
the trees, only to be awakened 
by bullets striking in between 
and around us. We were more 
or less used to the hum of the 
bullets, so calmly walked to a 
sheltered spot in a sluit and in- 
dulged in a wash. Then began 
the tedious and dangerous work 
of reascending the mountain. 
How we managed it I cannot 
say, but we got through the 
enemy’s shells and bullets in 
safety, and were again safe in 
the schanse. There we remain- 
ed until dark, to be then driven 
about by the people there like a 
lot of sheep without a master. 
Finally, after stumbling and 
falling about for a few hours, 
We were told off to take up the 
same position as on the night 
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before. It was bitterly cold, 
and the dew very heavy. We 
had little or no food, and no 
covering, as everything was 
with the horses. We spent an 
awful night. 
Tuesday, 23rd. 

We remained in the schanse 
until 8, and then left on our 
own hook to look for our horses 
and get some grub. We suc- 
ceeded, and after eating enough 
for a regiment, we got some 
letters—I received four. The 
bombardment continued just 
the same as yesterday. We 
were practically safe, with the 
exception that a few lyddite 
shells burst very near us; but 
the confident boast of the Eng- 
lish as to the death - dealing 
qualities of this missile is ex- 
aggerated. One burst within 3 
yards of one man and 9 yards 
from six, but did no harm. We 
left at 3, and joined our own 
V.C., who had come on with 
some more men. We are to 
dig trenches to-night. 

Wednesday, 24th. 

Towards morning the enemy 
opened fire on us with small- 
arms and cannon. We were 
divided into two lots—one to 
remain in the trench, the other 
to retreat to a place of safety, 
with the understanding that 
they were to relieve us in the 
trench to-morrow. It was ter- 
ribly unsafe to show oneself, so 
we had to work away with our 
knives to make the trench com- 
fortable. The day was fine and 
very warm. Water scarce, as 
is food. Going for water in 
the evening, we heard that our 
relief had been ordered off to 
Spion Kop to reinforce the men 
there, and that after a hard 
fight we had won the day. 
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Four were killed and seven 
wounded from our small con- 
tingent—viz., J. Malherbe, L. 
De Villiers, C. Jeppe, and R. 
Reinecke, killed; and P. S. 
Krigé, S. Olivier, B. Olivier, 
B. Bloemsa, W. de Vos, Van 
Wermerkerken, and Van Gas, 
wounded. Pretoria contingent 
has the honour of the day, our 
men taking the lion’s share of 
the work. The enemy’s loss 
is terrible. 
Thursday, 25th. 
Brandwacht was very quiet. 
We are to remain in the trench, 
as the men who took part in 
the fight are knocked up. The 
enemy are keeping on firing as 
usual from dawn till dusk. It 
must cost them a good deal in 
ammunition. 
Friday, 26th. 
Night passed quietly. Re- 
mained in the trench till 3 P.M. 
—got leave to go to our camp 
— got some cocoa and fresh 
beef, and had a feast—ordered 
to remain and look after the 
horses—very wet night—heard 
heavy rifle-fire at 8, and at 
once awoke every one to pre- 
pare for whatever might hap- 
pen. All quiet after an hour or 
so; but I felt the responsibility 
of the horses to be too much to 
go to sleep, so patrolled about 
until 2 A.M., in order to be cer- 
tain that everything was quiet, 
and got to sleep a bit later, wet 
through. 
Saturday, 27th. 
Slept very well and soundly 
for a few hours, and mounted 
my horse to go and look for 
two horses lost during Wednes- 
day’s fight. Saw Commandant 
Steenkamp of the Rustenbur- 
gers, who asked us to off-saddle, 
and supplied us very liberally 
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with biscuit and coffee. We 
returned to camp at 3, and re. 
mained there till 6, and then 
left on patrol. 

Sunday, 28th. 

Patrol. Well I don’t know 
much about patrols, but we did 
no patrol last night. We went 
on until we struck the enemy’ 
camp, then retired for some 
clistance, and lay at our horses’ 
heads for the rest of the night, 
in imminent danger of a free 
pass to St Helena, as the 
enemy could, with the greatest 
ease, surround and cut us off 
if so minded. Went up Spion 
Kop. Terrible and ghastlysight. 
English dead yet unburied. We 
are returning to-morrow. 

Monday, 29th. 

Left Tugela at 4 and reached 
laager at 12. Everything quiet 
here. The enemy have unex- 
pectedly left their position at 
Tugela, and are retreating to 
wards Colenso, 

Tuesday, 30th. 

Saw Krigé. He is seriously 
wounded, though, it is hoped, 
not dangerously. The enemy’ 
retreat was so hurried that the 
dead are lying rotting in the 
sun. Some have already been 
dead over a week. 

Wednesday, 31st. 

Brandwacht was last night 
somewhat exciting, as we h 
some spies prowling about be 
tween 9and 11. But we quickly 
sent them off at a faster rate 
than they came. 

Went to Modder Spruit, and 
heard that Krigé was better 
George came by 12 train and 
spent the day with Piet. 


Here the diary ends with an 
intimation that the writer hss 
had leave for three days. 
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TWO GREAT SOLDIERS. 


DEATH has recently taken 
two men of the old type, lofty 
in valour and honour, who 
founded our Indian empire. The 
individual must pass away, but 
let us hope the type will never 
be lost, for such men as Donald 
Stewart and William Lockhart 
are the true builders of our 
nation’s greatness. They both 
belonged to the Bengal army, 
and, like Munro, Malcolm, Her- 
bert Edwardes, and Henry 
Lawrence, were of the great 
line of statesmen - soldiers who 
have so materially aided in the 
establishment and administra- 
tion of our splendid dependency. 
Their tact and ability as civilians 
were only equalled by their ar- 
dour and bravery in the field. 
The story of their lives deserves 
to be known, for it reminds us 
by what virtues, and by what 
toils, a fame so clear and great 
as theirs is won, and by what 
thoughts and actions an empire 
is made and held together. 

Donald Stewart and William 
Lockhart both belonged to the 
race which has scored so deep a 
mark in our Imperial history, 
and were proud of their old 
Scottish blood. On both sides 
of his house Donald Stewart 
was a Highlander, and _ his 
strong Norse features and well- 

ut frame were evidence of his 
descent. By birth he was a 
Morayshire man, for in 1824 he 
came into the world at Mount 

leasant, near Forres. When 
he was a year old his father, 
Richard Stewart, moved to Sea 
Park, also near Forres. And 


from there Donald was sent, in 
the first instance, to the village 
school at Findhorn, a small 
fishing hamlet near his home, 
where he picked up the elements 
of knowledge. Donald Stewart 
was a product of the old educa- 
tion which formed the character 
of the English and Scottish 
nations. At the parish school 
of Dufftown the dominie not 
only imparted to him whatever 
knowledge of Greek and Latin 
he was able to provide, but he 
also moulded his character and 
imbued him with a love of the 
fine art of salmon-fishing. At 
the age of fourteen, in order to 
improve his scholarship before 
he entered the University of 
Aberdeen, Donald was sent to 
the Elgin Academy, then con- 
sidered the best school in the 
north of Scotland. The result 
was satisfactory. He had been 
there but a year when he gained 
a small bursary by open com- 
petition, and proceeded to the 
university which has sent to 
India some of her bravest 
soldiers and ablest administra- 
tors. Before the close of the 
year, by dint of hard work, he 
gained a brilliant victory over 
many competitors. “My ob- 
ject,” he says, “was to get a 
fair place at the examination, 
to please my parents, and I did 
my best. The result far ex- 
ceeded my expectation, and no 
one was more astonished than 
myself when I heard my name 
called as the winner of the first 
prize in Greek and first in the 
order of merit in Latin. Every 
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one in the class thought it must 
be a mistake, and my name had 
to be called more than once be- 
fore I moved from my seat.” 
He adds, “I was proud of my 
success, but I had a feeling that 
it was hardly deserved, as I 
knew there were many of my 
term who were infinitely better 
scholars than myself.” Donald 
Stewart always did his best, 
and this was the chief secret of 
his success ; and all through his 
life the essentially chivalrous 
nobleness of his disposition was 
in no respect more conspicuously 
manifested than in the modest 
estimate it induced him to form 
of his own work, and the enthu- 
siasm with which he acknow- 
ledged the soldierly qualities 
and triumphs of his military 
comrades, 

Not letters but arms were 


destined to be Donald Stewart’s 


vocation. His college career 
came to an end by a nomina- 
tion to the military service of 
the East India Company, and 
in 1840, twelve years before 
Lord Roberts landed in India, 
he was appointed an ensign 
in the 9th Bengal Native In- 
fantry. It was the pattern 
regiment of that great army 
whose history abounds with 
many examples of courage 
shown in brilliant attack; 
of courage shown in coolness 
under danger; of patient 
stoicism under pain, and self- 
denying devotion to duty. 
That the evil that men do 
lives after them, while the 
good is often interred with 
their bones, was amply illus- 
trated in the case of the old 
Bengal army. But history 
will record that it was by 
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the aid of the Bengal sepoy 
the masters of Fort Willian 
became the masters of Bengal 
and the masters of Bengil 
became the masters of India 
A triumphant mercenary army, 
however, grew ungovernable; 
there were not sufficient officers 
to maintain discipline; and an 
act of signal imprudence—the 
issue of greased cartridges— 
caused a sudden conflagration 
and explosion. The Indian 
Mutiny shone with “the sud- 
den making of noble names” 
Among these names must 
be enrolled that of Donald 
Stewart. He was stationed 
at Alyghur, an important sta- 
tion about eighty miles from 
Meerut and sixty from Agra, 
when his regiment mutinied. 
The sepoys plundered the 
treasury, broke open the jail- 
doors, and released the pris- 
oners; but they did not lay 
hands on their officers. After 
his men had marched away 
in a body to Delhi, Stewart 
remained at Alyghur and took 
command of a body of vol 
unteers sent by the Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces to aid the civil at- 
thorities in maintaining order 
in the district. But he was 
too keen a soldier to care for 
the work, and after a short 
time he went to Agra and 
placed his services at the dis- 
posal of the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor. Despatches had arrived 
from the Governor-General for 
the Commander-in-Chief. But 
all communication — between 
Agra and Delhi was closed. 
Donald Stewart was told he 
might be the bearer of them 
if he chose to undertake % 
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perilous a journey. But no 
journey was too perilous for 
Stewart when a duty had to 
be performed. On the 18th 
June, as the sun was setting 
over the broad waters of the 
Jumna, he set forth on his ride. 
Darkness swiftly fell. All 
night he rode, and the sun had 
risen before he had _ reached 
the sacred city of Muttra, 
thirty-five miles distant, with- 
out mishap. Armed men 
thronged its narrow and tor- 
tuous streets; but England’s 
prestige had not fallen, and 
they did not attempt to molest 
the solitary British officer. A 
Brahmin official received him 
with courtesy, and offered him 
two native troopers belonging 
to a neighbouring chief, to 
accompany him thirty miles 
on his road, to the town of 
Hodul. They were ill-looking 
and Stewart 


swashbucklers, 
would fain have declined their 


company, but he dared not 
show any distrust. At day- 
break he resumed his ride, ac- 
companied by his escort. But 
he had not gone sixteen miles 
when his horse fell down, ut- 
terly worn out. The two 
troopers laughed and_ rode 
away, while Stewart, taking 
his saddle and bridle, tramped 
to the nearest village. But 
no horse could be got for love 
or money. The future field- 
marshal seized a donkey graz- 
mg in a field, and at sunset 
arrived at Hodul, having done 
thirty-seven miles in the day. 

€ native magistrate court- 
eously received him, and gave 
im some bread and milk; but 
he would not hear of his stay- 
Ing the night, as the arrival 
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of a European had created con- 
siderable commotion in the 
town. Stewart was worn by 
the adventures of the day and 
wanted rest, but the magistrate 
was firm, and he at last con- 
sented to start if he were pro- 
vided with a horse. The 
native promptly lent him his 
own pony, and Stewart was 
again under way. Day had 
long flooded the wide plains 
when he reached the camp of 
the prime minister of Jaipur, 
where he found the _ political 
resident and several English 
refugees. He persuaded one 
of them, Mr Ford, a district 
magistrate, to accompany him 
in his ride. Late on the 27th 
of June they started forth, 
and during their journey they 
passed through towns and 
villages filled with rebel sepoys 
breathing death, and once or 
twice narrowly escaped being 
attacked by gangs of bandits. 
The next morning they halted 
at a village to escape the 
heat of the day, and they re- 
ceived, as many Englishmen 
and Englishwomen did in these 
evil days, much kindness from 
the villagers. A notorious 
cattle-lifter guided them all 
the following night. At dawn 
they saw “ the tall red minarets 
of Delhi rise out of the morn- 
ing mist, when an occasional 
shell might be seen bursting 
near the city.” The cattle- 
lifter refused to proceed any 
farther. He would take no 
reward, but he hoped his 
services would be remembered 
when quieter times came. 
Stewart found a villager 
who conducted them to one 
of our pickets. A splendid 
3A 
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feat of gallantry was done, but 
Stewart’s modesty has covered 
the greatness of the deed. 
Lord Roberts writes :— 


“TI was waiting outside Sir Henry 
Barnard’s tent, anxious to hear what 
decision had been come to, when two 
men rode up, both looking greatly 
fatigued and half starved, one of them 
being Stewart. He told me they had 
had a most adventurous ride ; but be- 
fore waiting to hear his story I asked 
Norman to suggest Stewart for the 
new appointment—a case of one word 
for Stewart and two for myself, I am 
afraid, for I had set my heart on re- 
turning to the quartermaster-general’s 
department, and so it became settled 
to our mutual satisfaction, Stewart 
becoming the D.A.A.G. of the Delhi 
Field Force, and I the D.A.Q.M.G. 
with the artillery.” 


As deputy assistant adjutant- 
general he took part in that 
great siege, and conducted the 
duties of that important de- 
partment to the satisfaction 
of the general commanding 
the field forces, who mentions 
him in his despatch, and writes 
of him as “the gallant and 
energetic Captain Stewart.” 
He served in the same capa- 
city throughout the siege and 
capture of Lucknow by Sir Colin 
Campbell, and the Rohilkund 
campaign. On the 30th of De- 
cember 1857 he was transferred 
as assistant adjutant-general to 
army headquarters. For his 
services in the Mutiny Donald 
Stewart was rewarded with a 
brevet majority, and in July 
1858 he reached the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel. 

When the old Bengal army 
disappeared a new Bengal army 
had to be created, and as assis- 
tant adjutant- general from 
1857 to 1862 and deputy adju- 
tant-general from 1862 to 1867, 
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Donald Stewart did much to. 
wards its formation. His home- 
ly sense and careful forethought 
were of the highest value in 
adjusting the new system to the 
varying circumstances to be 
dealt with. The ability he had 
shown as a military adminis- 
trator, and the reputation he 
had won as a gallant officer in 
the Mutiny, led to Brigadier. 
General D. M. Stewart being 
nominated in 1867 to command 
the Bengal portion of the force 
for service in Abyssinia. Major 
Roberts, R.A., was appointed to 
be his assistant quartermaster. 
general. Lord Roberts writes: 


“T had often read and heard of tle 
difficulties and delays experienced by 
troops landing in a foreign country, in 
consequence of their requirements not 
being all shipped in the same vessel 
with themselves — men in one ship, 
camp-equipage in another, transport 
and field-hospital in a third, or per- 
haps the mules in one and their pack- 
saddles in another—and I determined 
to try and prevent these mistakes 
upon this occasion. With Stewarts 
approval, I arranged that each de 
tachment should embark complete 
every detail, which resulted in the 
troops being landed and marched of 
without the least delay as each vese 
reached its destination.” 


This arrangement has been fol 
lowed with conspicuous succes 
in subsequent expeditions sell 
from India. 

When the Bengal brigade 


reached Africa, Sir Rober 
Napier had already begun his 
march to Magdala. But before 
launching his army into # 
unknown and hostile country 
he had, like a wise commandet 
organised his base and provided 
for his communications. 5e- 
afe, 8000 feet above the level 
of the sea, and distant twenly 
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seven miles from the port of 
Jeila, was the secondary base 
of operations in the campaign, 
and the great storehouse for 
supplies and provisions which, 
after being carried through the 
Kumayli Pass, were pushed on 
to the front. Soon after he 
landed Brigadier Stewart was 
ordered to take command of 
the post, and displayed all the 
qualities of an energetic and 
sound administrator. For his 
services in the expedition he re- 
ceived the Abyssinian medal and 
a Companionship of the Bath. 
On his return to India Donald 
Stewart was appointed to the 
cmmand of the Peshawar 
brigade. He was no stranger 
to the great frontier station 
which guards the Khyber de- 
files, for his regiment had been 
stationed there, and he had 
won his first medal and clasp 
for distinguished service in two 
expeditions against the wild 
tribes on our northern frontier. 
He held the command of the 
Peshawar brigade only a short 
time, as he had to vacate it in 
December 1868 on promotion 
o major- general. Tempting 
fers of permanent civil em- 
ployment had been made to 
him at different times, but he 
dung to his profession. How- 
ever, in 1871, an offer was 
made him of an appointment 
Which required both military 
and civil capacity. 
_in the spring of that year 
it came to the notice of Lord 
Mayo that a cruel and mysteri- 
ols murder had been committed 
the penal settlement of the 
man Islands. He ordered 
4 strict inquiry to be made, 
Which disclosed a laxity of 
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discipline productive of scan- 
dalous results. He therefore 
determined to create a new 
government for the settlement, 
which, while enforcing stricter 
discipline, should allow of a 
career to the industrious and 
well-behaved. A code of regu- 
lations was drafted under his 
immediate orders, and super- 
vised by his own pen. Then, 
“true to his maxim that for 
any piece of hard administra- 
tive work ‘a man is required,’ 
he sought out the best officer 
he could find for the practicai 
reorganisation of the settle- 
ment.” He chose Donald 
Stewart. “The charge which 
Major-General Stewart is about 
to assume,” wrote Lord Mayo, 
“is one of great responsibility. 
In fact I scarcely know of any 
charge under the Government 
of India which will afiord 
greater scope for ability and 
energy, or where a _ greater 
public service can be per- 
formed.” 

In the summer Donald Stew- 
art became Chief Commissioner 
of the Andamans and Nicobars, 
and at once set to work to 
carry out Lord Mayo’s scheme, 
which was a great and most 
humane conception. The whole 
force and earnestness of his 
character were directed upon 
the general peace and upon the 
most subordinate detail. But 
he had a difficult and delicate 
work to perform, and he desired 
that Lord Mayo should “ per- 
sonally realise the magnitude 
and difficulty of the task.” The 
Viceroy resolved to visit the 
Andamans when returning from. 
his first visit from Burma. 

On the 8th of February 
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1872 Lord Mayo cast anchor 
off Hopetown in the Andamans. 
The day was spent in visiting 
the different convict settle- 
ments, and every possible pro- 
vision was taken for the Vice- 
roy’s protection. In the even- 
ing Lord Mayo insisted on 
visiting Mount Harriet, a lofty 
hill about a mile and a half 
inland from the jetty. He 
lingered some time on_ the 
top watching the sun set in 
the ocean. “It is the loveliest 
thing I think I ever saw,” he 
said. Darkness had fallen 
when he reached the foot. 
Preceded by two torch-bearers, 
he walked down the pier be- 
tween his private secretary and 
Donald Stewart, closely fol- 
lowed by a strong body of 
police. On reaching the stairs, 
Lord Mayo stepped aside from 
his companions. In a moment 
a convict, who had been stalk- 
ing him all day, rushed out and 
stabbed him to death. Men of 
all classes and creeds mourned 
the death of a Viceroy much 
beloved, and there was also 
universal sympathy for the 
gallant soldier in whose terri- 
tory the tragedy occurred. 
But, as the subsequent investi- 
gations showed, Donald Stewart 
had done all that prudence and 
foresight could suggest to guard 
Lord Mayo, who, being a strong 
man full of pluck, had during 
the day let it be seen that he 
regarded the precautions taken 
for his safety as not only irk- 
some but somewhat superfiuous. 
~The shock to Donald Stewart 
was naturally a severe one, and 
he soon after was compelled 
to take leave to England to 
recover his health. 
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In 1875 General Stewart 
returned to India, and the fol- 
lowing year he was _ again 
brought on to the military 
establishment by being ap 
pointed to the command of the 
Meean Meer Division. In 1878 
he was promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant-general. Early 
that year the startling intel- 
ligence reached India that a 
Russian mission had _ visited 
Kabul, and had been favour. 
ably received by the Ameer. 
A counter - mission was sent, 
which was not allowed to enter 
Afghan territory, and war 
was thereupon declared against 
Shere Ali, the Ameer. On the 
commencement of _ hostilities 
Donald Stewart was appointed 
to command the Southern Field 
Force, destined for the reinforee- 
ment of our Quetta garrison 
and the capture of Kandahar. 
They had to be pushed for- 
ward from Sukkur vid Dadur 
through the Bolan Pass over 
the Khojak, and at that time 
there were in those regions no 
roads worthy of the name. The 
transport difficulties, aggra 
vated by the death of the 
camels, were enormous. The 
loss of life among the unfor- 
tunate camp - followers was 
great, and the sufferings of the 
troops were unusually severe; 
but all difficulties were over 
come, and on the 8th January 
1879 Kandahar was reachet 
without serious resistance hav- 
ing been attempted. Donald 
Stewart made Southern Af 
ghanistan a tranquil provine, 
and the methods of his admin- 
istration must always be ur 
structive. He pursued the 
same policy that Mountstuart 
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Elphinstone did after the con- 
quest of the Deccan. He did 
not subvert the existing au- 
thority, but he made use of 
every Afghan official who was 
willing to render him true and 
loyal service. A foreign occu- 
pation must gall; but he made 
the yoke fall as light as possible 
on the shoulders of the people. 
From Kelai-i-Ghazai to the 
Helmund British authority be- 
gan to be respected. Donald 
Stewart was a successful Gov- 
ernor, not only because he was 
a shrewd sensible man, but 
because he was a modest honest 
man. “The inhabitants of the 
city, of the neighbouring vil- 
lages, and of the country gen- 
erally,” writes an eye-witness, 
“learnt to know and trust the 
man who treated them with 
justice, and always spoke the 
truth.” 


After the Treaty of Gunda- 
muk Kandahar was in process 
of being evacuated; but when 
the outbreak at Kabul, result- 
ing in the murder of our envoy, 
occurred, General Stewart was 


told to reoccupy it. A month 
after the murder of Major Cav- 
agnari Lord Roberts took pos- 
session of Kabul. Then followed 
the investment of our intrench- 
ments at Sherpur, and the des- 
perate attempt of the enemy to 
take it, which was foiled by the 
steady fire of the defenders. Ka- 
bul was once again in our hands, 
and during the winter months 
General Roberts strengthened 
his position. In order to 
overawe more completely the 
warlike tribes of the north, 
General Stewart was ordered to 
march with the Bengal troops 
by way of Ghazni to Kabul. 
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On the 31st of March 1880 
General Stewart, leaving 
Southern Afghanistan to be 
protected by the Bombay 
troops, set out to reduce 
Ghazni and join General Rob- 
erts at Kabul. Two long 
marches from the famous fort- 
ress he found, on the 19th of 
April, the enemy drawn up on 
a low range of hills through 
which passes the road to 
Ghazni. Donald Stewart de- 
termined to force his way. He 
knew that if he stopped to dis- 
perse every body of Afghans 
that gathered on the hills that 
lined his route, Kabul would 
never be reached in any reason- 
able time. He therefore con- 
tinued his march till the head 
of the column was within three 
miles of the enemy; then he 
began to make his arrange- 
ments for the impending battle. 
Before he completed them the 
whole upper range, for a dis- 
tance of two miles, was seen to 
be swarming with the enemy, 
and a large body of horsemen 
threatened our left. Our guns 
had scarcely opened fire when a 
torrent of men poured forth 
from the slopes, and, breaking 
against our line, spread out 
right and left and enveloped it. 
The wave struck the lancers, 
and forced them back on the 
infantry. Mules and riderless 
horses went dashing through 
the ranks. The fanatics were 
engaged in a hand-to-hand con- 
test with our infantry. They 
broke through it on the left, 
and some penetrated to within 
twenty yards of the spot where 
the general and his staff were 
All drew 


their swords for self-defence. At 
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that critical moment the cool 
promptitude of Colonel Lyster, 
V.C., commanding the 3rd 
Goorkhas, saved us from a 
terrible disaster. He formed 
his men into company squares, 
and poured volley after 
volley into the fanatics as 
they surged onwards. The 
attack had now spread along 
the line. The general’s escort 
and the 59th had to fall back. 
An order issued to this regi- 
ment to throw back their right 
to stem the rush was understood 
to imply the retirement of the 
whole regiment, and the move- 
ment was carried out. The 
Ghazis were upon them, and 
there was a tendency to huddle 
for common protection. General 
Hughes, observing this, galloped 
down, and with a fiery exhor- 
tation calmed the men; then 
by a steady fire they kept the 
Ghazis at bay, and covered the 
plain with dead. The fanatics 
charged with the same desper- 
ate valour as the followers of the 
man of Mecca did when they 
broke the ranks of the Roman 
Legion. Beaten back by our 
force, they returned again and 
again to the attack. After an 
hour’s desperate fighting our 
reinforcements and the heavy 
artillery came up, and_ the 
enemy, finding all assaults 
hopeless, spread broadcast over 
the country. Thus ended the 
battle of Ahmed Keyl, the most 
hard-fought contest of the 
Afghan war. Ghazni sur- 
rendered without a_ struggle, 
and the road to the capital of 
Afghanistan lay open. General 
Roberts had sent from Kabul a 
detachment to co-operate with 
the Kandahar foree, and on 
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April 28th these two forces 
joined. On the 2nd of May 
Sir Donald Stewart arrived at 
Kabul, and, as senior officer, 
assumed from Sir Frederick 
Roberts the chief command as 
well as political control. Suff- 
cient credit has hardly ever 
been given to Sir Donald Stew- 
art for his daring march from 
Kandahar to Kabul. But it was 
undoubtedly a fine feat of arms, 

For some time negotiations 
had been going on between the 
Indian Government and Abdul 
Rahman as to his succession to 
the throne of Kabul, one chief 
point of difference being that 
the Government would not re 
cognise his claim to have Kan- 
dahar handed over to him. At 
length all was arranged, and 
on July 22nd Sirdar Abdul 
Rahman was formally recog 
nised by the British Government 
as Ameer of Kabul. A few days 
after the proclamation of the 
new Ameer news reached Kabul 
of the disaster at Maiwand and 
the investment of Kandahar by 
Ayub Khan’s army, With the 
consent of Sir Donald Stewart, 
Roberts telegraphed at once to 
headquarters at Simla a pro- 
posal that he should lead 5 
relieving force straight from 
Kabul to Kandahar, and the 
Viceroy agreed. As Lord 
Roberts tells us in his ‘ Forty- 
one Years in India,’ Donald 
Stewart gave him every p&* 
sible encouragement and assist- 
ance in the organisation of his 
column. By lending to him his 
tried troops, he crowned his 
career in the field by a noble 
and generous act. After Lord 
Roberts had left for Kandahar 


General Stewart, with master} 
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skill, marched his troops out of 
Afghanistan without firing a 


shot. 


For his great military and 
political services in the war, 
Donald Stewart received the 
thanks of Parliament. His 
sovereign, ever ready to reward 
the services of her soldiers, be- 
stowed on him the Grand Cross 
of the Bath, and created him a 
baronet. In October 1880 he 
was appointed military mem- 
ber of the Governor-General’s 
Council, and six months after he 
became Commander-in-Chief in 
India. The long campaign in 
Afghanistan had laid bare the 
deficiencies in our military sys- 
tem; and during his tenure of 
office were laid by Sir George 
Chesney — a brave soldier, a 
great administrator, and a man 
of genius — the foundations of 
those military reforms which 
marked the administrations of 
Lord Dufferin, and were com- 
pleted by his successor, Lord 
Lansdowne. A simple, modest 
man, Donald Stewart looked at 
military problems apart from 
any personal bearing, and the 
power of taking an unselfish 
view prevented him from clash- 
ing with his colleagues. To 
make the Bengal army worthy 
of its old traditions he laboured 
hard, and when he resigned his 
command he had done much to 
make it what it is now, one of 
the best fighting machines in 
the world. When he left the 
land in which he had spent the 
est years of his life, his connec- 
tion with India did not cease, 
for on arriving in England 
© was appointed one of the 
official advisers of the Secre- 
tary of State. And in the 
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consideration of the numerous 
political and military problems 
which from time to time arose 
his opinion carried great weight, 
because it was founded on calm 
judgment and long experience. 
He worked on till his death, 
modestly, intelligently, and 
without fear. After his hard 
work he is now at rest. The 
old veteran has gone, but he has 
left us an example of a noble 
and blameless career. 


It would be difficult to 
imagine two men more differ- 
ent in their intellect and their 
character than Donald Stewart 
and William Lockhart. Stew- 
art was a brave soldier, endowed 
with a vigorous intellect, Scot- 
tish common-sense, and Scot- 
tish caution. Lockhart was a 
dashing captain, full of life and 
humour, with a strong love of 
adventure. He possessed in 
no small degree the brilliant 
literary instincts of his uncle, 
John Gibson Lockhart, and his 
brother, Lawrence Lockhart, 
gallant soldier and novelist, 
He had almost every quality 
fitted to make him a favourite 
in society. His presence was 
commanding, his features mobile 
and handsome, and in every 
movement there was an air of 
high breeding and aristocratic 
culture which bore witness to 
his old Scottish descent from 
the “Lockharts of the Lee.” 

A year after Donald Stewart 
went to India, William Lock- 
hart was born at Milton Lock- 
hart, where his father was the 
laird-parson. At the age of 
seventeen he joined the Bengal 
army as ensign (4th of October 
1858), nominally in the 44th 
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Bengal Native Infantry, but 
he was attached to the 5th 
Fusiliers, and shared in the 
pursuit of the rebels. In 1859 
Lockhart joined the cavalry, 
and the 14th Bengal Lancers, 
Murray’s Jat Horse, was his 
regiment for several years. 
He had been six years in the 
service when the chance of 
being employed on active ser- 
vice first came to him. On the 
4th December 1863 a mission 
left Darjeeling for Bhutan, and 
returned on the 12th of April 
1864, having been not only 
received without honour but 
subjected to insult and outrage. 
War was the inevitable con- 
sequence. In the military 


operations against the Bhutan- 
ese, Lockhart, as adjutant of 
his regiment, first proved him- 
self to be a brave and daring 


soldier. He had inherited from 
his Scottish ancestors a keen 
instinct for scouting and an eye 
for mountain topography. The 
services he rendered by his 
reconnaissance to Cheerung 
were acknowledged by the 
Government of India, and he 
obtained a medal and clasp. 
The dash and daring he had 
displayed led to his being ap- 
pointed aide-de-camp to Briga- 
dier-General Merewether in the 
Abyssinian expedition. Four 
future commanders-in-chief of 
India were employed in that 
wonderful campaign— Napier, 
the able commander; Donald 
Stewart, the brigadier; Roberts, 
transport officer ; and Lockhart, 
the aide-de-camp,—a group of 
soldiers of whom any army in 
the world might well be proud. 
John Merewether had been one 
of John Jacobs’ most trusted 
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lieutenants, and he mana 
the various chiefs of Zeila with 
the same conspicuous success 
that he had managed the chiefs 
on the borders of Upper Sind. 
Merewether reported “very 
favourably of the services of 
his aide-de-camp, Lieutenant 
Lockhart of the Bengal cay. 
alry.” Lockhart was present 
when the Abyssinians wer 
driven down the slopes of 
Arogie, and at the subsequent 
capture of Magdala. 

On his return to India, Lock- 
hart was for the first time en- 
gaged in one of those punitive 
expeditions, the need for which 
will always exist till the other 
side of the line is held bya 
civilised government. In July 
1868 the Pathans of the Black 
Mountains attacked a_ police 
post, the establishment of which 
they deeply resented. For four 
months they raided and de 
stroyed British villages. Then 
a force of 12,000 men was sent 
to punish the aggressors. It 
penetrated without serious op 
position to the crest of the Black 
Mountain, explored the enemys 
country, occupied their strong: 
holds, and reduced them to sub 
mission. The work of explor- 
tion suited Lockhart. The 2al 
Brigade bivouacked for the 
night at a small village prt 
paratory to the ascent of the 
Black Mountain the next day 
by the way of the Sumbulbost 
spur. Brigadier-General T. I, 
Vaughan, C.B., who commant- 
ed the brigade, determined 
reconnoitre that evening th 
road between the village 
the spur. “This duty,” 
writes in his despatch, “™® 
most ably and resolutely pe 
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formed by Lieutenant Lock- 
hart, deputy-assistant quarter- 
master-general attached to the 
brigade, who at much personal 
risk reconnoitred for some dis- 
tance beyond the village of 
Belean up the spur, and brought 
me most important informa- 
tion.” 

The next few years were 
spent in carrying on his ordin- 
ary regimental duties. But 
garrison life did not suit his 
ardent spirit. Not for honour, 
nor for expectation of advance- 
ment, but from sheer love of 
adventure and a feeling of 
genuine chivalry, he went forth 
to pursue and to conquer. It 
was the unrest in him which 
led him in 1876 to visit Acheen, 
where the Dutch were waging a 
vigorous war against the tribes- 
men who resented their intru- 
sion into Sumatra. He took 
part in the assault on Lambada, 
displayed his wonted gallantry, 
and received from the Dutch 
their war-medal and clasp. In 
the malarious Dutch settlement 
he was smitten with the cruel 
blasting fever, and would have 
been left to die in a shed on the 
wharf if he had not insisted 
on being carried on board the 
Singapore steamer. The sea- 
breeze restored his health. At 
the outbreak of the Afghan war 
he was attached to the Quarter- 
master-General’s department, 


| and, to his sore disappointment, 


was left in India. In the second 


| Phase of the campaign, after 
the murder of Cavagnari, he 
| Was posted as assistant quarter- 


master - general with Lord 


| Roberts, and took part in the 
| three days’ hard fighting around 


abul, before we had to concen- 
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trate our forces at the canton- 
ment of Sherpur. During the 
investment Lockhart was the 
life and soul of the party, who 
had many a merry evening to- 
gether in the headquarters of 
the gateway at Sherpur. For 
his services during the Afghan 
campaign he received the in- 
signia of a Companion of the 
Bath, with another medal and 
clasp. 

After the war Lockhart went 
to Simla as deputy quarter- 
master - general .n charge of 
the newly formed Intelligence 
branch. But neither the life 
of the Himalayan capital nor 
the routine of office-work suited 
him, and on the expiration of 
his term of office he assumed 
command of the 24th Punjab 
Infantry, and returned to the 
rugged borderland where he 
was to win his best laurels. 
Among the illustrious men, 
Cleveland, Outram, John Jacob, 
Herbert Edwardes, Reynell Tay- 
lor, and John Nicholson, who, 
from Burma in the far south 
to Kashmir in the far north, 
have raised and civilised the 
warlike tribes on our border, 
Lockhart has a right toa not un- 
distinguished niche. The mode 
in which they accomplished 
their object was in all cases 
fundamentally the same. It 
was effected by the power of 
individual character. They ex- 
plored the countries beyond the 
border, and there was no ex- 
pedition so hazardous that they 
were not found ready to under- 
take it. They trusted them- 
selves to the people, and by 
their courage and frankness they 
gained their confidence. Lock- 
hart’s great influence among 
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the tribes was due to his good- 
humoured, confident, fearless 
way of dealing with them. 
They felt that they had his sym- 
pathy, but they also knew that 
he was not in the least afraid 
of them, and that he would not 
allow them to take the slightest 
liberty. Like Nicholson, his 
name was a power on the 
frontier. 

When Lord Dufferin deter- 
mined in 1885 to send a mis- 
sion to Chitral, then an almost 
unknown land, he chose Lock- 
hart to be his envoy. On the 
25th of June the mission started 
from Kashmir, and on the 13th 
of the following month the 
Kamri Pass, about 13,100 feet 
above the sea, was passed. 
For many miles the road ran 
through snow. On the 29th 


of July the mission reached 
Gilgit. 


Here it was found ad- 
visable to halt for some time, 
in order that the streams on 
the Chitral route, swollen by 
the melting snow, might sub- 
side. During their stay the 
officers of the mission acquired 
a good deal of useful know- 
ledge regarding the surround- 
ing countries. Surgeon Giles, 
who accompanied the party, 
was beset by patients. Among 
the operations he performed 
none excited so much interest 
as the reconstruction of noses 
(by a flap from the forehead), 
—for the deprivation of that 
organ was a common form of 
punishment in those regions. 
On the 8th of August the offi- 
cers rode out of Gilgit, and the 
party made their way over 
roads often passing round the 
face of a precipice, with the 
foaming torrent far below. 
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Mules fell over, and the party 
had to halt to recover the lost 
loads. Clefts in the face of the 
rock often broke the continuity 
of the path, and had to k 
crossed by a few unfixed log 
thrown across, which move 
and turned under the foot of 
the traveller. Over these places 
animals could not go, and they 
had to take some higher path 
which zigzagged over the mour- 
tains. Rivers had to be crossed 
by bridges, primitive and shaky. 
On the 23rd of August the 
Shandar Pass, 12,100 feet 
above the sea, was crossed, and 
three days later Masting was 
reached. Here a halt of ta 
days was made, to await the 
return of a detached party who 
had started to explore some of 
the neighbouring passes. Not 
till the 11th of September was 
Chitral reached. The Mehtar 
(chief), with the Nizam-ul-Mulk, 
his heir, and a large follow- 
ing, met the party some four 
miles from the city and brought 
them in. 

“At two miles from the fort,’ 
writes Lockhart, “the opposite bank 
of the river was lined by some 
hundreds of horse and foot, who 
fired a succession of feux-de-joe o 
our approach, and made a great nove, 
shouting, fifing, and drumming, the 
horsemen manceuvring parallel to out 
course, circling and firing. The met 
were clad in many colours, and the 
effect was good. Weather threatet- 
ing, sky overcast, drops of rain occ 
sionally, and distant thunder, all pr 
nounced to be good omens. lt 
Mehtar is about 5 feet 9, and ét 
ormously broad, with a fist like 
prize-fighter’s. Age perhapssevent), 
large head, aquiline features, °o™ 
plexion (the little of it seen — 
red-dyed beard) pretty fair, han 
very much so. A fine bearing 4! : 
determined cast of countenance. 
rode hand-in-hand, according to’ 
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very disagreeable habit of the coun- 
try, and, on passing his fort, were 
greeted by an artillery salute, most 
irregularly fired.” 


They found their camp pitched 
ina mulberry grove half a mile 
north of the fort :— 


“The weather was warm, and a 
shady camp was most grateful to all. 
From it the Mehtar’s mud fort just 
showed through a mass of chinar and 
fruit-trees. Away to the east rose 
the huge snowy Torach-Mir (25,000 
feet), like a mass of frosted silver 
in sunshine ; at dawn receiving the 
sun’s rays whilst the valley was in 
profound darkness, thus presenting 
the phenomenon of ‘a pillar of fire,’ 
a mass of burnished copper, and 
passing as the sun rose through gold 
to the silver aspect it wore through- 
out the day. There can be few more 
beautiful and striking sights than this 
inthe world ; and it is not surprising 
that the Torach-Mir should be the 
subject of fairy legend throughout 
the land.” 


On the 19th of September, 
the officers of the mission with 
asmall escort started to pay a 
visit to Kafiristan. After visit- 
ing the Durah Pass (14,800 
feet), they crossed by the Zedek 
Pass (14,850 feet) into Kafir- 
stan, and marched through 
the Bashgal country as far as 
Lut-Dih. For the first time 
Bashgal women and men were 
sen in their own country by 
a European. At two miles 
from Shui a deputation of 
Kaffirs—some fifty men and 
boys—met the party, with a 
very small pony, which Colonel 
Lockhart had to mount. The 
path ran through woods of 
birch and deodar on springy 
turf, and down the centre 
rushed a sparkling stream over 
granite boulders, widening and 
pursuing a more tranquil course 
over sand and pebbles as Shui 
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was approached. The English 
officers marched in the midst 
of their strange hosts— 


“who satisfied their curiosities as 
to the colour of their guests’ skin 
under their garments, the texture of 
their clothes, and the make of their 
boots, without any false modesty. 
The men and boys nearly all carried 
the national dagger, the hilt of carved 
steel and brass, and a short axe. In 
front of the procession went three 
musicians, playing on reed-pipes. A 
single rk was used by blowing 
across one end—as in pan-pipes—and 
the sound was modulated by several 
holes. The airs played were soft and 
melodious, different from anything 
before heard by the officers. There 
was nothing at all harsh or un- 
pleasant in the music, the character 
of which was plaintive and melan- 
choly.” 


The camp was pitched in the 
village, and in the evening the 
men came down to it and 
danced by a great log-fire :— 


“Tt was a mixture of country-dance 
and Highland schottische. Advanc- 
ing and retiring in lines, intermin- 
gling in couples, they kept excellent 
time to the music of reed-pipes and 
two small drums, and marked points 
in the dance by ear-piercing whistles 
on their fingers, oa the brandishing 
of axes. The red firelight, the sav- 
age figures, and their fierce but per- 
fectly timed gestures, presented a 
weird spectacle, which it would be 
difficult for an onlooker ever to for- 
get.” 


From Shui the party pro- 
ceeded to Lut-Dih (6660 feet), 
which means “The Great Vil- 
lage” in the Chitral tongue. 
It contains 5000 inhabitants, 
and vines, apricot, mulberry, 
and walnut trees are abundant. 
After staying there a short 
time they returned to Chitral, 
from whence they proceeded 
back to Gilgit. Here they had 
to pass the winter, as all issues 
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from the valley were closed by 
the snows. In April the mis- 
sion again went forth to ex- 
plore, and on the 9th of May 
they. crossed the Wakhugrins 
Pass, whose crest they found 
to be 16,200 feet. On arriving 
at the plateau at the top, two 
miles broad, they discovered 
the ponies stuck—the snow was 
too soft. Some of their carriers, 
hardy mountain men, broke 
down and refused to go on, 
although their loads were taken 
from them. Two were stricken 
to death. 


“Every effort was made by the 
Sikh havildar and four men,” writes 
Lockhart, “who endeavoured to 
crawl with the dying men on their 
backs; but both legs and arms dis- 
appeared in the soft upper snow, and 
the exertion at 16,200 feet above sea 
was more than could be endured. 
The two creatures fainted continu- 
ally, and, although I am_ pretty 


strong, I found that I was quite 
exhausted by mid-day from lifting 
an insensible man from the snow, 
reviving him, getting him on a few 
yards, and then having to lift him 


again.” 


Lockhart, the brave and gen- 
erous soldier, carrying through 
the snow the dying coolie, makes 
a fine picture. 

On the 26th day of August 
the mission returned to Kash- 
mir, the officers having accom- 
plished a most adventurous and 
interesting journey. They had 
succeeded in penetrating into 
Kafiristan farther than any 
European, had ever gone, and 
had laid the foundation of 
our political influence beyond 
Gilgit. 

“The results of your mission,” 
wrote the Foreign Secretary to Lock- 


hart, “are of high value to the 
Government of India, and the Vice- 
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roy desires me first to inform you, as 
the responsible head of the under. 
taking, that he has noticed with 
much satisfaction the firmness, tem- 
per, and discretion which you have 
shown in circumstances of unusual 
difficulty and hardship.” 

On his return from Chitral 
Lockhart was sent to command 
the Eastern Division in Upper 
Burma, and took a very leading 
part in reducing the country to 
order. After the occupation of 
Mandalay and the nominal ter. 
mination of the war, British 
authority hardly extended be- 
yond the limits of our camps, 
and it was unsafe for an Eng- 
lishman to move without a 
strong escort. Guerilla bands 
held the peaceable portion of 
the peasantry in terror. Here 
and there chiefs arose with suf- 
ficient influence to collect a 
force which amounted to a 


small army. These scattered 


bands had little communication 
with each other. But they 
moved quickly, and the charac- 
ter of the country, thickly 
covered with dense scrub jungle, 
and the sympathy and co-opera- 
tion of the people, enabled them 
to elude pursuit. All who saw 
Sir William Lockhart’s work 
in 1886-87 bear witness to the 
able manner in which he con- 
ducted the campaign, and the 
untiring energy with which 
he followed the enemy. — The 
thorough way in which Lock- 
hart did the military work was 
a great help to Sir Charles 
Crosthwaite, the Chief Con- 
missioner, in establishing the 
civil administration. If there 
had been more Lockharts in com 
mand of brigades, Sir Charles 
splendid work, the final pacifi 
cation and settlement of the 
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country, would have taken less 
time to complete. For his ser- 
vices in Burma Lockhart. re- 
ceived the degree of Knight 
Commander of the Bath. Then 
he enjoyed a brief period of rest 
as assistant military secretary 
for Indian affairs at army head- 
quarters. But London as little 
suited the active soldier as 
Simla, and at the end of 1890 
he gladly accepted the com- 
mand of the Punjab Frontier 
Force. During his period of 
command he conducted four 
frontier expeditions. He was 
no believer in “ the policy of the 
bayonet and the firebrand,” but 
his aim was, by personal inter- 
course and neighbourly good 
offices, to “make mild a rugged 
people, and through soft degrees 
subdue them to the useful and 
good.” He, however, held that 
if.an aggression had to be 
punished it should be done 
thoroughly. He harried Waz- 
iristan for months till he made 
the chiefs thoroughly under- 
stand the power of the British 
arm. He had a profound know- 
ledge of the Pathan character, 
appreciated its good points, and 
had much sympathy for the 
Afghans, with their love of their 
Highlands, and admired their 
courage. When Sir Robert 
Sandeman died, Lockhart would 
probably have succeeded him as 
chief commissioner of Baluchi- 
stan if his services had been 
available. If a chief commis- 
Sionership for the Trans-Indus 
territory had been created, Lock- 
hart would, there is little doubt, 
have been appointed to the 
office. No man in India was 
80 well suited to be the Warden 
of the Marches, and if he had 
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been Warden no Tirah cam- 
paign. would in all probability 
have been necessary. 

Lockhart was on sick leave 
in England when the Afridis 
sacked our forts and closed the 
Khyber. The frontier was in a 
flame, and he was hastily sum- 
moned to command the “ Tirah 
expeditionary force,” which had 
been gathered to punish the 
aggressors. The Afridis are a 
large tribe, inhabiting the lower 
and easternmost spurs of the 
great Safed Koh or White 
Range, to the west and south 
of the Peshawar district. The 
area of the country inhabited 
by them is about 900 miles. 
The principal streams that 
drain these hills are the north- 
ern branch of the Bara river 
or Bara proper, the Bazar. or 
Chuya river, and the Khyber 
stream, all flowing. into the 
Peshawar valley. The valleys 
lying near the sources of the 
Bara river are included in the 
general name of Tirah, which 
comprises an area of 600 or 700 
miles. By the camp-fires the 
Afridi soldier loved to boast of 
the beauties and fertility of 
Tirah, and he used to state 
with swelling pride that it was 
a virgin land which had never 
been desecrated by the foot- 
steps of a foreigner. Lockhart 
lifted the veil from Tirah, and 
its valleys were traversed by 
the British soldier. Lockhart 
had under him an army of 
40,000 men, and he showed 
his military capacity by the 
way he handled them in a 
mountainous and almost im- 
practicable country. It was 
the hardest bit of fighting we 
had done since the Crimea and 
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the Mutiny. The storming of 
the heights of Dargai and the 
gallantry of the Goorkas and 
Gordon Highlanders will be re- 
membered as long as English- 
men reverence deeds of valour. 
The war did not strike the ima- 
gination of the British nation 
like the Soudan campaign. The 
skill and bravery displayed were 
not sufficiently appreciated, 
owing to newspaper corre- 
spondents sending home sensa- 
tional accounts of insignificant 
untoward incidents which must 
occur in a war against a brave 
foe,.armed with modern wea- 
pons, fighting in a difficult 
country of which he knows 
everyinch. Sir William Lock- 
hart told the present writer 
that the Tirah campaign had 
revealed to him that modern 
weapons had revolutionised the 
art of war. The methods prac- 


tised on the parade would not 
answer against an enemy ac- 
customed from childhood to 


carry arms, full of resources 
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and wiles, fighting in their ow 
land. “But what gave me the 
greatest satisfaction,” he added, 
“is the proof it afforded that 
the British soldier can fight as 
well as the British soldier 
fought in the Crimea or the 
Peninsula.” 

After the war Lockhart was 
made a G.C.B. and appointed 
Commander-in-Chief in India, 
But the hand of death was on 
him. He struggled hard to 
perform the multifarious duties 
which the high and responsible 
office entailed, but illness again 
and again laid him low. Then 
came “one fight more, the best 
and the last,” and he foughtit, 
as he fought all his fights, full 
of hope and courage. 

On Sunday, the 20th df 
March, William Lockhart died. 
He was a fine example of those 
virtues which a soldier should 
possess. He was brave, wr 
selfish, and true. In his char- 
acter there was no guile—it 
was bright as day. 
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THE INTELLIGENCE DEPARTMENT. 


THERE is no branch of our 
military organisation which, 
during the present war, has 
come in for so much criticism 
and blame as the Intelligence 
Department. It would, how- 
ever, seem from the state- 
ments made in both Houses of 
Parliament by Lord Lansdowne, 
Mr Balfour, and Mr Wyndham, 
that this criticism and blame 
have been misplaced. It is true 
that Lord Salisbury complained 
of the insufficiency of the Secret 
Service fund : it appeared, how- 
ever, afterwards, that more 
money had not been asked for, 
and, in fact, that the full 
amount voted had not been 
actually spent. Whether, how- 
ever, our Secret Service fund 
was or was not sufficient for 
the requirements of the empire, 
—and I believe it to be quite in- 
sufficient,—it is now admitted 
that full details were furnished 
to the Government before the 
war of the numbers, arma- 
ments, and preparations of the 
Boers, which subsequent experi- 
ence has in no way falsified. 

Still the fact remains, and is 
acknowledged without qualifica- 
tion, that not only the Govern- 
ment and their advisers, but 
all the local authorities in 
South Africa, formed an entire- 
ly erroneous conception of the 
fighting capabilities and mili- 
tary strength of the two re- 
publics, and that, in the first 
instance, the preparations made 
for an offensive campaign, or 
even for the defence of the 
British Colonies, were wholly in- 


adequate. Let us ask, How has 
this occurred? It is one of the 
axioms of naval and military 
strategy that the first element 
of success is to have an accurate 
knowledge of the power of your 
adversary, and of the conditions 
under which you will engage 
him. It seems that, in the pres- 
ent instance at least, we have 
been found wanting, and the 
result has certainly been la- 
mentable and expensive, as 
regards valuable lives, dam- 
aged prestige, and millions of 
money, but, it is to be hoped, 
not disastrous as regards the 
final result of the war. Had 
we been engaged with a Euro- 
pean Power of the first class, 
such misapprehension of the 
task we had undertaken might 
have involved irreparable mis- 
fortune, and even ruin, to the 
empire. It is stated, and ap- 
parently not without good 
ground, that there are perils 
before us: let us therefore set 
our house in order while there 
is still time. 

If we look back on the mili- 
tary history of this country 
during the last fifty years—in 
fact, since the long peace—we 
shall find that our organisation 
for obtaining intelligence has 
been lamentably defective. In 
point of fact, at the time of the 
Crimean war, and indeed for 
long subsequently, we had no 
Intelligence Department at all, 
or any organisation for obtain- 
ing information. Kinglake says: 
“Neither the ambassadors of 
France and England at Con- 
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stantinople, nor any of their 
generals or admirals, had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining for them- 
selves any trustworthy informa- 
tion upon this vitally moment- 
ous business.” And not only as 
regards the resources and prep- 
arations of their enemy were our 
Government and commanders 
ignorant, but they were equally 
ill-informed regarding the ac- 
tual geography, conditions, and 
eharacteristics of the country 
which they were going to invade. 
As Kinglake says— 


“Of Sebastopol, the goal of the enter- 
prise, they knew little, except that it 
was a great military port and arsenal, 
and was deemed impregnable towards 
the sea. Respecting the province 
generally, it was known, by means of 
books and maps, that Crim-Tartary, 
or the ‘Crimea,’ as people now called 
it, was a peninsula situate between 
the Black Sea and the Sea of Azof ; 
and there was a theory—not perfectly 
coinciding with the truth—that the 
only dry communication with the 
mainland was by the Isthmus of Pere- 
kop. . . . Of the enemy’s forces in 
this country the Allies, in a sense, 
were ignorant; for although the in- 
formation which had come round to 
them by the aid of the Foreign Office 
was in reality well founded, they did 
not believe they could rely on it, and 
therefore they were nearly as much 
at fault asif they had no clue. They 
knew, however, that the peninsula 
was a province of Russia—that Russia 
was a great military power—that, so 
long as three months ago, the invasion 
had been counselled in print—and 
that afterwards the determination to 
undertake it had been given out aloud 
tothe world. From these rudiments, 
and from what could be seen from 
the decks of the ships, they inferred 
that, either upon their landing or on 
some part of the road between the 
landing-ground and Sebastopol, they 
would find the enemy in strength. 

“But beyond this, little was known ; 
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and the imagination of men was left 
to range so free that, although they 
were in the midst of their ‘ nineteenth 
century,’ with all its prim facts and 
statistics, the enterprise took some. 
thing of the character of adventure 
belonging to earlier ages.” 


Can we imagine any state of 
things morelamentableand ines- 
cusable than that which the his- 
torian thus vividly describes? 

After such a_ lesson one 
would have thought that we 
should have taken warning, 
and at least have adopied 
some organisation to obtain in 
a systematic manner accurate 
and reliable information, which 
would be immediately available 
in the event of war. No such 
precaution was, however, adopt- 
ed. It is true the Quarter 
master - General’s Department 
was supposed to be responsible 
for maps and general intelli- 
gence ; but no special staff was 
detailed for this distinct duty, 
and the ordinary officials were 
more than sufficiently occupied 
with the common routine and 
executive work of their depart- 
ments, so that they could not 
possibly have the time to de 
vote to the study of abstract 
subjects, such as obtaining u- 
telligence, which after all might 
never be required, or drawing 
out plans of operations fot 
offence or defence, which at 
best were entirely hypothetical. 
Still, we had many warnings 
and various Governments ought 
to have realised the dangerous 
and expensive possibilities © 
such systematic neglect. 

Take as an example the 
Abyssinian expedition of 1868, 


————— 





1 Kinglake’s Crimean War, vol. ii. p. 100. 
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which was eminently successful 
and involved no loss of life, 
but which cost the country 
about eight millions sterling. 
It does not seem unreasonable 
to believe that, had the author- 
ities possessed sufficient and ac- 
curate information regarding 
the conditions of the country 
and the resources of King 
Theodore, the same _ results 
might have been attained by 
the expenditure of two—or even 
one—millions in place of eight. 
In truth, twenty or thirty 
thousand a-year laid out on 
an Intelligence Department 
would have been profitably 
invested. 

Take again the first Ash- 
antee expedition of 1873-74. 
This was eminently successful, 
thanks to the energy and genius 
of the general who commanded 
it. The enterprise, moreover, 
was most economically con- 
ducted. In this case, however, 
we were lamentably short of 
information,—so much so that 
the wiseacres at home, know- 
mg that there would be diffi- 
culties about transport, con- 
celved that the way out of the 
difficulty would be to make a 
railway from the coast; and 
the plant, or part of it, was 
actually despatched to Cape 
Coast Castle. Had they known 
anything of the country, they 
would have been aware that 
to make a railway in the few 
months during which European 
troops could operate in the 
unhealthy bush was about as 
feasible as to run a tunnel under 
the Channel in the same period. 

© even were imperfectly ac- 
quainted with the peculiarities 
of the climate and the best 
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means of preserving European 
life against its effects. I re- 
member, on the return of the 
expedition, being shown by Mr 
John Vivian, then Under-Sec- 
retary of State for War, a 
letter, written by the Duke of 
Wellington in the year 1826, 
if I remember right, which had 
been discovered among his de- 
spatches. This letter was writ- 
ten to explain the reasons why 
the Duke refused to allow a 
company of British artillery- 
men to be stationed at Cape 
Coast Castle, and gave more 
information regarding the coun- 
try and the climate, with its 
deadly effect on European con- 
stitutions, than was available 
for the members of the expe- 
ditionary force which set sail 
from these shores in 1873. 
Take again another flagrant 
case. It will be remembered 
that in the abortive Suakim 
expedition, undertaken to stifle 
popular clamour after the loss 
of Khartoum and the death 
of Gordon, one of the main 
features was the Suakim and 
Berber railway. The plant was 
despatched, a few miles were 
actually laid down, and then 
the plant was brought home 
again and stored at Woolwich, 
where it remained for years, 
I believe, a tangible evidence 
of our defective system and of 
the ignorance of our Govern- 
ment regarding the nature of 
the country in which they had 
decided to operate. That this 
route presents difficulties of a 
most formidable nature is best 
proved by the fact that such 
a railway is, so far as I know, 
not even projected, or ever 
has been projected since 1885, 
3B 
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although this is infinitely the 
shortest line of advance to 
Khartoum. 

To return, however, to the 
history of our Intelligence 
Department and to its grad- 
ual formation. At first, as I 
have already mentioned, the 
Quartermaster-General’s  de- 
partment was held to be re- 
sponsible fer all information, 
and to it were attached a few 
engineer officers and clerks, 
termed the ‘Topographical 
Staff,” whose special province 
was to prepare and correct 
maps. In course of time, prin- 
cipally through the action of 
the late Lord Cardwell, this 
so-called “Topographical” de- 
partment was enlarged and 
expanded: more officers were 
attached to it, and the special 
duties were assigned to it of 
collecting information regard- 
ing our colonies and foreign 
countries, which was collated, 
printed, and put into a handy 
form, so as to be available for 
reference at any moment. A 
specially selected officer of rank 
and experience was placed at 
the head of this new branch, 
and it was dignified by the 
name of the Intelligence De- 
partment. 

It was my good fortune to be 
employed in it just twenty-five 
years ago, when it was in its 
infancy. At that time I re- 
ceived no extra pay, nor did 
any of the officers thus em- 
ployed, except two or three, 
who were on the permanent 
staff of the Horse Guards, as 
the military side of the War 
Office was then termed. In 
fact, money for such a new- 
fangled and, as many consid- 
ered it, such a useless institution 
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could not be wrung out of the 
Treasury. It not infrequently 
happened that British officers 
travelled and laboured to obtain 
valuable information for the 
Government, and were not even 
repaid their out-of-pocket ex- 
penses, or any portion of them 
I could quote many instances of 
this: in one case the officer in 
question had been put to very 
great extra expense from hav- 
ing been specially requested by 
the Intelligence Department to 
undertake a very hazardous 
and costly expedition in a cer- 
tain part of Asia. On his 
return with maps, plans, re 
ports, and information, he was 
told that he had _ performed 
great and valuable service, but 
that unfortunately there was 
no money available to reimburse 
him even a portion of his outlay. 
The officer in question, who 
shall be nameless, as he now 
holds a high command, but 
who told me the story himself, 
was a man of means, and was 
really indifferent as to whether 
he got any money or not. He 
was, however, so disgusted with 
the meanness of such treatment 
that he said, “Then those plans 
and reports are my property; 
please hand them over,’ —and he 
absolutely refused to give them 
up until at least that portion 
of his expenses was refunded to 
him. 

I myself had a similar & 
perience. In January 187i, 
when the relations betweel 
Russia and Turkey were some 
what strained, it was quietly 
intimated to me that the Gov- 
ernment were very anxious © 
find out whether any prepa 
tions had been made for the 
invasion of Turkey, and in what 
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condition the Turks were to 
resist such an attack in case it 
took place. At the time all the 
information received through 
the ordinary sources was to the 
effect that there had been no 
such warlike preparations, a con- 
dition which entirely coincided 
with the pacific protestations 
of the Russian Government. 
There was, however, a lurking 
suspicion that these peaceful 
assurances were not entirely to 
be trusted. As I happened to 
be less ignorant of foreign lan- 
guages than the majority of 
Englishmen, who have received 
the ordinary public school and 
university education, I was told 
that if 1 managed to get reli- 
able information on this point 
it would be very acceptable ; at 
the same time I was clearly to 
wderstand that if I got into 
a scrape, I must not invoke the 
assistance of Government offi- 
cials to get out of it. 

So off I started. In Paris I 
was so fortunate as to pick up 
acharming travelling compan- 
ion, poor Eugene Brett of the 
Scots Guards, a son of the late 
Lord Esher. Alas! he fell a 
victim to enteric fever, after the 
1882 campaign in Egypt. He 
uted to a charming tempera- 
ment and natural sweetness of 
disposition great ability and 
talent, with firmness of charac- 
ter and devotion to his profes- 
sion. Had his life been 
spared, he must have risen to 
distinction. 

We travelled all through 

outhern Russia, Roumania, 
and Northern Bulgaria, the 
Scene of the war in the follow- 
ing year. It was the depth of 
winter, and the weather was 
most severe; our journey was 
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not an enjoyable one, and it was 
most expensive. I was, how- 
ever, enabled to report home in 
detail the Russian preparations, 
which in my opinion indicated 
that war was inevitable as soon 
as roads, or rather tracks, in that 
country were fit for traffic. I 
declared my conviction that war 
would be declared about April 
25th. As a fact it was declared 
on the 26th, and the Russian 
army commenced to cross the 
Pruth on the same day. My 
reports reached England about 
the middle of February, and 
but little attention was paid to 
them at the time. When, how- 
ever, my predictions proved 
absolutely correct, I had the 
privilege of being sent for by 
the principal Secretaries of 
State, and was directed to draw 
up a memorandum, which was 
printed for the information of 
the Cabinet; but neither I nor 
my travelling companion re- 
ceived a sixpence towards our 
expenses. Nor was I in any 
respect benefited professionally, 
as the views which I had ex- 
pressed were entirely at vari- 
ance with those which had 
previously been put forward by 
some illustrious and exalted 
personages who were then in 
power; and to make matters 
worse, I happened to be right 
and they to be wrong. Hence 
for some little time I was prac- 
tically in disgrace, and nearly 
a year elapsed before the late 
Sir Patrick Macdougall, at that 
time head of the Intelligence 
Department, could obtain per- 
mission to employ me in his 
office. 

It may be said that until 
comparatively recently the 
manner in which the Intelli- 
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gence Department was treated 
savoured both of jealousy and 
parsimony. Even now it is 
ridiculously undermanned, and 
the amount of money spent in 
its support is wholly inadequate, 
Military 
Staff. 
245 
310 
206 
704 
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Germany 
Austria . 
Russia 

Italy . 
Great Britain . 
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When we come to consider 
the enormous extent of our 
empire, our many interests, 
our many vulnerable points, 
and, as recent events have 
proved, our many rivals and 
enemies, it would seem that 
our Central Bureau for collect- 
ing information should be at 
least as large and as well pro- 
vided with funds as that of 
Italy. It may be urged, and 
with reason, that the Central 
Bureaux of other countries are 
not purely for intelligence, but 
are for the education and train- 
ing of the General Staff. This 
opens a wider question, too 
complicated to be here dis- 
cussed. It is to be hoped that 
when our promised army re- 
organisation takes place we 
may also have a similar organ- 
isation created. The fact, how- 
ever, remains that these depart- 
ments are relieved of all routine 
or executive work; they have 
the time to devote to the elab- 
oration of plans of campaign, 
and the perfection of all the 
various details which enable 
their country not to be taken 
at a disadvantage should war 
suddenly and_ unexpectedly 
break out. Nowadays it will not 
do tostart unprepared, trusting 
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as will be seen on reference 
to the following comparative 
statistics of what is spent by 
other Powers on the central 
administration of their General 
Staff department :— 
Civil 
Staff. 
459 
666 
119 
867 


Total. 


704 
976 
325 
1571 
532 
52 


Cost. 
£137,166 
270,212 

35,450 
410,000 

34,376 
34 16,500 
that we may muddle through 
somehow before it is all over. 
We have had sufficient warn- 
ings of the danger of such an 
attitude by our reverses and 
misfortune at the commence 
ment of the present war in 
South Africa, when only op- 
posed to a confederation o 
farmers. 

Although, as I have already 
said, the formation of a “Ger- 
eral Staff” bureau, such as ex- 
ists in Germany, and which 
has often been advocated for 
the British army, cannot be 
discussed within the limits of 
an article, still, judging by 
what we have learnt in South 
Africa, it is most desirable— 
nay, even necessary—that those 
officers who are employed m 
the Local Intelligence Depart- 
ment during war should as 4 
rule have received previously 
in peace a careful training for 
this special service. It is n0 
every class of mind that 13s 
adapted for such duty, hen 
it is all the more important 
that only those should be 
lected who have a special ap 
titude for it, and this selectio 
can only be satisfactorily made 
by one who has a_ person 
knowledge and experience ol 
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the officers whom he selects. I 
will illustrate what I mean by 
an incident coming within my 
own knowledge. 

Thirty years ago I was A.D.C. 
to Lord Strathnairn, then com- 
manding the forces in Ireland, 
and under his command was an 
officer, now passed away, who 
held a high staff appointment, 
and who was a_ never-failing 
source of irritation to my chief 
whenever there was a field-day 
on the Curragh or elsewhere. 
The officer in question was a 
highly educated and cultivated 
man, a first-rate linguist, a 
good draughtsman, a fair mu- 
sician, and a charming com- 
panion, besides being a thorough 
gentleman in every sense. He 
was, however, perfectly incap- 
able of directing the move- 
ments of troops in the field, 
of mastering the rudiments of 
drill, or even of placing points 
on a proper alignment. 
_ Lord Strathnairn frequently 
In private lamented to me 
this extraordinary peculiarity, 
and invariably added, What a 
splendid head of an Intelligence 
Department he would make! 
In fact, although such work 
had nothing whatever to do 
with his military position, he 
was frequently utilised in this 
manner, as these were Fenian 
and troublous times. In course 
of years this officer attained 
general’s rank, the Intelligence 
Department chanced to fall 
vacant, and he applied for the 
post, which was refused him, 
and conferred on another officer, 
»y Common consent unfitted for 
it, and who held it but a short 
time, while my friend was given 
the command of a brigade at 

dershot, where I remember 
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paying him a visit. He was 
not happy, and appeared to be 
conscious that he was unfitted 
for the position he held, and, 
what was worse, as invariably 
happens his contemporaries and 
those under his command very 
soon made the same discovery. 
I fear that during his three 
years of command he did not 
add to his military reputa- 
tion or confer much benefit on 
those whom he was supposed to 
instruct. 

No doubt the Military Secre- 
tary of the day conscientiously 
believed that these officers were 
respectively suited to the ap- 
pointments for which he recom- 
mended them, but such fitting 
of round pegs in square holes 
could scarcely have occurred had 
there been a chief of the General 
Staff who had made it his 
special duty to study the idio- 
synecrasies of each officer, and 
how his talents could best be 
utilised for the benefit of the 
State, or even had the recorded 
opinion of such an official been 
available. 

Nothing could be further from 
my wish than to suggest any 
reflection on the officers em- 
ployed in the Local Intelligence 
Department during the present 
campaign—-I do not personally 
know any one of them, or even 
their names. It would, how- 
ever, appear from all one can 
read and hear that the service 
would be better of reorganisa- 
tion if we are to be properly 
served in any future war. 

It is admitted in the official 
despatches, in private letters, in 
the published communications 
of correspondents, that whereas 
the Boers knew all about our 
movements, we knew next to 
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nothing of theirs. In fact, we 
“could scarcely move a gun” 
without the circumstance being 
reported to the enemy, while 
they moved large bodies of 
troops without a hint of such 
movements reaching us. One 
correspondent who was with the 
Ladysmith relief force mentions 
that a complete copy of all 
General Buller’s orders, includ- 
ing his celebrated speech declar- 
ing that he would be in Lady- 
smith within a week, was found 
translated into Dutch in the 
Boer laager at Monte Cristo. 
The same correspondent sug- 
gests that a large retaining fee, 
granted to some superior Boer 
official, would have been money 
well invested. Another corres- 
pondent, who was shut up in 
Ladysmith during the siege, is 
even still more explicit,and gives 
the impression that in his opin- 
ion with better management 
our want of reliable information 
might have been obviated. No 
doubt we had exceptional diffi- 
culties to contend with, operat- 
ing as we did in a country full 
of Boer sympathisers, although 
not all overtly hostile, and with 
an almost unlimited supply of 
money spent by our enemies on 
spies and corruption. 

Until the secret history of 
this war is written the British 
public will never understand 
how great a part Secret Service 
money has played both before 
its commencement and during 
its course. Lord Salisbury re- 
cently mentioned that £800,000 
was spent in one year before 
the war by the Transvaal 
Government in this manner; it 
would be interesting to ascertain 
how much has been spent since 
last October. Of course the 
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Continental press has beg 
largely subsidised, and _ with 
palpable results, as otherwig 
the burst of anti-English fed. 
ing could scarcely have bee 
so very generally excited or » 
long maintained. Any one who 
has read Von Busch’s ‘ Life of 
Bismarck’ will realise how even 
respectable foreign papers ar 
open to such influences. I fear, 
moreover, it can scarcely be 
maintained that all people in 
this country have entirely clean 
hands. Boer officials have 
proved themselves past-masters 
in the art of corrupting and 
being corrupted ; they have 
reduced the practice to a science 
which was not excelled, perhaps 
not even equalled, in the cor- 
ruption practised in former 
years by Russian generals on 
Turkish pashas. 

It certainly does seem hard 
to believe that all those who 
are so enthusiastic in the Boer 
cause, who have spent so much 
money in deluging Members of 
Parliament and others with 
pro-Boer literature, are entirely 
disinterested —that they are 
solely animated by a pure ad- 
miration for that “pastoral, 
“ God-fearing,” and “simple 
minded” people. 

Our Local Inteiligence De 
partment in Egypt, from all 
accounts, left little to be desired, 
and I cannot help thinking that 
had money been more liberally 
spent in South Africa better 
results might have been at 
tained. 

To return, however, to our 
central organisation in this 
country, should the terrible ms 
fortune occur of a European wat, 
our War Department shoul 
have nothing to do but to draw 
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out of pigeon-holes carefully pre- 
pared schemes for the attack 
of the vulnerable points of the 
enemy and the defence of our 
most assailable possessions, and 
to telegraph orders accordingly ; 
and last, but not least, well- 
authenticated reports of the 
secret plans and designs of 
our foe. In relation to this 
point, it is satisfactory to note 
from the Civil Service Estimate 
that the grant for Secret Service 
has been increased this year 
from £30,000 to £65,000. 

One word in conclusion re- 
garding the information afford- 
ed by our Intelligence Depart- 
ment at home in connection 
with the present war. From 
a letter written by the corre- 
spondent of the ‘Standard’ at 
Ladysmith, and which ap- 
peared in March, it would 
appear that, from some means 
or another, the actual text of 
the information and the advice 
given by the Department have 
become public. It is stated 
that when General Symons 
was mortally wounded these 
important papers were in his 
pocket, from which they were 
abstracted in hospital. At all 
events, the correspondent says 
that the “précis of the infor- 
mation has become common 
property to Boer and British,” 
and he quotes the actual 
text, which apparently he has 
seen, 

The quotations fully bear out 
the conclusion arrived at, and 
mentioned in the commence- 
ment of this paper, that the 
Intelligence Department had 

en in no way misled, but 
had given full and accurate 
information on every point: 
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moreover, that the forecast 
which they made, that the 
Free State would inevitably 
throw in their lot with the 
Transvaal, was as clear and 
decided as subsequent events 
have justified. The only ques- 
tion now to be decided is, Why 
were preparations inadequate ? 
The answer is simple: we have 
had many precedents for warn- 
ings being disregarded and in- 
formation unheeded—none more 
remarkable than the manner in 
which the French Government 
treated the despatches of Stoffel 
before the °70 War. We have 
another parallel: it is stated 
that the French officers had 
admirable maps of Germany 
furnished to them, but none 
of their own country, in which 
they had to fight. Similarly, 
the country south of Lady- 
smith, which was the scene of 
so many terrible conflicts and 
so much loss of life during the 
last few months, was unmapped 
and unsurveyed, the explana- 
tion being that the home 
authorities considered that this 
should have been done by 
the Colonial Government, and 
would not incur the expense 
involved by such a survey. 

The moral of the whole case 
is this—a moral which recently 
I endeavoured to impress on 
the House of Commons (I may 
add in a very empty and a 
not very attentive House, as is 
nearly always the case when 
military matters are discussed) 
—our Intelligence Department 
wants strengthening and en- 
larging: it requires more offi- 
cers and more money. 

FRANK S. RUSSELL, 
Major-General. 
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THE WAR OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA.—VI. 


BY A MILITARY CONTRIBUTOR. 


BLOEMFONTEIN—THE TACTICS OF TRIFLES—RESPONSIBILITY FOR FAILUR 
—OUR LOST OPPORTUNITIES—THE LADYSMITH RELIEF OPERATIONS: 
A CRITICISM FROM THE FRONT—A BROKEN IDOL, 


LorD RoBERTs found himself 
at Bloemfontein, with 30,000 
men, a fixture: his march had 
taken the heart out of the 
Boers, the mass of their fight- 
ing strength had moved north 
and gave no sign, his communi- 
cations had been restored and 
the Free State through which 
they ran had been visited, the 
farmers had given up their 
arms and had accepted his 
proclamation; but he was a 
fixture: he could not move for 
want of remounts—horses for 
his cavalry, mules for his trans- 
port. The loss in horse-flesh, 
especially in those five days’ 
march on Kimberley, had been 
exceptionally heavy: it is said 
that when Bloemfontein was 
reached not a battery could go 
into action faster than a walk, 
and that 120 horses was all 
that many cavalry regiments 
could muster. Without a strong 
mounted force no bold turning 
movement would be possible. 
So horses were called for: fit, 
or partially fit, they must come ; 
many were in the remount 
camps recovering from the 
voyage; as they landed they 
looked awful, yet they had to 
go forward as fast as they could 
be shod to undergo a railway 
journey of at least three days 
and three nights in rough cattle- 


trucks, seven or ten in each, 
every horse with his hind-shos 
newly on, his nose-bag and his 
head- and heel-ropes round his 
neck. To feed and water them 
in the trucks was not easy: no 
officer could be spared in charge, 
only a half-breed conductor ani 
a few Cape Boys. It: is safe to 
say that many horses never 
tasted food or water for the 
whole of those three days’ e 
hausting journey. It is th 
distances which military ope- 
ations in South Africa have 
against them. 

So the army remained im: 
movable day after day—no0 
a sign of life to the Boers, who 
plucked up courage and began 
to look about them. President 
Steyn issued a counter-pr 
clamation threatening the stem- 
est penalties if his Boers pit 
their faith in Lord Roberts 
Kruger published lies about 
the Russians in London. Fou 
Zarps scouting south across the 
Modder shot some colonels # 
the Guards. The colonels 
question would be none tle 
worse of a change home, 
not for their own sakes, 
tainly for the sake of others 
A commando, growing boldet 
crept down to a line of kopjes* 
few miles south of Brandiot 
and required two Divisions " 
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turn them out, with 100 casual- 
ties on our side. Colonel Broad- 
wood, who had been despatched 
to Thabanchu to watch Lady- 
brand and possibly intercept 
the Boers retreating north 
along the Basuto boundary, 
had remained there without 
anything to report, when on 
the 30th March the approach 
of two Boer commandoes from 
north and east determined him 
toretire on Bloemfontein, which 
he did, encamping early next 
morning at the Water-works, 
twenty miles east of that town, 
where two companies of mount- 
ed infantry had been left for 
their protection. The Boers 
followed him up and began to 
shell the camp from the rear, 
inducing him to send off a con- 
voy with baggage, two batter- 
ies Royal Horse Artillery, and 
some mounted men to Bloem- 
fontein—himself with the rest 
of the troops remaining as a 
rear-guard. After marching 
two miles the convoy struck 
an affluent of the Modder, 
called Koorn Spruit, in which 
during the night the Boers had 
concealed themselves in am- 
bush, There appears to have 
been no advanced guard, not 
éven a party in front of the 
guns ; the waggons which were 
leading were allowed to enter 
| the defile, being guided by 
armed Boers, right and _ left, 
80 as to clear the road for the 
guns. When these were well 
involved the Boers opened fire : 
4 scene of the wildest confusion 
ensued, — men, guns, horses, 
cattle, and waggons were mixed 
Up; many drivers and men 
Were shot down at once, seven 
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guns, all the waggons, and 
about 350 men remaining in 
the hands of the Boers. It 
was said that a house on the 
far side belonged to Pretorius, 
a Free State commandant who 
had given up his arms and 
taken the oath, and had then 
rejoined the Boers, his family 
after the action helping to loot 
the waggons. Pretorius then 
made off to the Boer army at 
Kroonstadt. Here at all events 
is a case which requires exem- 
plary punishment. 

But so disgraceful an exhibi- 
tion of carelessness and neglect 
of orders reflects on the military 
education of our officers, and 
gives a handle to every ill- 
meaning critic at our expense. 
One report says the escort was 
in rear, meaning probably the 
troops detailed to precede the 
guns. An escort is not re- 
quired except when guns are 
in, or are goin into, action. 
Another report says the wag- 
gons were at the head of the 
column when they were direct- 
ed to turn aside by the Boers: 
the drivers would have been 
Kaffirs, but it is usual that a 
guard should be spread along 
the line, a man to every one or 
two waggons. If this had been 
done they would have met with 
the Boers giving orders, would 
have seen that something was 
wrong, and would have given 
the alarm. The blame attaches 
to the escort for not being in 
its proper place; to the officer 
commanding the guns for al- 
lowing it to fall in rear; to the 
guard for not keeping close to 
the waggons, and for not warn- 
ing the column if they were 
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there; and, lastly, most of all, 
to the officer in command of 
the column for not issuing the 
proper orders, or, if issued, for 
not seeing that they were 
obeyed. Even with the scanty 
materials at hand it is plain, 
as the ‘Times’ says, “the dis- 
aster is an excellent subject for 
stern and indispensable military 
justice.” 

Only three days after this 
miserable exhibition another 
disaster befell our military 
assurance. General Gatacre 
sent out three companies of Irish 
Rifles and two of mounted in- 
fantry, in all about 400 men, to 
Reddersburg, a village twelve 
miles east of the railway at 
Bethanie, to collect arms. They 
appear to have reached Dewets- 
dorp, thirty miles farther east, 
when 2500 Boers, with three 


guns, managed at night to get 
between them and their base at 
Reddersburg. They took refuge 
in a kopje about eight miles east 
of that place, where they in- 
trenched themselves, and held it 
during some twenty hours, with- 


out food or water. Then am- 
munition running out, they 
surrendered. General Gatacre, 
who had been telegraphed to 
by Lord Roberts, arrived an 
hour and a half too late. It 
seems strange again that the 
General of the line of com- 
munications in an  enemy’s 
country should have taken no 
precautions to ascertain that 
the intervening country was 
vacated by the enemy before 
detaching so small a force to 
his flank, and then not to 
arrange for constant communi- 
cation with it. It was known 
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all along that the mobility of 
the Boers allowed detached 
bodies to move across country 
with extreme rapidity, as they 
were unburdened with waggons, 
and the country-people were all 
on their side. The force was 
infantry, which could only move 
at infantry pace, accompanied 
by some mounted men not suf. 
ficient in number to do any 
extended work. <A _ force s0 
constituted was unadapted to 
carry out duties at any distance 
from its base. As_ separate 
bodies each party might have 
held its own; joined together, 
the infantry clogged the 
mounted men, while they in 
turn were too few to cover the 
retreat of the infantry. General 
Gatacre seems to have thought 
the state of the country to ke 
one of profound peace brought 
about by the surrender of 
dozen old sporting rifles. 
When will officers learn that 
tactics are not all heroic? Such 
can safely be left in care of that 
Staff College officer who threw 
a bridge over the canal at 
Aldershot, and threw it very 
well, but did not notice that an 
enemy’s battery had __ helped 
him in the throwing. Soldiers 
not altogether of the new school 
are content to mess round the 
“tactics of trifles.” The attack 
on Belmont was to be a surpr's, 
so it was timed to commence st 
daybreak. As that siletl 
column approached, a Wik 
fence stretched across the way. 
A pioneer was called, and with 
two vigorous blows of his ax 
upon a supporting stake the 
wire was cut. The noise 
those vigorous blows cost Lori 
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Methuen 100 soldiers’ lives or 
more. A colonel inspected his 
regiment in the early dawn 
previous to a long day’s scout- 
ing, the troopers sitting erect 
in their saddles. It took a good 
many pounds out of the horses, 
who could not go quite up to 
the donga where the enemy 
was, but that dirty button 
was discovered. At Stormberg 
the column took the wrong 
turn. A heap of stones with 
a stick in the middle would 
have saved 600 men and three 
guns At Koorn Spruit, if a 
company had preceded the guns, 
as is most strictly laid down, 
the ambush would have failed, 
and we should have ambushed 
the Boers. At Reddersburg, if 
continual messages had been 
sent off to Gatacre by day, cer- 
tamly by night, and not a shot 
fired till the Boers came close 
to, our men would not have run 
short of ammunition, and the 
relief column would not have 
been just ninety minutes late. 
Baden-Powell at Mafeking has 
expended as much common- 
sense as would have done for 
the whole campaign. Com- 
mon-sense is not yet taught 
as a military subject. 

The renewed activity of the 
Boers brought out the true 
character of the “simple far- 
mer.” Lord Roberts had treat- 

him as a civilised being, but 
he is only a savage veneered. 
When he allowed them to go 

back to their farms on condi- 
tion of giving up their arms, 
‘companied with an oath not 
| take them up again, he did 
What policy dictated, which in 
| avilised country would be 
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accepted in the spirit in which 
it was offered. As one who 
knows the Boers says, “ He can 
scarcely be considered a civil- 
ised being. There is a suspicious 
look in his eyes, an indifference 
to the feelings of dumb animals, 
a disbelief in, and disregard of, 
truth and honour; while the 
Boer woman is one of the most 
narrow-minded and most ani- 
mal-natured of the human 
race.” After the retrocession 
of the Transvaal in 1882 the 
Afrikander Bond had _ been 
hatched in Bloemfontein, and 
had become an article of faith 
in the Free State, its avowed 
object the future confederation 
of all States and Colonies of 
South Africa. “There is just 
one hindrance to confederation, 
and that is the English flag. 
They must just have Simon’s 
Bay as a naval and military 
station on the road to India, and 
give over all the rest of South 
Africa to the Afrikanders.” 
With such a people to deal 
with, was it not rather opti- 
mistic to accept those two or 
three sporting rifles and the 
farmer’s word that he had no 
more? 

But to lay the burden of 
dealing with rebels on existing 
authority means delay: to be 
effective, punishment must be 
speedy—it is the instant cer- 
tainty which deters. Roman- 
Dutch law is very good when 
there is no hurry ; trial by jury 
is safe when the men on the 
jury are not bitter partisans: 
the rebels taken with arms in 
their hands on the 1st January 
at Sunnyside are still uncon- 
victed. Martial law is incon- 
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venient. A commission of 
three judges armed with ample 
powers should be appointed. 
Only let them be summary and 
instant, to be exercised on the 
spot. <A few test cases against 
prominent rebels would teach 
the rest that to take an oath 
of allegiance—to deliver up a 
moiety of firearms and to bury 
the larger half for use against 
the conquerors, may be Dutch 
but it is not British custom. 


The despatch of Lord Roberts 
enclosing those of Generals 
Buller and Warren is disagree- 
able reading, telling of muddle 
everywhere, and above all of 
the want of a head—the absence 
of “I will!” The first attri- 
bute of a great captain is the 
power of reading the character 
of his subordinates that he may 
know whom to trust, which of 
them it is that will carry out 
his orders to the death, who 
must be kept in the background 
or under his own eye. But here 
we have Sir C. Warren, with 
his orders for the turning move- 
ment, calling a council before he 
had gone two miles to acquiesce 
in his forsaking them for a 
scheme of his own ; and General 
Buller across the river tele- 
graphing over the head of one 
general on the top to another at 
the bottom of Spion Kop to tell 
off a junior to hold it, because 
he was a “hard-fighting ” man, 
who promptly justified his 
chief's opinion of him by vacat- 
ing it—“ errors of judgment and 
want of administrative capacity 
on the part of Sir C. Warren— 
want of organisation and system 
which acted most unfavourably 
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on the defence—and the unwar. 
rantable and needless assump. 
tion of responsibility by a sub. 
ordinate officer.” 

But while Lord Roberts is 
doing justice against offenders 
in South Africa, the nation asks, 
Who is it that sent out so much 
incompetence when England's 
honour was at stake? At the 
Horse Guards are books and 
files and pigeon-holes crammed 
with histories of our soldiers: 
were they read and acted on! 
Where is the Promotion Board? 
Is the long reign of selection 
fallen? Rumours have been 
current of drawing-room influ- 
ences and society magnates who 
had a word—many words—to 
say; of generals provided with 
a staff they knew nothing 
about ; of officers on the medal- 
hunt pitchforked into snug 
places. It was said that when 
Lord Wolseley became Com- 
mander-in-Chief all abuses 
would cease, and merit would 
come out and be rewarded: 
selection was to do it—selection, 
which to the earnest soldier 
meant rejection. Truly re 
organisation is knocking loudly 
at our door. 

A misfortune throughout 1 
the meagre reward we have 
reaped after each victory. It 
is to the cavalry that we look 
for this, yet they can hardly be 
blamed. After Belmont the 
9th Lancers could scarcely move 
out of a walk. At Poplar 
Grove the same cause prevent 
French getting round the Boer 
left. When Bloemfontein was 
reached, President Steyn would 
have been caught by fresher 
mounts. It must also be tr 
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membered that most of the 
cavalry were only mounted in- 
fantry, who are not adapted to 
pursuit. Still, our cavalry have 
been wanting: as Colonel Al- 
brecht expressed himself, “ But 
your cavalry! We can see. 
We see a bush with a pole 
sticking up behind it, and we 
say, There is the cavalry. And 
they always go home at night 
to their bivouac. That is no 
good, we can see. Twice did I 
give up two of our guns for 
lost. We did hide them in a 
donga. But your cavalry did go 
home. They are no good.” 
The fault is not all with the 
riders. English horses are not 
fitted for the country; they 
don’t know it, and when they 
gallop their hearts are in their 
mouths ; they are off their feed, 
fresh from a sea- voyage, and 
the high grooming of an 
English stable is a bad pre- 
paration for nights on the 
veldt, often frosty, with a 
tropical sun next day. The 
Cavalry Drill- Book is clear, 
practical, and concise, if officers 
would only read it; but how 
can you ask it when you tell 
the young fellows they must 
have £500 or £600 a-year of 
their own just to spell exist- 
ence, Then a man who can’t 
pass for the infantry is thought 
good enough for the cavalry, 
when the reverse should obtain. 

The day on which Kimberley 
was relieved the Boer 100- 
pounder was firing up to 2 P.M., 
just three hours before French 
rode in, yet in that three hours 
the 100-pounder and every 
other gun disappeared. It is 
not stated how many guns of 
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position were round Kimberley, 
but the case of the 100-pounder 
is typical. The nearest ap- 
proach to it in our service is 
the 7-in., weighing 7 tons. 
If the Boer gun weighed any- 
thing like this, its removal 
must have been miraculous. 
No doubt the sudden appear- 
ance of the cavalry came as a 
surprise to Colonel Kekewich, 
who had not kept his eye on 
the gun, or it could hardly have 
escaped, for the garrison, acting 
on the interior of a circle against 
so slow-moving a load on the 
circumference towards the only 
line of escape, by the north, 
must have seen it. 

But it is at Ladysmith, where 
guns, waggons, baggage, and 
ammunition were waiting, al- 
most asking, to be taken, that 
the failure to reap the reward 
was most evident. The capture 
of Pieter’s Hill was so sudden 
and so terribly in earnest that 
the wind was all out of the 
Boers, flying in ample disorder 
without looking back, but no 
effort was made to turn what 
was a bad defeat into a crush- 
ing disaster. It was common 
camp knowledge that Long 
Tom from Bulwana was stuck 
fast for eighteen hours in a 
drift four miles out, but the 
cavalry were not suffered to 
go after it; also that when he 
rode into Ladysmith Buller was 
pressed to push on with all 
speed to overtake the Boer 
convoy, guns, and ammunition, 
which were hopelessly stuck. 
The cavalry ought to have 
been fresh enough, and only 
three brigades of infantry had 
been fighting hard lately, out 
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of some 20,000 men north 
of the Tugela. There must 
have been another brigade or 
two that would have roused 
up when they were told that 
the Boers were on the run, and 
have picked up enough strength 
to run after them. 

There was only one road 
down Bulwana by which Long 
Tom could come: it was a 
road easy to find, newly made 
during the siege. Could not 
some “department” or other 
have found it out, and, with a 
couple of companies, waited at 
the bottom for the Boers and 
their gun? There were at least 
thirteen guns of position round 
the town, and we let the Boers 
take them all away. Their 
terminus at Modder Spruit was 
only 13 miles from Nelthorpe, 
the sidings there crowded with 
Boer trains, yet we made no 
effort to get them, content to 
watch the last steam out and 
the culverts blown up. 

There is no branch of military 
education which is crammed so 
persistently down our throats as 
the value of the pursuit after a 
defeat. Once on the run, let 
there be no delay, not an 
instant: push out the freshest 
troops—harry him—bustle him 
—give him no breathing time— 
bring up every man—fling out 
the cavalry — gallop the guns 
ahead where they will threaten 
his line of retreat, regardless 
of risk—chance anything and 
everything to keep him on the 
run: you can pick up the pieces 
at your leisure when you come 
back. But General Buller sat 
quietly at Nelthorpe: he rode 
in next afternoon to shake 
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hands with Sir G. White, and 
a brigade went out after the 
flying Boers and did not catch 
them. But it was a glorious 
victory ! 

That the army is at one 
with Lord Roberts the follow. 
ing letter from camp round 
Ladysmith shows :— 


**¢ Blundered through at last!’ 
This was in_ substance the 
opinion in the bivouacs when, 
on the eventful 27th February, 
late at night, the news spread 
that some of our cavalry were in 
the besieged town. There was 
satisfaction in the relieving 
force, but no enthusiasm. It 
was felt that we had not done 
as well as we might have done; 
and, looking back at the series 
of events which has led from 
the Colenso disaster up to the 
storming of the kopjes above 
the Tugela Falls under cover of 
a fire of heavy guns such as has 
perhaps never been experienced 
before by troops holding an in- 
trenched position, it is impos- 
sible not to admit that the first 
impression was the right one. 

The battle of Colenso has 
been much criticised, and it 
admits of much criticism. Un- 
due stress has perhaps been laid 
upon the ignorance as to the 
Boer strength and the Boer dis- 
positions which prevailed in a 
camp only five miles from their 
line of defence. Kaffir intell- 
gence has never in this war been 
trustworthy with regard to num 
bers. The river prevented re 
connaissances from being pushed 
home. The ground favoured 
concealment at unlooked - for 
points of resistance. But this 
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very uncertainty as to the force 
which a crafty mobile enemy 
was in a position to array 
against us makes the plan of 
attack the more inexplicable, 
its only justification indeed 
being the conviction generally 
entertained that any opposition 
offered by the Boers would cer- 
tainly be of a perfunctory and 
harmless character. 

The worst place to attempt to 
force the passage of a river is 
at a salient angle. Yet the 
frst attack was made at a 
salient angle, across a bare, 
bullet-swept plain. If a posi- 
tin is to be attacked at two 
points, the attacks should be 
simultaneous. But at Colenso 
the second attack was only 
attempted after the first had 
failed. It would seem to be 
the first principle of tactics in 
attacking a river-line that the 
enemy should be driven across 
the river first, or at least that 
any hostile bodies on the near 
side should be too weak to 
sriously threaten the flanks 
of the assailant army. Yet 
Hlangwane Mountain, south of 
the Tugela and east of Colenso, 
was strongly held by the Boers, 
and seriously threatened our 
right throughout the day. On 
Paper the plan of attack was 
indefensible. In actual prac- 
lice it failed utterly and com- 
pletely, with disastrous loss to 
the troops and grave damage to 
the prestige of the British army 
and its leaders, 

The episode of the two field- 
atteries which came to such 
Serious grief has been much 
‘mmented upon. But if a 
stave blunder was committed 
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in getting guns into such a 
perilous position, an equally 
grave blunder was committed in 
deliberately abandoning guns 
which had been merely silenced, 
and which the remnants of their 
personnel and the infantry hard 
by fully expected would be 
withdrawn under cover of night. 
The incident is almost inex- 
plicable, Still it is only fair to 
say that no amount of tactical 
skill would have secured a 
triumph on that unfortunate 
day. The enemy was_ too 
strong numerically, and was 
too well posted, for attack upon 
him to succeed with the avail- 
able British force. Later ex- 
perience has proved that the 
15-pounder guns are practically 
useless for attack on the in- 
trenched Boer positions; and 
early in December the howitzer 
battery and the heavy 5-inch 
battery had not arrived, nor 
was the navy so well repre- 
sented as it was two months 
later. It was a hopeless enter- 
prise from the first. 

The second attempt to re- 
lieve Ladysmith was under- 
taken under far more favourable 
auspices. The British infantry 
force had been nearly doubled, 
while there is no reason to be- 
lieve that the enemy had gained 
any appreciable accessions of 
strength. The howitzers and 
some additional naval guns, be- 
sides several field-batteries, had 
arrived. There had been ample 
time for the organisation of the 
line of communications and the 
commissariat and transport ser- 
vices. The Boers had, more- 
over, in the meantime made a 
bold attack upon Ladysmith, 
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and had been greatly shaken 
by the tremendous losses sus- 
tained in a venture reflecting 
credit upon the courage of the 
rank and file rather than upon 
the skill of their leaders. And 
for a time it looked as if the 
task set to the Natal Field 
Force was about to be accom- 
plished. 

Although reconnaissances of 
the mounted troops beyond 
Springfield might well have 
warned the Boer generals that 
a British move on that side 
was impending, it would seem 
to be the case that the seizure 
of the Waggon and Potgieter’s 
drifts over the Tugela, twenty- 
five miles above Colenso, and 
the passage over the stream 
of our advanced troops, came 
upon them as a complete sur- 
prise. There were no trenches, 
and scarcely any Boers. A 
considerable part of the reliev- 
ing army passed the river un- 
opposed, and advanced a short 
distance. But then there came 
a pause—a most disastrous 
pause. The generals hung 
about the drifts directing trans- 
port waggons. The cavalry, 
which had managed to escape 
for once and to perform its 
proper réle, was peremptorily 
recalled, after carrying dismay 
into the hostile camps far in 
rear of the river. And the 
enemy gathered in full force, 
intrenched himself at leisure, 
and defied us to come on. 

Then followed the unfortu- 
nate affair of Spion Kop. A 
single brigade, unsupported by 
any other troops on its flanks 
or by artillery fire, captured 
part of a mountain, and after 
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holding on stubbornly to an 
indefensible position, was con- 
pelled to evacuate it by the 
concentrated fire of guns and 
infantry spread out around it, 
aud in absolute security. The 
losses were very serious. And 
with this deplorable disaster 
ended the second attempt to 
relieve Ladysmith, which had 
at the outset carried with it s 
many elements of success, A 
mobile foe had been caught 
napping ; but it had been sub- 
sequently dealt with as if the 
object was to allow the hostile 
forces to gather for a decisive 
trial of strength, instead of 
its being the relief of a be 
leaguered camp by a well-con- 
ceived operation of war. The 
reverse was most unfortunate, 
and it to a certain extent 
affected the morale of the 


army, inasmuch as all ranks 


were aware that the attempt 
had been made in full strength, 
that no appreciable reinforce- 
ments were to be expected, and 
that at the commencement of 
the venture we held the trump- 
cards. 

The third attempt wa 
doomed to failure at an early 
date. Whatever chance ther 
was of success was throwl 
away by the enemy being # 
lowed to see what was col 
templated, and being givél 
ample time to prepare for lt 
Guns were with great difficulty 
hauled to the top of the pr 
cipitous Schwartz Kop in ful 
sight of the Boers, who mé 
the move by insidiously mount 
ing a 100-pounder gun on the 
Dorn Kop opposite, commant- 
ing the contemplated field o 
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operations. The old plan of a 
single brigade advancing while 
the remainer looked on, which 
had proved so unfortunate at 
Spion Kop, was revived, and a 
razor-backed ridge called Vaal 
Krantz was captured and held 
for two days, while an artillery 
duel was maintained, in which 
the Boer 100-pounder figured 
noisily, if not with much effect. 
Then the troops were suddenly 
withdrawn by night, a mass 
of transport and heavy guns 
traversing an awkward defile 
alng the Tugela, within easy 
range of the enemy’s guns, 
which happily remained mute. 
A general retirement followed 
to Chieveley, and the fear be- 
gan to spread throughout the 
foree that Ladysmith was 
domed, and that the cam- 
paign in Natal would be re- 
corded in history as a mere 
succession of reverses to one 
of the largest British armies 
which has ever been collected 
ina single command. 
_ But the situation was not 
In reality so hopeless as it ap- 
peared to be, and the troops 
had hardly reassembled on the 
allway when they were ordered 
‘o move in a new direction, and 
the set of operations commenced 
Which finally led to the relief of 
Sir G. White and his gallant 
garrison, 

Nothing could be sounder 
than the first part of the plan 
of operations, and its execution 
let little to be desired. The 
task set to the troops was 
to sweep the Boers back over 
the Tugela from the hills they 
‘ccupied east of the Colenso- 

hieveley line by a great turning 
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movement. It took five days 
to complete this operation ; but 
on the decisive day the whole 
of the infantry available were 
engaged in driving the Boers 
towards the Tugela across the 
front of a mass of guns, and 
our arms achieved a signal suc- 
cess at trifling sacrifice. The 
enemy suffered severely, his 
camps and laagers were cap- 
tured, his guns were got away 
with difficulty, the prisoners 
told pitiful tales of the effect 
of lyddite shells from our heavy 
ordnance. The victory marked 
the beginning of the end. Col- 
enso was occupied almost un- 
opposed. The Tugela was 
bridged lower down; and a 
kind of bridgehead was estab- 
lished on convenient kopjes, 
under cover of which the 
greater part of the army 
crossed the river and crowded 
itself into a limited space, with 
insufficient protection from the 
Boer guns perched on high 
ground on three sides of it. 
Our success south of the 
river seems to have induced 
the idea that the campaign 
was practically over, and that 
there would be little further 
opposition on the road to 
Ladysmith. For then followed 
two very bad days indeed. 
The heavy guns were moved 
across the river, and brought 
into action on cramped, incon- 
venient ground. Two attacks 
by isolated brigades failed to 
capture some awkward trenches 
on kopjes above the falls of 
the Tugela. Then it was 
seen that a mistake had been 
made. The big guns returned 
to the high ground on the 
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southern bank. In place of 
spasmodic attempts by por- 
tions of the force, a general 
attack on a broad front was de- 
cided upon. And then followed 
a battle admirably planned 
from the outset, and marked by 
a co-operation between artillery 
and infantry such as probably 
has never been excelled in war. 

The fight on Majuba Day, 
which opened the road to Lady- 
smith, was in reality a triumph 
for the howitzers and the heavy 
guns of the navy and garrison 
artillery. Posted in commanding 
positions, and at ranges of only 
3000 to 4000 yards from the 
formidable Boer trenches, they 
kept up their terrific bombard- 
ment till the infantry, handled 
with consummate judgment by 
the brigadiers and _ battalion 
commanders, had got to within 
charging distance. And in 
place of long lists of casualties, 
of schantzes seized and then 
rendered untenable by other 
works in flank, of the enemy 
creeping off uninjured from 
trenches too seriously threat- 
ened by the advancing troops, 
the firing lines found little to 
do except to accept the sur- 
render of the survivors from the 
storm of lyddite shell. Only 
on the right, where one brigade 
covering a great extent of 
ground advanced almost un- 
aided by guns, were the losses 
at all proportionate to the im- 
portance of the success gained. 
The Boers were utterly crushed 
and confounded, and that night 
our cavalry rode into Lady- 
smith. 

It has been a hard and 
trying campaign on the troops. 
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For weeks without change of 
clothes, wet through by torren- 
tial rains by night, scorched by 
a tropical sun throughout the 
day, fighting a foe who never 
shows himself, pounded at by 
guns which till latterly had 
nothing to oppose them, these 
dirty, unkempt, bearded soldiers 
are soldiers indeed, soldiers such 
as the empire has not possessed 
since the Indian Mutiny. They 
know every trick and move in 
the game, as do their regi- 
mental officers. They have 
forgotten much of what they 
learnt before they crossed the 
seas; but they have remembered 
some of it, and they have learnt 
a good deal which is new and 
most unorthodox. Their com- 
rades are planted here and 
there upon the kopjes, and 
a hush may suddenly fall upon 
the little bivouac-fire when a 
name is mentioned. But their 
one fear is that they will not 
be to the fore when we march 
into Pretoria, that ‘Bobs’ Lot’ 
will get there before them, and 
that they will not get at the 
enemy in the open just for 
once. Tommy Atkins’ name 
is on every tongue at home m 
England now. And it ought 
to be. 
The campaign for the reliel 
of Ladysmith has been & 
triumph of organisation. The 
work of the departments has 
been superb. Supplies have 
never failed, doctors have al- 
ways been ready with evely 
requisite, sick and wound 
have been got away with 4 
rapidity and precision beyond 
all praise. But it is perhaps 
due partly to this very Pp 
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fection and elaboration of de- 
partmental organisation that 
our movements have been so 
grievously slow, that the inertia 
of this great army has proved 
so difficult to overcome. 

The day before our final vic- 
tory on the Tugela was a Sun- 
day. We had suffered very 
heavy losses in the infantry 
attacks of the two previous 
days, while the enemy also had 
some dead to bury and some 
wounded to get under shelter. 
So there was a kind of truce, 
and our doctors mixed with the 
Boers on the hillsides. ‘Why 
do you take advantage of a 
suspension of hostilities to try 
and turn our left?’ asked the 
Boers. We were solemnly mov- 
ing our guns and hospitals and 
supply-trains back across the 
river and up the hillsides on 
the other side, in full view of 
their entire force. Everybody 
could see what was going on. 
The most simple-minded, un- 
sophisticated, of Transvaal far- 
mers could hardly fail to draw 
correct conclusions from the 
parade in column of route of 
this mass of vehicles. What 
neither the weary rank and 
file nor the skilled soldiers of 
fortune from beyond the seas 
who lead them could or did 
foresee was, that for once we 
Were going at them in full 
strength along our extended 
front, that an attacking line 
two miles in length was about 
to envelop them, instead of a 
wedge being driven on the 
usual lines into their midst, 
and that the guns were not 
golng, as usual, to cease firing 
just when their fire was becom- 
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ing of some use. No move has 
been attempted in the last few 
weeks which has not been dis- 
closed in advance by proces- 
sions of waggons streaming in 
the direction contemplated. We 
have taken five days or more 
to develop a design. The Boers 
have required one night’s dig- 
ging to frustrate it. 

Before the war all experts 
were agreed that a large pro- 
portion of mounted troops 
would be indispensable in case 
of a campaign. But in Natal 
the cavalry and mounted in- 
fantry have done nothing, and 
excite the ridicule of experi- 
enced colonists. The torpidity 
from which the army as a 
whole seems to be incapable of 
shaking itself free has de- 
scended on our troopers, and 
holds them tight in thrall. 
Who is to blame for this it is 
hard to say, although there is a 
strong opinion in the force that 
the responsibility for it cannot 
be laid upon our cavalry leaders. 
The mounted troops have done 
nothing: but have they ever 
been given a chance? 

The infantry carry off prac- 
tically all the honours. Their 
work has latterly been admir- 
able in every way, and where 
they have suffered heavy losses, 
as on Spion Kop and Hart’s 
Hill, it has not been the fault 
of regimental officers or non- 
commissioned officers or men. 
They move about in long 
extended lines when still beyond 
rifle-range. They keep their 
volley -firing for the evenings, 
when the light is bad. When 
a man gains his anthill or his 
bit of rock he lies down flat and 
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waits while the enemy shoots ; 
after ten minutes he crawls up 
on his knee and takes a sight, 
then drops again and bides his 
time—he uses his wits, in fact, 
as does the foe in front of him. 
No sooner is a position gained 
than stones are collected in 
feverish haste and schantzes 
built. Even on reverse slopes 
each officer and man builds up 
his little shelter for the night in 
case of dropping bullets. The 
amount of work got through 
has been astonishing, but all 
ranks seem to thrive on it. 
The artillery, upon the whole, 
has only done indifferently 
well; but for this the personnel 
is hardly to blame. The field- 
gun is wholly unsuited to the 
work of seeking out an enemy in 
intrenchments,! and the feeble 
support afforded to the infantry 
in most attacks appears often 
to have been due to want of 
definite information as to the 
intended plan. Except at the 
capture of Vaal Krantz and 
during the final day’s fight, 
there has been practically no 
co-operation of the guns with 
the attacking columns, although 
the howitzers and heavy guns 
greatly aided the infantry by 
their searching fire during the 
assault on Monte Cristo. A 
strange idea seems to prevail 
that in the assaults of to-day 
artillery should cease its bom- 
bardment while the infantry 
are still hundreds of yards from 
their objective. The Boers lying 
in their trenches simply laughed 
at the 15-pounder shrapnel, 
manning their parapets when 
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the clatter ceased, in ample time 
to deal with the attacking 
troops. 

That the Boers are heartily 
sick of the whole business there 
can be no question. They com- 
plain bitterly of the foreign 
officers, who keep them in their 
trenches with revolver threats, 
but who slip off before the 
game is up. The lyddite shells 
have completely altered the 
complexion of affairs, and they 
recognise that they can no 
longer offer battle, risking 
merely trifling loss, as was the 
case at Colenso. Whether they 
will offer further resistance in 
Natal remains to be seen: the 
country is admirably suited 
to defensive tactics, and our 
advance is hardly likely to be 
made with lightning speed ; but 
they feel now that they are on 
the losing side, and they should 
not prove difficult to finally 
overcome. 

At their own peculiar me- 
thods of war they are unsur- 
passed. Their genius for tak- 
ing and for making cover, their 
marvellous mobility, their stolid 
patience, have been the wonder 
of the Natal Field Force. But 
their commanders have missed 
many opportunities, and their 
artillery especially has been 
wofully mismanaged. Over 
and over again huge masses of 
transport have been well with- 
in range of their guns, while 
these have maintained a wholly 
ineffective fire on our scattered 
infantry. They have spared 
our pontoon-bridges, as if these 
flew the Red Cross over them. 





1 See ‘ Maga,’ February 1900, ‘‘ Shot, Shell, and Bullets.” 
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For three months they have 
never even threatened our 
communications. They have 
never followed up even nom- 
inally our retirements after 
failure. 

We like to flatter ourselves 
that we have really had 30,000 
or 40,000 fighting men in front 
of us; but we have never seen 
them in any force at any point. 
If somebody through his binoc- 
ulars spies twenty mounted 
men, there is as much excite- 
ment as if a hostile division of 
all arms was on the move. 
Have they ever really existed, 
these thousands upon thou- 
sands? Or have we simply 
been bluffed throughout by a 
very cunning foe? Probably 
we shall never know; for the 
Boer has a horror of statistics, 
and we do not want to learn 
that we have been confronted 
merely by a skeleton of great 
vitality.” 


_The smashing up of popular 
idols in South Africa has be- 
gun; the drawing-room pets 
have been found out, for they 
came without their dancing- 
pumps ; the heroes of the pic- 
ture-papers have done nothing 
pictorial, and the headlines in 
the daily papers waste no more 
capitals on brilliancy. South 
Africa does not miss them, 
content to watch that silent 
man of Egyptian fame whom 
big letters let alone though he 
1s everywhere. 

There is one idol that we 
stood by very long—Buller: we 

ew him as a dashing captain 
of irregulars, a stern disciplina- 
nlan—iron-faced,” this is cor- 
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respondentese— we saw him 
creeping down that precipice 
at the Zhlobane with the crowd 
of fugitives, the Zulus close 
behind, a thinning line in front 
dropping by dozens, then by 
tens, by fours, by twos, by 
single men, till there were none 
left to drop: he was our idol 
when he rode across the desert 
after Stewart, and he was an 
idol hard to break. South 
Africa has many things to 
answer for. 

When Buller was sent every 
one said he was the right man: 
men watched him at Cape 
Town, and saw the troop-ships 
land those soldiers to disappear 
almost mechanically some- 
where, and they wondered at 
the head that could plan so 
well. Then the campaign took 
a twist, and things went 
roughly : still they said it was 
not Buller’s fault—some one 
had blundered; it would be 
better soon. Methuen’s dash 
for Kimberley, a division in 
the Stormberg ranges, French 
at Colesberg, troops pouring 
into Natal—all must be right, 
for Buller did it. He took 
command himself, and _ the 
Boers investing Ladysmith 
knew what was coming — 
Buller, only he was a long 
time coming: that weary wait, 
relieving troops had landed, a 
division at Mooi river, another 
at Estcourt, brigades down the 
line, ‘“ Minor Tactics” at Frere, 
and the Boers raiding up to 
the Town Hill, firing, looting, 
destroying, and all we did—a 
night attack that failed and 
that silly armoured train. But 
it went through and Buller 
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came, and with him came Col- 
enso and its fiasco—hideous— 
men sacrificed, guns lost, and 
the Boers triumphant: children 
play such tactics, no one else, 
—not soldiers. Still, we said 
when Roberts came it was not 
to supersede our idol, we be- 
lieved in him for ever — all 
would come right—was not 
the promise of success for War- 
ren’s turning movement great? 
Then we read of thirteen miles 
of waggons following, “like a 
huge serpent’s trail, the cloud 
of dust veiling the kopjes” 
with many adjectives: it was 
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good reading, and the public 
liked it, as did the Boers, who 
changed their flank, and the 
turning movement stopped 
when it had gone two mile, 
and Spion Kop came in. After 
that the “ wedge.” When Buller 
told his men he had the key 
of Ladysmith in his pocket, he 
forgot to say the lock was on 
the other side of the door where 
the Boers were waiting. Then, 
last of all, came Hlangwane, 
which our troops took in four 
days after they had looked at 
it for three months, and Lady- 
smith was relieved. 
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